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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Correspondent has communicated the 
following account of the recent succession 
to the vicarage of East Brent :—The Rev. 
Robert Harkness (mentioned in our last 
number, p. 360) died, and was succeeded 
by Archdeacon Law, who resigned this 
living, and his cousin, the Hon. W. Towry 
Law, became the Vicar. He resigned in 
1845, and the present Vicar is the Rev. 
George A. Denison, who was presented to 
the living by his brother, the Lord Bishop 
of Sarum, to whese patronage it fell, while 
his lordship had the care of the diocese of 
Bath and Wells. 

T. calls our attention to a paragraph in 
the Magazine of last month, p. 442, which 
recorded the death of ‘‘ Phillis, last sur- 
viving sister of the late Dr. Dunning, M.D. 
of Bridgwater, and the lineal descendant 
of the celebrated John Dunning, Baron 
Ashburton, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain in the reign of George the Second.’’ 
Now, as T. remarks, the celebrated Dun- 
ning was not Lord High Chancellor, but 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; nor 
did he flourish in the reign of George II., 
nor could he, having been born himself in 
1731, have a lineal descendant aged 92 in 
1846. We are not, however, answerable 
for the paragraph further than for having 
copied it among others from the news- 
papers ; but we presume the writer may 
have incorrectly used the term ‘lineal 
descendant,’’ as is sometimes done, when 
** one of the family’’ would express all that 
was intended. 

Page 442. Andrew Drummond, who 
died Feb. 26, 1846, aged 86, was the son 
of Colin Drummond, M.D. by Margaret 
Bothwell, heiress of Glencarse, and grand- 
son of George Drummond, esq. Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, 1746, a descendant 
of Drummond of Blair. 

PLANTAGENET inquires as to any au- 
thority for supposing that St. Andrew was 
ever in Scotland, and by what writer he 
is first mentioned as its patron saint. 

T. R. H. who is collecting genealogies 
of distinguished northern antiquaries, is 
desirous to know how Dr. John Jamieson, 
the author of the Scotch Dictionary, the 
Bruce, &c. &c. was connected or related 
to the Bruces of Clackmanan. 

Epuus is in search of the arms and 
family history of the ‘‘ Counts de Teude,” 
more especially of the descendants of that 
Count de Teude (Claude de Savoie) who 
in 1572 was Governor of Provence, and 
who, according to Davila, for his refusal 
‘to comply with the royal orders for the 
general massacre of the Protestants within 


his government on St. Bartholomew’s day, 
was shortly after despatched at Avignon, 
and, as it was commonly believed, by a 
commission from the king. The family 
is believed to be of Italian origin. Are 
there likely to exist, either in France or 
Italy, any published records of the family ? 

Mr. Jesse, in his Memoirs of the Stuarts, 
says the indenture of the Princess Eliza- 
beth being bound to a glover or button- 
maker at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
is preserved among the archives of the 
town. Is this true? Of what family was 
General Hawley, the infamous hero of 
1745? Had he any descendants ?>—Jo- 
ANNES CELESTIS. 

In addition to the curious passages col- 
lected by Mr. Hunter, in his disquisition 
on Shakspere’s Tempest, in illustration of 
the popular character of the seas off the 
coast of Bermuda, Mr. W. C. TREVELYAN 
communicates the following, from Gage’s 
‘New Survey of the West Indies,” fol. 
1655, 2d edition. The author, on his 
voyage to England, about the year 1637, 
says, ‘‘ The best of our pilots, not knowing 
where they were, had like to have be- 
trayed us all to the rocks of Bermuda one 
night, had not the breaking of the day 
given us a fair warning that we were run- 
ning upon them. For which the Spaniards, 
instead of giving God thanks for their de- 
livery out of that danger, began again to 
curse and rage against the English which 
inhabited that island, saying that they had 
inchanted that and the rest of those islands 
about, and did still with the devil raise 
storms in those seas when the Spanish 
fleet passed that way.’’ p. 201. 

Mr. W. D’Oyty Bayizy would feel 
obliged for information respecting the 
connexions and family of that widow of 
one of the Widdringtons (the last Lord 
Widdrington or his heir apparent,) who 
by her will left all her property to Popish 
uses, though she had a brother in needy 
circumstances, and several other relations. 
She is not noticed in the ordinary Wid- 
drington pedigrees ; but her name before 
marriage was Gatonby, and her place of 
residence (it is believed) Borough-bridge, 
co. York. The match was considered 
much above her station; but her family 
had long been highly respectable in York- 
shire. The Gatonbys were originally seated 
at Gatonby, matching with Pennyman of 
Stokesley and Bland of Leeming, &c. till 
the time of James I. when it terminated 
in coheirs, one of whom married Bowes of 
Ellerbeck, in Osmotherley parish, in Al- 
lertonshire, 
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Lives of Men of Letters and Science. By Henry Lord Brougham. 


VOLTAIRE. 


IN ancient times, when men were not so prodigal of conversation 
as at the present, and when gestures supplied the place of speech, 
and especially in religious establishments, where silence was associated 
with thoughtfulness and piety, it was the custom of the monks when 
they wanted to borrow a book out of the library to signify the same 
by a motion of the hand similar to that which is made when one 
is turning over the leaves; this being understood by the librarian, 
the volume was procured; but if, instead of fathers, councils, or ho- 
milies of ancient doctors, they wished for some heathen poet, or some 
work of doubtful benefit to their spiritual welfare, then the distinct and 
appropriate sign was to scratch behind the ear like a dog, “ ut aurem 
tangas digito, sicut canis cum pede pruriens solet.” And we confess 
it was with a gesture similar to this, that we took down from the shelf 
Lord Brougham’s Life of Voltaire: for we knew the ground was rather 
delicate to tread on, and we did not know whether his lordship intended 
to take the right or left-hand path. Besides, we recollected his manifold en- 
gagements and his intellectual ubiquity ; and, knowing that a life of Vol- 
taire, such as would present a full and satisfactory portrait of him, would re- 
quire, not only a familiar acquaintance with all the works of that remark- 
able person, but also with the great body of the literature of that day and 
the writings of his contemporaries, as well as with much that has subse- 
quently appeared in the shape of memoirs, criticisms, &c., we deemed, not that 
he was not fully equal to the task he had allotted to himself,—for to what 
would he be found with his great and various powers and attainments un- 
equal? but that he might not have had leisure for the perusal of such a mass 
of reading as was required from which the grains of gold were to be picked 
out and separated, and those vivid and forcible touches given by a mas- 
terly hand which should supply what had been left deficient, and for the 
first time animate with life the faint and faded outline which by a strange 
negligence, and not for want either of talent or material, the author who 
was best able to perform his task, had permitted to go forth as the unequal 
representation of him who had been through life his guide, his master, and 
his friend. 

To give us then a better life, a more authentic portrait than that 
drawn by Condorcet, has been Lord Brougham’s object in this volume, 
and if he has not attained the success at which he aimed it has arisen 
from his evidently not coming to his task with sufficient preparation. Had 
he done so, he could not have made the mistake relating to the Marquise de 
Chatelét,* which he subsequently half recalls ; he would not have said that 





* With regard to the Marquise de Chatelét, even ifthe narrative of Longchamps is 
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Voltaire was the first to throw the new light on the early history of Rome ; 
as specimens of Voltaire’s wit, he would not have given us two or three 
sayings so stale and familiar that they follow in every conversation Vol- 
taire’s name, like its shadow ; and he would have been able to show some 
extraordinary contradictions, inconsistencies, and retractations of Voltaire 
even on those subjects which it was the object of his life, his very existence, 
to force upon the world. But, if this portion of the biography has fallen 
short of expectation, we must confess the pleasure we have received from 
the critical remarks which Lord Brougham has made on Voltaire’s dra- 
matic poems, and his other principal works,—remarks showing both correct- 
ness of judgment and delicacy of taste. To be sure, the critical barometer 
stands a little higher than we should approve, or we think than the most 
enlightened of his countrymen have set it, especially since the warm at- 
mosphere and breath of contemporary praise has cooled down ; but of that 
no complaint can be made. Unfortunately for his poetical talent, that’ 
work of his in which it is shown to most perfection, the subject and method 
of handling being most congenial to him, it is impossible to read; though 
it is sdid that three ladies assisted him in writing it, one lady, the belle 
Emilie, transcribed it with her own hand, and subsequently a lady of our 
own country has translated it into her own language. We must now give 
some extracts from Lord Brougham’s preface, in which he mentions the 
causes that led him to the composition of this work. 


“Having on retiring from office more 
time left for literary pursuits than profes- 
sional or judicial duties had before allowed 
me, I was not minded to waste, indolent 
and inactive, or enslaved by lower occu- 
pations, that excellent leisure,—‘Non fuit 
consilium socordia atque desidié bonum 
otium conterere; neque agrum colendo, 
aut venando, servilibus officiis intentum, 
ztatem agere. Statutum res gestas po- 
puli nostri carptim ut queque memoria 
digna videbantur, perscribere ; eo magis, 
quod mihi a spe, metu, partibus reipub- 
lice animus liber erat,’—for I con- 
ceived that, as portrait painting is true 
historical painting, in one sense, so the 
lives of eminent men, freely written, are 
truly the history of their times ; and that 
no more authentic account of any age, its 


transactions, the springs which impelled 
men’s conduct, and the merits which dif- 
ferent actions in its scenes possessed, can 
be obtained, than by studying the biogra- 
phy of the personages who mainly guided 
affairs, and examining their characters, 
which by their influence they impressed 
upon the times they flourished in. Such 
a work had moreover this advantage,— 
that, besides preserving the memory of 
past events, and the likeness of men who 
had passed off from the stage, it afforded 
frequent opportunities of inculcating the 
sound principles of an enlightened and 
virtuous policy, of illustrating their ten- 
dency to promote human happiness, of 
exhibiting their power to raise the genuine 
glory as well of individuals as of nations.” 


Lord Brougham then, by anticipation, reviews the objections which he 
foresees may be taken by some to the opinions he has advanced. 


‘* But, although I have no political ani- 
mosities to encounter, I fear my histori- 
cal statements and my commentaries on 
some lives, as those of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Hume, may find enemies among 
the two great parties whose principles 
come in question. The free-thinkers 


will object to the blame which I have 
ventured to pronounce upon their favour- 
ite author ; the friends of the Church may 
take exception to the praises which I have 
occasionally bestowed. It may, however, 
be expected from the justice of both these 
conflicting bodies, that they will read with 





thought doubtful, there are ample authorities besides which cannot be questioned: we 
may observe that Madame du Deffand has drawn her portrait with her masterly pencil. 
See Lettres dela M. du Deffand 4 M. Walpole, iv. p. 292, beginning, ‘‘ Representez- 
vous une femme grande et séche, le teint échauffée, le visage aigu, le nez pointu,—voila 


la figure de la belle Emilie,” &c,—ReEv, 
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attention and calmness before they con- 
demn. From the former class I can ex- 
pectg no favour beyond what every one 
has a right to claim from avowed adversa- 
ries: a fair hearing is all I desire. To 
the latter I would address a few words in 
the spirit of respectful kindness, as to 
those with whom I generally agree. Who- 
ever feels disposed to treat as impious any 
writer that has the misfortune not to be 
among the great body of believers, like 
the celebrated men above mentioned, 
should bear in mind that the author of 
these pages, while he does justice to their 
great literary merits, has himself publish- 
ed, whether anonymously} or under his 
own name, nearly as much in defence of 
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with powers so infinitely below theirs, he 
may hope to have attained some little suc- 
cess, and does some small service to the 
good cause, he can only ascribe this for- 
tune to the intrinsic merits of that cause 
which he has ever supported. He ven- 
tures then to hope that no one will sus- 
pect him of being the less a friend to re- 
ligion merely because he has not permit- 
ted his sincere belief to make him blind 
regarding the literary merit of men whose 
opinions are opposed to his own. His 
censures .of ali indecorous, all unfair, all 
ribald, or declamatory attacks, however 
set off by wit, or graced by eloquence, he 
has never on any occasion been slow to 
pronounce.” 


religion as they did against it: and if, 


Lord Brougham commences his biography of Voltaire with some obser- 
vations and arguments relating to the opinions held by that remarkable 
person on the subject of religion ; he considers that his name is connected 
in the minds of some with infidelity, with others of irreligion, and that 
it therefore became necessary fo remove in the outset a good deal of mis- 
understanding which has created confusion from the popular abuse of 
language. Lord Brougham owns that the name of Voltaire, when men- 
tioned, is associated in the minds of most people with the character of the 
scoffer and blasphemer. He then considers what blasphemy is, asserts 
that an Atheist is incapable of the crime as regards the Deity: and in 


like manner, “if a Deist, one who disbelieves in our Saviour either being 
the Son of God, or Son of God as his prophet upon earth, shall argue 
against his miracles, or ridicule his mission or his person, he commits no 
blasphemy : ergo, the Atheist and the Deist are free from all guilt of blas- 


phemy ; that is, of all guilt towards the Deity or towards Christ.” He is 
not, however, guiltless towards men, because by his language he has 
wounded their feelings, and because “we should adopt such a course as 
will rather conciliate those we would gain over to the truth, than make 
them shut their eyes to it by revolting their strongest feelings.” Such 
conduct, therefore, is justly amenable to the laws. “ But it may fairly be 
doubted whether the interposition of the law has ever had a tendency to 
protect religious belief itself, and may even be suspected of having fa- 
voured the designs of those who impugn it, both by the reaction which 
such proceedings always occasion, and by the more cautious and successful 
methods of attack to which they usually drive the opponents of the 
national faith.” But to scoff at the Deity while the scoffer believes in 
him,—the second degree of offence,—Lord Brougham says, is committed by 
him who vents his ribaldry on the mere ground of scepticism. ‘On such 
a subject, doubting is not enough; he must be convinced, not merely 
doubt, or see reason for doubting: guiltless if his doubts are well founded, 
guilty if they are not ; but we may assuredly hold, that the better conduct 
is that which abstains from attack and offence when the reasons hang in 
suspense, &c.” The third or less degree of guilt is his who forms his 
opinions negligently, carelessly, inattentively, without the conscientious 
diligence which the immense importance of the subject demands. 


‘* Now by these plain rules we must try 
Voltaire; and it is impossible to deny 


that he possessed such sufficient informa- 
tion, and applied his mind with guch 
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sufficient anxiety to the discovery of truth, 
as gave him a right to say that he had 
formed his opinion, how erroneous soever 
it might be, after inquiring and that not 
lightly. The story which is related of the 
master in the Jesuits’ Seminary of Louis 
le Grand, where he was educated, having 
foretold that he would be the Coryphzeus 
of deists, if true, only proves that he had 
vi early begun to think for himself; 

» whoever doubted the real presence, 
or questioned the power of absolution, 
was at once set down for an infidel in 
those countries and in those times. It 
would be the fate of any young scholar in 
the Roman colleges at this day, especially 
were he to maintain his doubts with a 
show of cleverness ; and were he to mingle 
the least wit with his argument he would 
straightway be charged with blasphemy ; 
but it must be added that an impression 
unfavourable to the truths of religion and 
its uses was made upon Voltaire’s mind 
by the sight of its abuses, and by a con- 
sideration of the manifest errors inculcated 
in the Romish system. It is not enough 
to bring him within the blame above 


prejudiced in conducting his inquiries, if 
that prejudice proceeded from the errors 
of others which he had unjustly been gum- 
moned to believe. He is not to be blamed 
for having begun to doubt of the truths of 
Christianity, in consequence of his at- 
tention having originally been directed to 
the foundation of the system, by a view 
of the falsehouds which had been built 
upon these truths. Even if the bigotry 
of priests, the persecutions of sovereigns, 
the absurdities of a false faith, the grovel- 
ling superstitions of its votaries, their 
sufferings, bodily as well as mental, under 
false guides and sordid pastors, roused 
his indignation and his pity, and these 
alternating emotions first exciting the 
spirit of inquiry, afterwards too much 
guided its course, we are not, on that 
account, to condemn him as severely as 
we should one who, from some personal 
spleen or individual interest, had suffered 
his judgment to be warped, and thus, as 
it were, lashed himself into disbelief of a 
system altogether pure, administered by 
a simple, a disinterested, a venerable hier- 
archy,’’ &c. 


stated under the third head, that he was 


Lord Brougham then takes in view the position in which Voltaire was 
placed, as regarded the doctrines held by the Church and State, at the 
He was 


time too when a spirit of free inquiry had begun to prevail. 
required to believe in transubstantiation, and the power of absolution by the 


priest. ‘ These dogmas and claims were rejected almost as soon as under- 
stood.” “ Transubstantiation” Lord Brougham explains as “the real 
presence of the Creator at the summons of the priest ;” and “absolution,” 
as “the participation of that priest in the attributes of the Godhead.” If 
with these doctrines Voltaire also rejected others, Lord Brougham asks 
us to be just towards his youth, and not condemn him hastily for rejecting 
the wheat with the chaff. We presume “transubstantiation” and “abso- 
lution ” to be the chaff, and the wheat rejected with it can surely be nothing 
else than the whole doctrine of the Christian religion. Further, we are 
desired to observe that Voltaire was a sincere believer in the existence 
and attributes of the Deity, “and no irreverent expression is to be found 
in all his numberless works, towards the Deity in whom he believed,” and 
that he has consecrated some of his noblest poetry to celebrate the power of 
the Godhead ;* but if an exception even to this may seem to be found, 





* “T have read Voltaire’s pamphlet, Tout en Dieu. You wonder he has only 
twenty pages in discoursing on the great First Cause and the effects; but I think quite 
the contrary, He who says Tout en Dieu says also Dieu est tout. * * * Voltaire 
in this pamphlet is rather unfortunate. He wished to appear a Deist, but, without 
knowing it, he has shown himself an Atheist. The pot goes so often to the well, &c. 
One ought not to rub oneself too much against these things—they are too slippery.’’ 
Mém. de Galiani. Again :—‘* The pieces of Voltaire you have sent me have pleased 
me much. One sees clearly that he is a Deist for very politic reasons. Though he 
writes against the Atheists, they won’t reckon him amongst their enemies. It is 
pleasant to think that we are come to a point where even Voltaire appears moderate in 
his opinions, and flatters himself that he will be reckoned among the protectors of 
religion,” &c, Ibid,—ReEv, 
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that is, if ridicule of and irreverence to the Deity do exist in some part of 
his writings, then it is to be understood “that he is speaking only of the 
Deity as represented in the system of religion which he disbelieved ; he 
is ridiculing idols, and not the great being in whom he believed, and whom 
he adored.” Voltaire, however, cannot be exempted (it is said) from 
blame, for the manner in which he attacked the religious feelings of 
believers ; yet, this offence may be palliated, by reflecting on the abuses 
of the ecclesiastical establishments which surrounded him ; ‘‘ but when he 
attacked the Romish superstitions and clerical usurpation, he wnhappily 
suffered them to poison his mind upon the whole of that religion of which 
they were the abuse.”* Unhappy certainly! that he brought to the con- 
sideration of the greatest subject the human faculties can be employed in 
investigating, neither the reasoning of a clear understanding, nor the calm- 
ness of a philosophic temper ; neither a reverence for the social institutions 
of his country, nor a regard for the personal feelings of its inhabitants. 
The whole life of Voltaire was dedicated systematically to the completion 
of the following design :—Because I have been neglected by the King, 
and imprisoned and persecuted by the Government, I will bring both into 
contempt ; because the Jesuits and priests are tyrannical, fanatical, and 
carnal-minded, I will commence and carry on an attack on all revealed 
religion, and particularly I will proclaim as an imposture the whole doctrine 
of Christ. 

The design of Lord Brougham has been to give a slight outline of 
Voltaire’s life in its leading events, and to intermix his original criticism 
on his most important works in their different classes, as on the tragedies, 
the Henriade, the Pucelle in poetry, and on the historic writings and the 
romances in prose. Pleased with the justness of the remarks, the soundness 
of the criticism, and the cleverness and brilliancy of the observations with 
which they are accompanied, we had marked many passages for extracts, 
which would have afforded as much gratification to our readers as they did 
to ourselves ; and we intended also to give our reasons for differing from 
his lordship in some of his opinions, but we found that it was quite 
impossible to find space even for the most abridged examples, and have 
therefore reluctantly left that part of our design incomplete, in order that 
we might be able to carry another part into execution. To criticise a critic 
is rather a delicate operation at all times, and in this case it would have 
been superfluous. Therefore we turn to the fulfilment of our own plan, 
which is to give our readers some idea of the opinions entertained of 


* “ As far as relates to our present subject, Voltaire must be looked on as the great 
adversary, not only of the particular Roman Catholic religion of this country, but of 
Christianity itself, under every form and description. Fanaticism was at first, and 
indeed always, the avowed object of the attack; but, as he advanced in years, the 
destruction of Christianity itself seemed to have been the great passion of his life.” 
Smyth on the French Revolution, vol. i. p. 85.—Rev. 

t We think on the whole that Lord Brougham ranks the Henriade higher than any 
previous critic we remember ; and though Robertson, Blair, and J. Warton have highly 
praised the ‘‘ Essai sur les Moeurs,”’ it abounds in greater errors than they noticed, or 
Lord Brougham has allowed. Even Barante (a fair judicious critic,) owns that it has 
marks not only of “‘ mauvais godt’? but of ‘‘ mauvaise foi.”” Nor is there a very high 
degree of praise in, ‘‘ Peu d’histoires modernes sont plus utiles et plus faciles a lire.’’ 

n speaking of the Essai sur les Meurs, so highly praised by Lord Brougham, 
Degerando says that its style is its chief merit, and made its success, but that it is very 
superficial, and its learning all borrowed ; and, moreover, there is a constant affectation 
of exaggerating the errors which afflict humanity, and of detracting from the virtues 
Which adorn it. See Hist. de Philosophie, vol. i. p. 172.—Rev. 
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Voltaire’s writings by persons of his own nation who have lived in later 
times,—men eminent for character and learning, but whose writings are 
unknown to mere English readers, and not very familiar even with those 
acquainted with the literature of our neighbours. Secondly, as much 
mistake has existed relating to the expression so well known in Voltaire’s 
letters, we mean “ Ecrasez L’Infame,” we have taken the trouble of noticing 
every place in which it occurs, and shewn what is really meant. Again, we 
have often heard in conversation questions asked and never answered, as to 
the amount of Voltaire’s fortune, and how it was acquired. Of this, we 
think, we shall give a somewhat satisfactory account. We have added a few 
anecdotes of his domestic life at Ferney, in order to bring a portrait of 
the man to enliven and give interest to the character of the author ; and 
as Voltaire was eminently distinguished for his wit, instead of copying, as 
Lord Brougham has done, two or three witty sayings which originally 
came from Grimm and such writers, and for half a century have been 
blown by every wind to every ear in Europe, we have put together a small 
collection which we made some time since, and with many of which no 
familiar acquaintance can generally be boasted. Our hope is that altogether 
our pages will afford some materials regarding this very celebrated and 
extraordinary person which may be new even to those who are acquainted 
with his works. Voltaire had no Boswell to give us a picture as faithful 
and minute as Denner would have painted. From Condorcet, had he chosen 
to take the necessary pains, or, perhaps, preferably from Vauvenargues, we 
should at least have had a work for which both the talents and character of 
the writers would have been pledged; but it has been left to be done by an 
angry secretary and a disappointed valet de chambre, and we defy in these 
two volumes of memoirs any one to separate the falsehood from the truth. 

We commence this portion of our work with a slight extract from a 
writer whose works are equally to be esteemed for their eloquence as for 
their rectitude of judgment, and the sober and enlightened views they contain 
on the moral and social condition of man. 

“ Condillac has had over the philosophical spirit of the last age the same 
influence that Voltaire possessed over the religious, and Rousseau on the 
political. To Condillac must be attributed that dryness and littleness which 
we have seen spreading over the mind: to Voltaire, raillery, mocking, and 
frivolity ; and Rousseau has made the characters of the people morose, 
churlish, discontented. There is not a nation on earth that could stand 
against a combination so fatal as this. Condillac was not at all better 
acquainted with the nature of man than the two others were with society, 
but he has been more successful in bending and distorting the spirit of the 
nation, because his doctrine was taught to the young in their first studies, 
who had read neither Rousseau nor Voltaire, and also because the general 
conduct of reasoning, and the philosophical direction of the mind, spread 
over its whole surface,” &c.* 

The next is from a writer of character equally high : we mean Frederic 
Ancillon, who had been private tutor to the late King of Prussia, and died 
prime minister in 1835 :— 

“Such high thoughts, such -grand intents, could only seize the mind in 
solitude. A love of retreat, the silence of the study, the meditations of a 





* See M. De Bonald, Récherches Philosophiques, vol. i. p. 188. We have 
given a translation in this and the other instances, but referred to the pages of the 
original.~-REv. 
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quiet and uniform life, were the habits and tastes of a past age. But new 
societies and circles became indefinitely multiplied ; the necessity for con- 
versation became general, and conversational talent was sought for more 
than any other. The collision of intellects polished and sharpened them, 
but at the same time it softened and straightened them. In society it is 
ideas, and not sentiments, that are required; indeed sentiment is out of 
place, and appears altogether strange. To strike, to amuse, to astonish, 
you want brilliant, not solid, ideas; ideas small and superficial, not great 
and profound ; playful, jesting ideas, not serious nor grave. ... Soon it 
became a habit to seize and bring out the resemblances of objects without 
their = or their differences without their resemblances. Objects 
were taken in profile only, and thus truth was lost. In the same way, a 
preference was given to doubts over proofs, to objections over answers and 
refutations, to paradoxes over sound and long-established ideas, to bon 
mots and pleasantries over arguments, and to the weapons of vidicule in- 
stead of logic. . . . . 

“Jn an age when the progress of arts, of labour, of riches, and of socia- 
bility, had so changed public manners (and where was this effect felt more 
forcibly than in France ?), Voltaire necessarily had a prodigious influence 
on his countrymen, and, consequently, on all Europe. Voltaire was by 
turns, or at the very same time, magnificent and miserly, liberal and 
grasping, the courtier of power and the friend of independence ; at once 
tolerant and persecuting, generous and revengeful. He flattered the great, 
and at the same time laughed at them; he celebrated the virtues of the 
people, and despised their stupidity ; he caressed the ministers of govern- 
ment, and sang the praises of liberty; he tore to pieces the great writers of 
the age of Louis XIV. while he sincerely admired them; he flattered the 
authors who were his contemporaries, and secretly and in his own mind 
insulted and despised them. Voltaire united in his single character all 
contrasts. Distinguished by the versatility of his genius, he took as he 
wanted all its shapes. By his defects as well as by his virtues, by his 
weaknesses as well as by personal qualities, he was fitted to be “the man 
of his age” (Chomme du siécle), and to prepare the downfall and de- 
struction of kingdoms. 

“ But Voltaire had received the impression of his age on himself before 
he gave it his own. There was at least between the two a constant action 
and reaction ; they were alternately cause and effect to each other.* 

“In a different age and in a different nation, Voltaire would not have 
become what he was: he himself would have been different. Voltaire had 
been the child of the regency before he was the representative of his age; 
and the spirit, the manners of the regency, with some modifications, have 
been the spirit and manners of all the reign of Louis XV. Now, in 
what consisted the spirit of the regency ? In having no belief in the dignity 
of human nature,—in having no belief of anything fine, noble, elevated ; 
but in denying everything, in mocking at everything—even at one’s own 
self, provided it was done with tact: in making the corruption of morals 





* Barante remarks the timidity of Voltaire’s earliest writings, and submission to 
authority ; and that it was only when applauded for his theatrical success, and flattered 
by familiarity with the noble and rich, that he found he had placed useless limits 
and restraints on himself, and that the more he ridiculed all serious things, the more he 
should please his patrons. Thus, gradually (peu a peu), he threw off all reserve, and 
ventured to speak on every subject with irreverence.-REYV. 


Gent. Mac. Vout. XXV, 
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more alluring by giving to it the corruption also of the understanding ; in 
amusing one’s self with vices as with things merely ridiculous ; and in 
seeing nothing in crimes but bold and strange combinations, and in prin- 
ciples but superannuated usages. The height of merit and of art was to 
efface and destroy all moral feelings and ideas by this game of irony, and 
these tactics of ridicule, which consisted in putting all in antithesis, in order 
to annihilate the two terms, or the two ideas, one by the other, and to 
destroy them both. One may truly say that the Duc de Richelieu, who, 
like Voltaire, was also the child of the regency, was also the representative 
of the manners and character of the higher classes of society, as Voltaire 
represented the spirit of his age. 

“On the supposition that Voltaire had the same turn of mind which 
made him at-once so agreeable and so dangerous, and in placing him in 
that age which he has so fitly represented, he would still not have exercised 
so extensive and lasting an influence if he had been deficient in any of the 
qualities which characterised it, and if he had not been placed in favour- 
able circumstances. Always active and, in truth, always inexhaustible, 
he continually reproduced the same ideas under new forms. He was the 
Proteus who changed his shapes, so that no one escaped him.* Those 
who did not read grave tragedies he acted on through his lighter poetry ; 
those indifferent to philosophical researches, by history ; and by continually 
reproducing the same ideas and the same facts, he persuaded those who 
took this rage for conviction, and this conviction for a sign of truth. By 
this continual repetition of the same things, he imprinted his sentiments 
and ideas on the minds of all. His residence in England gave a certain 
boldness to his thoughts and discourse, which soon degenerated into audacity 
and indecency, but which was of great use to him in hazarding that which 
no one had the courage to do. Voltaire was at once the leader and the 
spoiled child of the party. He had the direction of all the grand attacks, 
and like a common soldier he fought in the advanced posts, and was the 
first to mount the breach. The great age to which Voltaire attained might 
allow one to say of him, in parodying a few words of Tacitus, “ Habuerunt 
vitia spatium exemplorum.” His brilliant fortune, his large establishment, 
his residence out of France, first. at les Delices, afterwards at Ferney, pro- 
cured him throughout Europe almost the rank and reputation of a real 
power. If he had resided at Paris he would have had less reputation, 
because too many other remarkable and engaging things would have divided 
public attention, and his constant presence and his celebrity would have 
absolutely fatigued the public mind. 

“ Without doubt, the religious incredulity of Voltaire has had an influence 
on the incredulity of Germany and of England ; but in these countries it has 
taken a different path, and different weapons of attack. There is, between the 
character which unbelief has assumed in France and in England and Ger- 
many the same difference as between the genius of Voltaire and that of Lessing 
and of Hume, who have been for their respective countries what Voltaire has 





* Voltaire wrote to the Abbé Morellet, on his publication of the ‘‘ Manual of an 
Tnquisitor,” a letter, in which we find the following words :—‘ Plus nous sommes 
attachés 4 la religion de Jésus Christ, plus nous devons abhorrer l’abominable usage 
qu’on fait tous les jours de sa divine loi. Il est bien 4 souhaiter que vos fréres et vous 
donniez tous les mois quelque ouvrage edifiant comme celui-li, qui achéve de d’établir 
Je royaume du Christ, et de détruire les abus,’’ &c. Voltaire’s Correspondence. See 
Mémoires de Morellet, i, p, 62,.—Rzv. 
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been for his. Voltaire had the natural gift of seizing the contrasts and opposi- 
tion of ideas, with all the gaiety of a mind which laughs first itself before it 
makes others laugh, and that laugh proceeds from all the bitterness of the 
passions. His moving power was entirely the desire, indeed the necessity, 
to produce a quick, instantaneous impression on a light frivolous people. 
Lessing, whom the study of art made a poet, and whom Nature had madea 
profound and ingenious thinker, united to an erudition both solid and ex- 
tensive, a clear, luminous, reasoning faculty, the talent of analysis, a close, 
rigid logic, and an eminently philosophical mind. The love of truth, and 
not the love of fame, was the active spring, the vital principle, of his in- 
tellectual activity. Hume, whose mind was better constituted for observa- 
tions of detail than for general views, possessed rather a great strength of 
judgment than reasoning powers at once extensive, elevated, and profound. 
He could perfectly judge all matters of experience, but he saw no further. 
One cannot doubt his extraordinary sagacity and penetration, but he wanted 
altogether both imagination and sensibility, and became an wnbeliever both 
by the defects of his metaphysics and by the coldness of his heart. In 
France it was authority that was first attacked and overthrown. The in- 
fallibility of the Pope and of the Church, then all the doctrines, the rites 
and ceremonies, all the institutions that the Church and the Pope had 
created and sanctioned, were the first objects of the attacks of the unbe- 
lievers. In Germany they began by historical and critical researches in 
the sacred books, which induced a perfect revolution in the interpretation 
of them, and consequently in their dogmas and in faith. In England the 
commencement of the warfare was against the miracles which form the 
basis of Christian faith. To this point all objections are directed, but less 
against the evidence on which the miracles rested, than on the nature of 
the facts themselves, to which was opposed the constant, uniform, invariable 
march of universal nature. Soon, however, the attack became more general ; 
from positive absolute religion, the advance was made to the great objects 
of human thought, to God, to the soul of man, to the universe, and to the 
fundamental principles of all human knowledge,” &c.* 

We now open the pages of one of the most profound, most religious, and 
most eloquent writers of the age, we mean the learned author of the 
“ Soirées de St. Petersburg,” who feels strongly and speaks freely on all 
that concerns the welfare of man and the true interests of society. 

“ Ah! Monsieur le Comte, Voltaire is a fine genius if you please, but 
it is not the less true, that in praising Voltaire you must praise him under 
certain conditions, I had almost said against your will. The boundless 
admiration with which so many persons surround him, is the infallible 
mark of a corrupted heart. Let us not be deceived; if any one in looking 
over his library feels himself drawn towards the works of Ferney, 
(Les CEuvres de Ferney,) he is not living under the love of God. One 
has often ridiculed the authority of the Church, which condemned books 
“in odium auctoris,” but in fact it was quite just. Refuse the honours 
of genius to him who abuses his gifts. If this law was severely observed, 
one should soon see all mischievous books disappear; but, as we cannot 
enact it, let us at least take care not to palliate the more reprehensible excess 
of praising beyond measure very culpable writers, and this man above all. 
Without being conscious of it, he has pronounced a terrible doom against 





* See Essais Philosophiques de F. Ancillon, vol. i. p. 187.—Rev: 
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himself, that in which he says,—‘ A corrupted genius was never sublime.’ 
Nothing can be more true—and for this reason : Voltaire, with his hundred 
volumes, was never anything but a neat, elegant, and finished writer (joli ). 
I will execpt his tragedies, for the very nature of tragedy would force him 
to express noble sentiments that were strangers to his character ; and par- 
ticularly on the stage, which was the scene of his triumph, and where he 
could not deceive the eyes of the experienced. In his best pieces, he 
resembles his two great rivals ( Corneille and Racine ), as the cleverest 
hypocrite resembles a saint; but I must further contest his dramatic merit, 
and keep to my first observation. As long as Voltaire speaks in his own 
name, he is only pleasing (joli). Nothing can warm him, not even the 
battle of Fontenoy. ‘He is a very charming writer,’ they say: I say so too; 
but I understand the word ‘charming’ as a criticism. As for the rest, I 
cannot bear the exaggeration that calls him an wniversal genius. Certainly 
there are some rare exceptions to this universality; for instance, in his 
odes he is literally nothing; and no wonder, for an impiety, the growth of 
reflection, had extinguished with him the divine flame of enthusiasm. In 
the lyrical drama he is as bad, or even more ridiculous ; for his ear was 
literally deaf to the beauties of harmony, as his eyes were to those of art. 
In that kind of poetry most nearly allied to his natural talent, he drags 
himself along. He never rises above the middling; and, would one 
believe it? in comedy he is heavy and dull! the depraved heart has no 
comic humour in it. For the same reason he never could make an epigram. 
The smallest drop of his yenom never was spread over less than a hundred 
lines. If he tries satire, he becomes libellous. Jn history he is in- 
supportable, in spite of his art, his elegance, and the graces of his style ; 
but no quality could replace those he wanted, and which are the life-blood 
of history,—gravity, good faith, and dignity. As for his epic poem, I have 
no right to speak about it; for to judge of a book you ought to read it, 
and to read it you ought to be awake, but a drowsy monotony spreads over 
the great bulk of Voltaire’s writings, which indeed have but two subjects, 
the Scriptures and his enemies ; he either blasphemes or he insults ; his 
pleasantry and humour, which are so much praised, are yet far from being 
irreproachable ; the laughter they excite is not a just one, it is a grin, 
a grimace.* Did you never remark, that a divine anathema was written 
on his countenance? After so many years it is time to know it. Look 
at his figure in the Palace of the Hermitage. I never see it without 
rejoicing that it was not taken by a chisel that we derived from the Greeks, 
which would have thrown a kind of beau ideal over it. Here all is natural. 
There is as perfect truth in this head as if it had been a plaster-cast from 





* “ This subject (viz. that of fanaticism) led him naturally to joke on the life of 
Christ, and on his miracles. J dare not repeat seriously his sarcasms, and still less 
would I appear to approve them. I defended Jesus Christ, as being a philo- 
sopher after my own heart, whose doctrine was divine and whose morality was in- 
dulgent. ‘TI admire,’ [ said to Voltaire, ‘ his compassion for the weak and the unhappy. 
The words which he often addressed to women, and which proceed equally from a 
sublime philosophy and the most affecting indulgence.’ ‘ Oh yes! certainly,’ said he, 
with a look and smile filled with the most agreeable malice; ‘you women he has 
treated you so well that you ought always to take up his defence,’”’ &c. The writer is 
Madame de Segur; see Voyage de Ferney, p. 29. Mr. Twiss, who was at Ferney in 
1763, says that onthe altar of Voltaire’s church was a wooden figure of Christ, as large 
as life, covered with gilt ornaments. ‘‘ How do you like my Christ?” said he in 
English ; “or do you pronounce it Chreest ?”—Rry. 
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death. Look at that low abject forehead, that never knew the blush of 
modesty ; and those eyes, two extinct craters, that seem even now to boil 
over with lust and hatred. That mouth—perhaps I use a wrong word, 
but it is not my fault—that fearful victus stretching from ear to ear, and 
those thin lips pinched up by cruelty and malice, like a spring ready to open 
to dart out blasphemy and sarcasm. Do not talk 1o me of this man! 
I cannot bear the thought of him! Oh! what evil has he not brought on 
us! Like that insect, the pest of the garden, which never makes’ its 
devastations but on the roots of the most rare and lovely plants, Voltaire, 
with his sting, never ceases to pierce the two roots on which society exists, 
woman and youth! He instils into them the poison which is transmitted 
from one generation to another. It is all in vain that, in order to conceal 
these inexpressible outrages, his stupid admirers deafen with loud tirades 
about his having spoken excellently on those subjects most worthy of 
veneration. ‘They who so blindly volunteer their friendship do not see that 
they thus are completing the just condemnation of this most culpable writer. 
If Fenelon, with the same pen that painted the happiness of Elysium, had 
written the book of The Prince, he would have been a thousand times 
more vile and culpable than Machiavel was. The great crime of Voltaire 
is the abuse he has made of his talent, and the deliberate prostitution of 
a genius created to celebrate religion and virtue. He cannot allege, like so 
many others, the indiscretion of youth, want of thought, the force of the 
passions, or, the last excuse of all, the melancholy weakness of human 
nature. There is no excuse that can be made for him. His corruption is 
of a kind that belongs to himself alone. It is rooted in the inmost fibres of 
his heart, and is supported by all the force of his understanding. The 
ally of all that is sacrilegious, it defies God, in destroying man. With 
a fury which has no example, this insolent blasphemer at last declares him- 
self ‘the personal enemy of the Saviour of mankind,’* attaches to him 
a name of ridicule, and calls his sacred laws infamous. Abandoned by 
God, who punishes while he withdraws himself from the sinner, he at last 
knows no restraint. There have been others of these cynics, who have 
astonished vixtwe by their impudence, but Voltaire has astonished vice 
itself. How shall I paint the feelings which he excites in me. When I 
reflect on what he could have done, and what he has done, his inimitable 
talents only inspire me with a kind of holy anger, for which I cannot find 
a name, Suspended between admiration and horror, sometimes I would 
erect a statue to him—but by the hand of the executioner !” 

In speaking in another place of the materials of learning which Voltaire 
might be supposed to have possessed, to have enabled him to undertake 








* The late Monsieur Dutens (Reverend) pledges himself for the truth of the two 
following anecdotes. ‘‘ One of Voltaire’s friends had been at Berlin and seen the King 
of Prussia. Returning, he called on Voltaire at Ferney, who opened his heart to him, 
and, with tears in his eyes, said,—‘ I must tell you my vexation and grief. I had long ago 
reckoned on that prince whom you have seen to assist me in the overthrow of the Christian 
religion ; but since he has been on the throne he has so engaged himself in politics that 
he has altogether neglected the good cause.’’’—“‘ A friend of mine, who had been ona 
visit to Voltaire, told me that one day after dinner he made his servants one by one 
come in, and then asked them separately if they were Christians ; and, giving a glass 
of wine to those who asserted they were not, he threatened to discharge the only one 
who showed some disinclination to second his animosity to Christianity.’ Dutens 
= he had these anecdotes from the parties themselves, See CEuvres Mélées, p. 188, 
—TEV. 
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successfully the learned and laborious works of history which he did, the 
author says,— 

“ The library of Voltaire, as is well known, was bought at his death by 
the Empress of Russia. It was deposited at the Hermitage, a part of the 
great winter palace built by Catharine the Second. The statue of Voltaire, 
in white marble, executed by Houdon, is placed at the end of the library, as 
if being the overseer of it. This library gives rise to some important ob- 
servations, which have never yet, I think, been made. I remember, as well 
as a man can remember anything he read fifty years ago, that in the 
romance of Clarissa, Lovelace writes to his friend—‘ If you wish to under- 
stand a young person, begin by knowing the books she reads.’ This is an 
incontestable truth ; but there is a wider and more general truth in it than 
Richardson suspected. It is connected not only with character, but with 
knowledge ; and it is certain that in looking over the library of any person 
you may, in a short time, ascertain what he likes and what he knows. It 
is in this point of view that the library of Voltaire is particularly curious. 
One can hardly recover from one’s astonishment in observing the extreme 
mediocrity of the works which satisfied the patriarch of Ferney. In vain 
you looked for what. are called great works (grands livres), or valuable 
editions of the classics; the whole gave one the idea of a cabinet of books 
collected to amuse a country squire in the winter evenings. I remarked a 
press filled with volumes in broken sets, crammed with notes in Voltaire’s 
writing, and almost all poor in matter and in bad taste. The entire col- 
lection is a proof that Voltaire was a stranger to every kind of profound 
knowledge, but especially to classic literature. If this wanted proof, it 
would be supplied by marks of ignorance without example that escape 
Voltaire in hundreds of places in his works, in spite of all his precau- 
tions,” &c.* 

Lord Brougham has given the history of the Calas family, as one in 
which the zeal, the humanity, the hatred of oppression, injustice, and 
envy in Voltaire were signally displayed in defending injured innocence and 
rescuing the fame of a calumniated family from the ruin and ignominy into 
which it had fallen. This same story has passed current through many 
narratives before his, delivered, like his, in the most triumphant language, 





* Mr. Twiss, who in 1768 saw Voltaire’s library at Ferney, said that it consisted of 
about 5,000 volumes. He noticed among the books three English tragedies—Dodsley’s 
Cleone and Mason’s Elfrida and Caractacus, bound together, and lettered on the back 
Tragedies Barbares ! The best specimen of Voltaire’s knowledge of the English lan- 
guage that we can give are the following pretty lines to Lady Hervey. They were 
written when he was in England, and young. He appears to have lost his facility in 
advanced years of composing in the language, though he read it with tolerable ease. 


TO LADY HERVEY. 
Hervey! would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast ? 
Trifling is the inclination 

That by words can be expressed. 
In my silence see the lover ; 

True love is by silence known. 
In my eyes you ’ll best discover 

All the power of your own. 


There is a letter to Mr. Theriot from Cirey, in 1738, written in English, which is 
passably correct in words and idiom ; and Voltaire published an Essay on the Epic 
Poets in English, See D’Israeli’s Amenities of Literature, vol, iii, p. 113.—Rev. 
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and apparently defying all scepticism,—vouching for the humanity of the 

heart and the zeal of the spirit, and justly claiming for Voltaire the noblest 

character that can belong to one of the human race—the avenger of the 

oppressed. Now, we shall claim permission calmly to tell our own story. 
“ Tue CHEVALIER. 

«“ Ah! at this moment [ was thinking of Calas, and the Calas family 
made me think on ‘the horse and all the stud.’ * It is wonderful what a 
chain connects ideas, and how imagination is always interrupted by reason. 

“ THE Count. 

“Don’t apologise, I beg. You really do me a favour in recalling to my 
mind this famous judgment, which furnishes a proof of what you lately 
said. J assure you, Sir, there is no fact less proved than the innocence 
of Calas. ‘There are a thousand reasons to doubt it, and to believe the 
contrary ; but nothing on the subject has so much struck me as a letter 
from Voltaire himself to the celebrated physician Tronchin, of Geneva, 
which letter some years ago I read quite at my leisure. In the middle of 
the public discussion the most animated, when Voltaire had shown himself 
and gained the title of the defender of innocence and the avenger of hu- 
manity, he jested and played the buffoon in this letter as if he were 
writing on the opéra comique. I particularly remember this phrase that 
struck me—‘ Vous avez trouvé mon Mémoire trop chaud, mais je vous en 
prépare un autre au bain Marie.—‘ You found my Memoir rather warm, 
but I am preparing another for you boiling hot’ (Bain Marie.) It is in 
this grave and sentimental style that this worthy man spoke privately to a 
man who possessed his confidence, at the time when all Europe was 
ringing with his fanatical lamentations.” 

( To be continued.) 





Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of the World. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 


August. Saturday. G. left me to return to England with F———. 
I set off for the castle of Prince , on the borders of Hungary. 

Monday. Some officers in a neighbouring garrison dined—I sat beside 
one uncommonly handsome man, who conversed with me in French for 
some time very agreeably. I had observed that he spoke it particularly 
well, and with no German accent, when the Prince said something to me 
of “ votre compatriot,’ and the officer, whom the Prince addressed as 
“ Count,” turned to me and said in the richest Irish brogue, “ May be you 
do not consider an Irish exile in the service of a foreign power as your 
countryman at all?” I shook hands with him and expressed my satisfac- 
tion at meeting him, and wondered why he should doubt my considering 
him as my fellow-countryman. 


Count. It is more than most Englishmen do, then: we are considered 








* When the good fame of the Calas was re-established, the Duke of A: asked of 
an inhabitant of Toulouse ‘‘ how it came to be possible that the tribunal of that city 
which judged him came to be so cruelly mistaken ?”” The answer was, ‘‘ The best horse 
occasionally stumbles.’’ ‘‘ Good!’ replied the Duke—‘‘but a whole stable full ?”— 


See Soirées de St. Petersburgh, by Count de Maistre, 1, 43, 240, 281 h 
extracts.- Rev. 69, PY » 1, 43, ? , for the above 
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aliens, and we are compelled to make ourselves so; better be the servants 
of a foreign emperor than the slaves of an English king. 

I laughed ; and said we did not consider Irishmen as slaves. 

Count. No, but you treat them as such; hereditary bondsmen, the 
playthings of a few great settlers, who dispose of the nation en masse, as 
they would of a slave ship. The Lord Lieutenant the proprietor, the 
secretary the overseer, ready with the lash and the fetters and the goad to 
wring us to his purposes. 

I could not help smiling, and the Count, with much emotion, said to me, 
“TI see by your countenance that you are a very goodnatured person, and 
if you were a Frenchman or a German you would sympathise in our mis- 
fortunes, but because you are an Englishman you laugh at us, and think it 
a good joke that five millions of men, because they will not give up the 
religion of their fathers, because they will not fall down and worship 
Mammon instead of God, are to be withheld from every freeman’s right 
and every christian’s privilege. Denied the just rewards of their abilities, 
no civic crown is ever wove for them ; they may plead, but they can never 
judge ; they may wear the lawyer’s gown, but can never put on the Chan- 
cellor’s robes—kept in tutelage, they are never allowed the manly toga. 
We may use the sword, but we can never receive the baton ; we must shed 
our blood, give our lives, for our tyrants, but we cannot command, and we 
may return home.—Oh! how many have I seen of them in poor Ireland— 
return home after long, long years of bloody toil, maimed, blind—with an 
empty sleeve and a broken constitution, to spend their lees of life in some 
hut just habitable, while those they served with, because they bear a Saxon 
name, and follow a Saxon worship, are decked with stars, and ribbons, and 
knighthood, and are generals and marshals.” 

I said that I had always thought the Catholic disabilities most unjust, and 
that I sympathized with all my heart in their noble disinterestedness. This 
pacified him a good deal ; but when I said that there were English Catho- 
lies too who stood by their ancient faith, and refused the highest honours 
rather than palter with their consciences 

Count.—Yes ; but, if they have not their hereditary privileges, they have 
their hereditary acres and their far-descended rank. The Duke of Norfolk 
and Lord Shrewsbury have their dukedom and their earldom still; but we, 
poor savages in a distant island, we are pillaged, we are degraded ; living, 
perhaps, on some scantling saved from the tyrant’s grasp ; some edge of a 
morass, some remnant of bog, not worth the robbery, is the dwelling-place 
of a king’s descendant. ‘The ancient and dismantled forests of the land 
have mouldered to decay beneath the oppressor’s rule, and the sons of the 
ancient masters of those leafy woods are fain to keep up their existence on 
this soil of decay: so long has the oppressive tyranny endured, that 
nature’s self bears witness in her changes to the cycle of our wrongs. 
The original race are disappearing, like those antlered giants of our land 
that remain only in fossil skeletons. To find a gentleman with an O 
before his name, like myself, will soon be as rare as to dig up a complete 
skeleton of an Irish elk. 

I reminded him of O’Bryen, Marquess of Thomond. 

Count.—But at what price are those honours preserved ? The renegade 
in his green turban may sit upon the divan by the Grand Signior; but 
does not every Christian spit upon him in his heart? No, no—let us 
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honour, their immortal soul—better to fly to a more favoured land. Let 
the minister of our religion go to Spain, the realm of His Catholic Ma- 
jesty—there he may wear the cowl unmocked—there he may kneel before 
altars worthy of his faith. There he will not be maddened to see his own 
ancient shrines lie desolate to the elements, or desecrated with the worship, 
cold and formless, of the favoured few. There kings and nobles share the 
pomp of high-arched fanes and pillared aisles ; at home, with scarce sub- 
sistence, in a thatched cabin, perhaps, he may celebrate the mysteries of 
religion to a kneeling multitude, bareheaded, with mire beneath and 
pelting snow above. 

“ Perhaps, however,” said I, “there is more real devotion in these 
humble chapels than in all the gorgeous temple of Spain or Italy. At all 
events, it is a living, daily proof of a generous devotion that a state religion 
could never give.” 

“ Very true,” said he, laughing ; “ the consolations of persecution are 
something our worst enemies cannot deprive us of. To part us and our 
misfortunes you think would be to lose us the glory of martyrdom 
and the gratification of complaint. Never fear; we would soon get up 
something else to complain about. Even John Bull, well fed as he is, 
can grumble enough.” 

“ While Paddy, on a cold potato, can always contrive to laugh at us 
still,” said I. 

He laughed too ; but a moment after his eyes flashed. 

“Yes! that is just the tone—that is just the turn—that is just the 
acme of Saxon insult—the height of civilized barbarity. Yes; they will 
make them merry with their slaves; they condescend to be amused when 
they treat us as their jesters and their fools ; they bring us, blinded slaves, 
like Samson in the idol temple, to make sport for the multitude. O! 
shame to my country, that her sons are proud to sit at the tyrant’s board, 
to be fed from the silver and gold, and take the wages of his wit. Better 
—a thousand times better—rend at once the heartstrings from one’s native 
land, tear out the bleeding roots of kindred ties, and be an alien in soil as 
we are in race. Better be an Irishman in a foreign land than a foreigner 
in Ireland ; better to leave our green fields and glassy lakes, and beautiful 
women, and ardent-spirited men, and be the hireling of a stranger in a 
strange land. Chilled and withered among phlegmatic boors, we know at 
least what we are—we have at least the hireling’s hire. Better wear this 
foreign coat, and bear a foreign standard, than be mocked in Saxon scarlet 
over an Irish heart, and, called a freeman, live a slave.” 

had thought of suggesting the Duke of Wellington as a pretty suc- 
cessful Irishman ; but I knew it would only bring on “ the renegade” again, 
and so J simply asked how long he had been in the Austrian service. 

Count.—Nine long years. I left my home—an orphan—houseless and 
portionless, at fourteen years of age, and sought and found an asylum, a 
service here. 

“ You had the honour, then, to be in some of the victories over the 
French ?” 

Count—Yes; but only the last year. I joined from the military 
academy as a cadet. I have just seen fighting—I have heard the cannon 
and seen a field of battle—I have ridden a charge—I have stood fire ; but 
I have not won my spurs. I just tasted the glories of a fight—I just felt 
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victory—just knew it, and no more. The rest of life is, I suppose, to be 
worn through in a garrison, or now and then a solemn parade, or an escort 
on a state day. It is in such a life that the sadness of an exile ices to 
the very core: had I lived in the hurry of war, th® confusion of a camp, 
the glorious dangers of war, I might have lulled the throbs of regret or 
filled the void of a desolate heart. As it is, life is to me but a cruel 
dream ; and how long, perhaps, before the waking ! the past, despair,—and 
the present, a blank. 

I endeavoured to point out what a glorious name his countrymen had 
acquired in arts and eloquence, as poets and as soldiers, all over the world, 

The Count smiled, and said, “Irishmen are everywhere ; but what is 
Ireland? We have individual glory, but we have no country.” 

I said all these lamentations were from want of faith. 

Count (frowning horribly).—Faith—how do you mean ? 

“JT do not mean religious faith—do not be alarmed ; I am no contro- 
versialist. I mean by faith belief in a plain fact. You and your country- 
men will not believe that you are part of the British empire. Why want 
to have a separate glory, a different nationality ? Why not take ours and 
give yours? Why hesitate to consider me as your countryman? I con- 
sider you as much mine as I do a Norfolk man, though I was born in 
Suffolk.” 

Count.—But when was Suffolk an independent nation? Were your 
ancestors kings ? 

“¢ Monarchs of all they surveyed’ my ancestors have been for many 
ages,” said I, laughing. “That I acknowledge to be all the kingship I 
can boast.” 

The Prince just then addressed me, and the conversation became 
general, After dinner coffee was served as we walked on a beautiful 
terrace, commanding a wide but rather desolate prospect. It was a de- 
licious evening, and as we stayed out till sunset the distant mountains 
were brilliant in a flood of golden light. The Greek revolution was talked 
of, and the Count, drawing me to the end of the terrace, pointed in the 
direction of the Carpathian chain. 

“ There,” said he—* that barrier alone divides us from the land of 
freedom. There is Greece—there is a land which has emancipated itself-— 
there are heroes worthy descendants of their immortal ancestors. They 
have now their Demosthenes to rouse them against the king, and their 
Miltiades to fight his satraps.” 

“JT doubt,” said I, “that you will find more of the Themistocles 
among them.” 

“T shall try,” said he. “TI really think I will leave this inane existence 
and go to Greece. There I shall not only see fighting, and feel the ex- 
citement of war, but war in the fairest cause; I shall there learn how a 
nation of slaves can destroy their tyrants; there I shall know how the 
volcano of liberty, the imprisoned Typhon, has at last struggled into life, 
after its ages of disturbed repose, when only lava streams along the snow 
of oppression marked its existence, with now and then a burst of flame, 
quenched as soon as seen. At last the giant limbs upheave, the whole 
superincumbent mountain gives way, and in the rush and torrent of vol- 
canic force the tyrant and the tyranny are overwhelmed. If I could fight 
for Greece till it was once more a nation, then I would return to Ireland, 
and die or make my fatherland a nation too.” 
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I strongly advised his going to Greece, and said that though I did not 
wish to damp his generous ardour, I thought he would find the whole 
affair very inferior to what he imagined. The rest of the party came up, 
and I had some confersation with the commanding officer, who spoke 
affectionately of the young Irishman, saying he was a capital officer and a 
very fine fellow. After the military men were gone I spoke to the Prince, 
and he promised to have arrangements made at Vienna to secure the 
Count from losing his Austrian rank if he went to Greece; a difficult 
business. 





Tuesday.—Went to call on the Count. Found him playing on the 
violoncello ; he played well. His room full of books, music, and all the 
evidences of an accomplished man. I told him I had a relation in a regiment 
at Corfu, and that I knew the governor, and offered him letters to them ; 
which he thankfully accepted. A few months of the Greek revolution may 
cure him for life of his national independence. He was again at the Prince’s 
this evening. Warsaw was mentioned, and the Count said to me, “ It 
wrings my heart to think of Warsaw. It is Dublin—a deserted capital-— 
an imaginary metropolis ; all the remains of grandeur, all the glories of a 
senate and a resident nobility, left in their ghastly forms—the spectres of 
happier days; wealth, and genius, and honour, all gone—all merged in a 
conqueror’s power, and the sons of little men walk over the graves of the 
mighty. Like tethered animals, the despised natives tread their permitted 
round ; and, chafe and struggle as they may against their binding tether, 
they chafe in vain.” 

“ Those who eat the grass quietly, and fatten on it, are the wisest,” 
said I. 

“ The best beasts for their masters, certainly ; the most easily bought 
and sold,” said he. ; 

“ Submission to human government is the same principle as resignation 
to Providence ; it brings its own reward,” said I. 

“With the small difference between power and omnipotence,” said he. 
“ Resignation is the virtue of a hero ; submission the vice of a coward.” 

But when, as you say, the chafing against the tether is in vain, why 
chafe ?” said I. 

“Because, though hitherto in vain, it may at last succeed. We may 
lose to-day, but win to-morrow. You see Greece a 

“ Yes,” said I, smiling, “I do; and so will you, I hope, and learn that 
any evil is better than civil war.” 








WeimMAR.—I was presented to Goéthe : fine head, handsome figure, and 
aristocratic air. He spoke French, and talked a great deal—rather prosy ; 
I could not recollect a striking observation to note when I came home. 
Yet there was no appearance of decay in his faculties; he is very much 
what he always was. He gave me the idea of a cold-hearted, selfish 
person. He was very civil, though—goodnatured, indeed ; but I did not 
feel the least wish ever to see or hear him again. And yet I could not 
say he disappointed me; he is very much what I expected. Weimar is a 
nice, domestic sort of capital. 

September 18.—Embarked for England after a very pleasant tour. 
The Germans are always to me a curious study—they are so near, and 
yet so different from English. There never were people who more 
contradicted the doctrine of race and upheld that of position: their 
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inland situation, their small states, their many universities, their ne- 
cessarily being so often the theatre of war, and actors in it, without 
understanding their parts—at once a narrow and a wide existence—give a 
dull romance to their character so different from the island spirit of Saxon 
England. 

Sept. London a desert, of course. Very peaceful and comfortable, 
and glad to be at home again and be quite quiet. Having discovered at 
Bonn my ignorance of the literature of fiction of the day, I shall set 
myself diligently to the perusal of the fashionable novels. 

18th. Read Melmoth. ‘The author is evidently mad, but it is the 
madness of great genius. The idea of the heroine in her island cut off 
from human kind and gazed at from afar is a poetical idea, and beautifully 
told ; and in the convent and Inquisition horrors there are scenes wrought 
up with a power that is more like Dante than any other writer I have 
ever read, The extravagances and utter want of decorum in the book 
quite confound one, when one considers it as the work of a clergyman ! 

( To be continued.) 





Mr. Urpan, Earl of Berkshire. Their consangui- 





THE following is a passage in the 
“ Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope,” 
8vo. 1845, ii. 260: 


‘¢ What is to account for some people’s 
good fortune but their star? There was 
Lord Suffolk, an ensign in a marching 
regiment, and thirteenth remove from the 
title—see what an example he was! It 
was predestined that he should arrive at 
greatness, although, when the news was 
brought him that he was come to the title, 
he had not money enough to pay for a 
post-chaise: but nothing could hinder 
what his good star was to bring him. 
Lady Suffolk, a clergyman’s daughter of 
a hundred a-year, was a very clever shrewd 
woman, and filled her elevated station 
admirably.’’ 


This applies to the father of the 
present Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, namely, John the fifteenth Earl 
of Suffolk, who succeeded to the peer- 
age in 1783, and died a General in the 
army in 1820. He was, it is true, 
only distantly related to his prede- 
cessor ; but what Lady Hester Stan- 
hope could mean by “thirteenth re- 
move from the title,” it is difficult to 
discover. 

If it were intended to refer to the 
degrees of consanguinity between the 
Earl Thomas, who died in 1783, and 
his successor, they were fourth cousins, 
viz. Thomas, son of Henry-Bowes 11th 
Earl, son of Craven, son of William, 
son of Thomas first Earl of Berkshire ; 
and J ohn, son of Philip, son of Charles, 
son of Philip, another son of the first 


nity therefore was only in eight re- 
moves, not thirteen. 

But if the expression was meant to 
refer to the number of heirs male 
whose lives intervened and appeared 
to prevent the accession of Mr. John 
Howard to the peerage, I still do not 
find them to amount to anything like 
the number of thirteen. On the con- 
trary, from the time of his birth in 
1739, they seem never to have ex- 
ceeded four or five at one time, or 
nine in all, viz. 

1. Henry the tenth Earl; died 17435. 

2. Henry-Bowes 11th Earl; d. 1757. 
William Vise. Andover; d. 1756 
- Henry 12th Earl; d. 1779. 

- Henry 13th Earl; d. 1779. 

6. Thomas 14th Earl; d. 1783. 

7. Capt. Philip Howard (his own 
father), d. 1741. 

8. Colonel Thomas Howard (his 
eldest: brother), d. 1778. 

9. Williamn-Wyndham Howard (his 
second brother), d. 1739-40. 

The succession to the earldom of 
Suffolk has been remarkably irregular : 
and in consequence there have been 
so many as twenty Earls during three 
centuries, the present being the twenty- 
first. Inseven instances it has devolved 
on collateral heirs ; and at two periods, 
namely, in 1745 and in 1783, the main 
stem had so entirely failed, that a re- 
mote line was called to the succession. 

On the death of Henry tenth Earl 
of Suffolk, in 1745, he was succeeded 
by Henry-Bowes fourth Earl of Berk- 
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shire, who was fourth in lineal descent 
from the first’ Earl of Suffolk, the earl- 
dom of Berkshire having been conferred 
on that Earl’s second son Thomas.* 

The second remote succession, in 
the year 1783, was that referred to by 
Lady Hester Stanhope. 

At the birth of John the 15th Earl, 
on the 7th March, 1739, the eldest 
line was still existing, and his father 
(who died a Captain of Marines in 
Jamaica in 1741) could indeed have 
had no prospect of succeeding. Henry, 
tenth Earl of Suffolk, the last who 
lived in the princely palace of Audley 
End, (erected by the founder of the 
Suffolk family, who was Lord 'Trea- 
surer in the reign of James the First,) 
died on the 22d April, 1745. The 
family of the Earls of Berkshire then 
succeeded, as already mentioned ; and 
the new Earl of Suffolk had two heirs 
in the direct line, his son and his 
grandson, and also a younger son 
‘Thomas, who afterwards became the 
fourteenth Earl. Yet, even then, 
however remote the probability of Mr. 
John Howard's succession might ap- 
pear, his brother Thomas and he were 
next to those three persons; and con- 
sequently he was only jifth removed 
from the peerage, not thirteenth. 

William Viscount Andover, the 
elder son of the 11th Earl, was killed 
by a fall from his chaise in 1756, and 
his father died in 1757. Colonel ‘Thomas 
Howard, the elder brother of Mr. 
John Howard, then became only second 
removed trom the title. 

However, Ilenry the twelfth Earl 
was & young man, rather younger than 
his cousins, having been born on the 
10th May, 1739. ‘He married first in 
1764, but his wife died in 1767, leaving 
only an infant daughter. For ten years 
after that period the hopes of the ju- 
nior branch might be cherished. But 
in 1777 the Earl married again: still 
he had no male heir when his death 
ensued on the 7th of March 1779. 
His widow, however, was enceinte, and 
on the 8th August following she gave 
birth toa son. This infant was born 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, but he 
lived only for two days. 








* This dignity also had not descended 
lineally. The second and third Earls, 
who were brothers, both died without 
male issue; the fourth Earl was their 
grand-nephew, 
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From that time the succession of 
John Howard was nearly certain. The 
Hon. Thomas Howard, who became 
fourteenth Earl of Suffolk, was a wi- 
dower with a daughter only, and fifty- 
eight years of age. John’s own brother 
Colonel Thomas Howard continued a 
bachelor, and was killed on his wa 
from America, in an engagement wit 
a privateer, in 1778. The Earl might 
have been expected to live longer, but 
he died on the 23d Feb. 1783, and then 
Mr. John Howard succeeded. From 
the time of his brother’s death, at least, 
he must have looked forward to such 
being his fortune, either sooner or later. 

Lady Hester Stanhope was again 
incorrect in her supposition that Lady 
Suffolk was “a clergyman’s daughter.” 
In Mr. Iloward of Corby’s Memorials of 
the Howards she is styled “Julia 
daughter and heir of John Gaskarth 
esquire, of the county of Cumber- 
land.”+ ‘This marriage took place on 
the 2d July 1774. 

Respecting this marriage a long nar- 
rative, of which I cannot recall the 
particulars, appeared in the newspapers 
within these few years. If I recollect 
rightly, it was the tale of love in a farm- 
house, and represented the lady as 
entirely ignorant of the birth or expec- 
tations of Mr. Howard, then a captain in 
the army, even if he was himself cogni- 
sant of them. Such a story, however, 
must be a romance, in reference to 
both parties, for Lady Suffolk’s father 
was a man of property.[ Mr. Howard 
was not a very young man at this 
period, being five-and-thirty years of 

+ In Debrett’s and Sharpe’s Peerages 
this gentleman was named ‘‘ Casgarth, of 
Penrith.” It is corrected in Debrett, 
edit. 1846. 

t The following is from Jefferson’s His- 
tory of Leath Ward, 8vo. 1840:—*‘ Another 
of these manors (in Penrith) formerly be- 
longed to the ancient and ‘ worshipful 
family’ of the Huttons, of Hutton Hall, 
in Penrith, who appear to have resided 
here from the time of Edward I. until it 
was sold, in 1734, by Addison Hutton, 
M.D. the last of the family, to John Gas- 
karth, esq. whose son sold it, in 1790, to 
the late Earl of Lonsdale.” Under the 
family of Hasell of Dalemain it also ap- 
pears that a sister of Lady Suffolk mar- 
ried a Hasell ; viz. ‘‘ Williams Hasell, esq. 
son of the above, married Mary, daughter 
of John Gaskarth, of Hutton Hall in Pen- 
rith, esq. and died without issue in 1786, 
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age. He died on the 23d Jan. 1820, 
in his 8lst year. His wife had died 
exactly two months before, on the 23d 
Nov. 1819.* 

The research required in drawing 
up the preceding observations having 
led me to refer to the recent interest- 
ing publication of Mr. C. E. Long, en- 
titled “ Royal Descents,” and remem- 
bering that Charles the 10th Duke of 
Norfolk and Bernard the late Duke 
were both obliged to go back to Henry- 
Frederick Earl of Arundel, who died 
in 1652, as the source of their inheri- 
tance, I have been induced to pursue 
in the pages of that work the present 
“ apparent” succession to the dignities 
of the chief of the Howards; and from 
that authority, assuming that the data 
are correct, I find that the following 
conclusions may be drawn : 

1. The only immediate heirs to the 
dukedom of Norfolk, in the event of 
the failure of issue male of the present 
duke and his sons, are the issue of his 
uncles; should that issue fail, the 
next heir would be the Earl of Suf- 
folk and Berkshire. 

2. There are no male Howards (fail- 
ing the issue male of the present Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire) nearer than 
the Earl of Carlisle ; for I apprehend 
that Sir Robert Howard undoubtedly 
left no issue male. 

3. On failure of the immediate male 
heir of the Earl of Carlisle the next 
heir to the dukedom would be Mr. 
Howard of Corby; but he must first 
prove the extinction of the male issue 
of Henry and Thomas 3d and 4th sons 
of Sir Francis Howard of Corby. I 
apprehend that no such issue can exist, 
as the estate of Corby devolved to a 
younger son, Mr. Howard's ancestor. 

4. Assuming that the dukedom be- 
came vested in the Corby branch, the 
only known male heir, on the extine- 
tion of that branch, would be the Earl 
of Effingham ; but it would be neces- 
sary, in order to establish his claim, to 
prove the extinction of all male issue 
of no less than five sons of Sir Charles 
Howard of Croglin, co. Cumberland, 
all of whom were living in 1665. 

5. On reverting to the Earldom of 
Effingham, and assuming the extinction 


* In Mr. Howard’s ‘* Memorials of the 
Howard Family,” the year of Lady Suf- 
folk’s death is misprinted 1816. In De- 
brett’s Peerage the date is misstated as 
Oct, 19, 1819. 
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of that family, we are left to find a 
Duke of Norfolk amongst the descend- 
ants, if any, of five younger sons of Sir ~ 
Francis Howard of Bookham, who 
died in 1651. 

6. The extinction of all such issue 
being proved, the male issue of the Ist 
Duke, the “ Jockey of Norfolk,” would 
be extinct. Quod longé absit ! 

Yours, &e. H. 


Mr. Urpsan, April 3. 

IN a work recently published, 
entitled “ Royal Descents,” and which 
purports, in great measure, to treat 
of chivalry, it is, before all things, 
necessary to do homage to that fairer 
sex, in whose cause the lance was 
broken in times past, and through 
whom the honours of the royal shield 
are now derived. For this reason 
I hasten to repair, if it be possible, 
the injustice done to five much in- 
jured coheiresses, some of the few in 
this country who are entitled to quarter 
the coat of 
“Old John of Gaunt — time-honoured 

Lancaster.”’ 
Before the name of Sir Edward Hag- 
gerstone (page 22,) I ought to have 
inserted the following claimants as 
daughters and coheirs of his brother, 
the late Sir Thomas Haggerstone, viz. 

Mary-Anne, wife of David Marjori- 
banks, who assumed the name of 
Robertson. 

Margaret. 

Winifrede. 

Emma. 

Charloite. 

I have also to state that, in page 56, 
the following names should be in- 
serted between the family of Lord de 
Ros and the Duke of Rutland, viz. 

Montagu, Earl of Abingdon, and his 
brothers, 

Peregrine Bertie, 

The Rev. Frederic Bertie, 

In right of descent from William 
sixth Lord Willoughby, of Parham, 
third son of the said Lady Frances 
Manners, wife of William third Lord 
Willoughby.—Your contrite servant, 

Tue Avutuor. 


Mr. Urzan, April 23. 


WE have now so many gentlemen 
and ladies who amuse themselves by 
taking rubbings from sepulchral brasses 
and incised slabs that it is desirable, I 
think, both for these “rubbers” and 
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for archeologists in general, that we, 

through you, should be informed of 
’ their several mutual labours, and 
more especially as we might thereby 
know where with probability we could 
find brasses or other monuments from 
whichrubbingshave not beentaken, and 
so render our labours and peregrina- 
tions more useful than they otherwise 
would be. 

With the intent, therefore, of making 
such conimunications at once succinct 
and instructive, I beg to suggest that 
they should be couched in the follow- 
ing form, unless any of your more in- 
genious correspondents can give us 
some better plan, remembering always 
that brevity is indispensable. 

I am aware of a plan somewhat 
similar having been adopted in “ 'The 
Topographer and Genealogist,” edited 
by Mr. John Gough Nichols, and now 
in course of publication,* and to which 
very useful work the communications 
which this plan of mine may, I hope, 
bring forth, cannot but be of great 
utility ; and notices of tracings from 
stained glass or mural monuments 
might also beregistered in thesame way. 

My plan is simply that all possessors 
of rubbings should furnish you with a 
description of them arranged under 
the following heads, but which, in their 
own private catalogues, might be made 
the headings of columns in an oblong 
folio, viz. County and parish | situation 
inchurch | material, size,and condition 
of themonument, stating its material b 
a prefixed B. for brass, S. for stone, G. 
for glass | persons designated and no- 
tice of their kindred | condition or 
station in society | dates | age | armo- 
rial bearings | costume, civil, ecclesi- 
astical, or military | peculiarities of 
any kind; and another column for 
general remarks. 

I beg further to observe that some 
kind of register like the above ought 
to be kept by every parochial incum- 
bent. Yours, &e. W. Bromet. 


Mr. Urpan, Feb, 24. 
SO many of your readers feel in- 
terested in heraldry that I am induced 


* An account of the effigies and sepul- 
chral brasses existing throughout thecounty 
of Bedford has been published in that work ; 
and also the sepulchral memorials of many 
of the hundreds of Suffolk, compiled by 
Mr, Davy, of Ufford, 
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to advert to a passage in the will of 
Humphrey de Bohun Earl of Here- 
ford, printed in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. IT. p. 343, lest the editor’s 
comments upon it should mislead them. 
The passage is as follows : 

‘¢j. quintepoint de Hoylaund et j de 
blaunk cendal. et j. palé de rouge velvet, 
et de penne de paun. j. autre quartelé des 
armes Dengleterre et de Hereford.” 

Upon this bequest the editor ob- 
serves : 


‘¢ Perhaps the most valuable passage in 
it is one which will be most interesting to 
the herald. I allude to the evidence it 
affords of the practice of quartering arms 
in England some time before the date of 
the earliest instance of it extant, and also 
previously to the date genexally received, 
on theauthority of Camden!. Among the 
objects which the abbot (of Walden) re- 
ceived from John de Tosseburi, was a 
courte-point™ (quinte-point) quartered 
(quartelé”) with the arms of England 
and Hereford. It is well known that the 
earliest example of a quartered shield in 
England occurs on the third® great seal of 
Edward the Third; hence it has been in- 
ferred that the fashion begun in his reign. 
Here we have clear evidence of its existence 
in 1322, five years before that monarch’s 
accession. This fact may serve, in some 
measure, to remove the doubts which have 
been hitherto entertained respecting the 
genuineness of the quartered shield on the 
curious sepulchral effigy in Winchester 
Cathedral, commonly called the effigy of 
William de Foix.” 


In my humble opinion, however, the 
learned editor of the Archeological 
Journal has altogether misunderstood 
the passage, and instead of the arms of 
England and Hereford having been 
quartered inthe same shields, the counter- 
point was merely divided into several 
square compartments, filled alternately 
with shields of the arms of England 
and shields of the arms of Bohun, in 
the same manner as the other counter- 
point was divided into perpendicular 
stripes of red velvet and of peacocks 
feathers. It is well known that though 
the words paly, quarterly, &c. are now 
confined to heraldry, yet that those 
and many similar terms existed long 
before heraldry was reduced toa 
science, and were adopted into it be- 
cause they were the usual words by 





1 Remaines, ed. 1629, p- 159. 
™ Culcitra-puncta: a quilt. 
» Ecartelé. 9° Engraved in Sandford, 
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which objects placed in particular 
positions or of particular shapes were 
described in conversation and writing. 
Had it been intended to describe 
the counterpoint as containing various 
shields, each having the arms of! England 
quartered with those of Bohun, the 
word quartelé would have followed 
Hereford, thus :—*j autre des armes 
d’Engleterre et de Hereford quartelé ;” 
or, “j autre quartelé, des armes 
— eterre et de Hereford quartelé.” 
Ido not recollect any instance in 
which the position of arms, whether 
quarterly or paly, does not follow the 
name of the family or the blazon, in 
early documents. Yours, &c. C. 


Mr. Urpan, April 15. 

IN answer tothe inquiry of “J. F.M.” 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of this 
month, page 360, I venture to supply 
the etymology* of the names of those 
places to which he refers. 

Derer. Enprrer; Brit. dufyrrha, 
a steep place ; fw, a rise, a steep place. 

Lappon. téife, tiaofe, tumulus, collis. 

Gael. aon, a hill, a height. 

Alam. andi, endi, endi; Suec. enna, 
frous. 

Gael. fair, faire, farr; Brit. fair, 
a hill, a rising ground, a ridge. 

Brit. bera, a heap; fer, a knob, 
a boss. 

Ang.-Sax. micel; Alam. michel; 
Dan. mikil; Isl. mikill; Meeso-Goth. 
mihils, magnus. 

Anpover ; Anp, ut supra. 

Ang.-Sax. ofere, ora, margo; hofer, 
gibbus. 

Brit. Awfan, a rising 
huven, a prominence. 


over; hv, 


Etymology of Places,—Andover, §c. 


[May, 


Brown Canpover; Cuitton Can- 
DOVER; Preston CANDOVER. 

Gael. broinn, a height ; bruin, a pro- 
tuberance. 

Gael. bronn; Brit. bron, any thing 
protuberant. 

Gael. ceann, a head, a top, a pro- 
montory. 

Gael. cil/,tumulus; Brit.cylla, venter. 

Isl. #yli, tuber ; Suec. kylle, acervus, 
congeries. 

Gael. sgealb, a cliff; sceallan, a 
kernel. 

Suec. shky/, strues, acervus. 

Gael. brach, braich; Brit. bres, 
gibbus, tuber, nodus; Gael. bdreac, 
a tumour. 

Isl. bris, callus, nodus. 

IsL. brysti, colliculus in fronte mon- 
tium ; pectus; Alam. preis. 

Oakey; Cuurcu OAKLEY. 

Gael. ochd, uchd, a breast. 

Brit. och, uch, high. 

Isl. ok, oki, jugum, colliculus, cli- 
vulus; dckr, monticulus, tumor; Alam. 
hoeg, tumulus. 

Suec. higd, collis; Gael. corrach, 
steep, precipitous. 

Brest; Brent Knott; Brent Tor; 
at page 359. Brentwoop. 

Suec. brant, bratt, preruptus, pre- 
ceps. 

sl. bratty, acclivis. 

Alam. knoll; Suee. knula, tuber, 
a nol, colliculus; Ang.-Sax. cnolli, 
jugum vel cacumen montis. 

Gael. torr; Brit. tor, tur; a hill, 
a mound, an eminence, a prominence ; 
Ang.-Sax. torr, scopulus, rupes. 

Brit. udt, a prominence ; Dan. odde, 
promontorium ; Ang.-Sax. heuod, caput. 

Yours, &c. Erymon. 


* Another correspondent, W. T. P. S. “thinks J. F. M. at fault about deur oak, 


in Endefer, &c.’’ 


He adds, *‘ Dar is certainly British for oak; but Andover, the 











Andaoreon of the Ravennas of the 7th century, was either An dour or diir on, the 
water town-land, or else An deu Eiiron, the place of the two rivers or streams. 
An, article the.’—We may take this opportunity of stating our opinion that syllabic 
etymology, such as that of our present correspondents, is extremely vague and illusory. 
The names of places are seldom compounded of more than two words: as Oakley 
(above) is plainly the lea or meadow distinguished from others by its oaks. In the case 
of Andover, &c. defer appears to be one of the two constituent parts. Whether its sense 
is that represented above by the ‘‘ British dufyrrha’’ we will not venture to determine ; 
but, with our thanks to our persevering correspondent Erymon, we beg to caution him 
and others from referring the whole etymology of places to one epoch; as most 
certainly some names are British, some Saxon, and some of still later periods. Many 


names of places are compounded from those of persons who owned or occupied them 
during the Saxon times, and others retain the name of subsequent owners. This may 
be the case with Brawn Candover. Eprr, 
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Mr. UrBan April 3. dered his society peculiarly agree- 
THE reading of the soa the able. His life indeed I had been passed 


late Mr. Upcott in your last November 
number has suggested to me the pro- 
priety of sending you the inclosed 
letter, which I hope you may think 
worthy of insertion, as a supplement. 
Those who like myself were for many 
years intimately acquainted with him, 
will join me in bearing witness to the 
fidelity with which he has here de- 
signed and coloured the leading features 
of his character, and will especially be 
interested in this slight a 
sketch. They will remember how 
often the countless stores in his pos- 
session have excited their surprise and 
admiration: how, not less in his sub- 
terranean caverns at the London In- 
stitution than in his confined rooms 
in his antiquated residence at Isling- 
ton, every inch of wall was covered 
with paintings, drawings, and prints, 
most of them by Gainsborough or 
Ozias Humphrey, and all indicative 
of good taste and judgment: how not 
only every drawer, shelf, box, and 
cupboard was crammed, but every 
table and chair groaned under its load 
of books, portraits, autographs, and 
newspaper cuttings: how, notwith- 
standing the apparent confusion, he 
‘himself knew the place of each, and 
understood and appreciated it; and 
how, though last not least, while every 
article in his possession had an in- 
trinsic value of its own, it derived a 
far greater one from his tact’ in de- 
scribing it, and his still more extra- 
ordinary aptitude in pointing out where 
and what it fitted. Such were the 
natural results arising from an acute 
mind, directed with great labour—a 
labour in itself a pleasure—to its 
favourite object; and, as such, Mr. 
Upcott may be held up as a useful ex- 
ample of what we may all accomplish 
by a careful selection of the aim best 
suited to our dispositions and to the 
advantages given us from above. 

You will pardon me, I trust, Mr. 
Urban, if I avail myself of this, pro- 
bably my only opportunity of going 
a step further, and testifying to a few 
other traits of his character, par- 
ticularly his extreme good nature, un- 
wearied cheerfulness, and constant 
readiness to oblige and help. To all 
these he added an inexhaustible fund 
of anecdotes ; and, together, they ren- 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXY. 


in the sphere best calculated for the 
purpose. Mr. Wright’s shop at the 
time he lived in it was the great re- 
sort for men distinguished in literature, 
particularly the writers in the Anti- 
jacobin and the leading political 
characters on the side of government. 
It was he, too, who there interfered 
and saved the head of Gifford from 
Peter Pindar’s heavy walking stick 
and strong arm. Subsequently, in the 
London Institution, he was thrown 
into frequent intercourse with book- 
sellers and men of science, by being 
intrusted with the purchases made for 
the library and with the arrangement of 
the lectures; and he was in habits of 
daily intercourse with the Hibberts, 
the Thorntons, the Forsters, the Hamp- 
den Turners, and others of that class of 
“ merchant-princes” of whom England 
is justly proud, and whom no other 
country in the world can boast. Nor 
was it alone when surrounded with 
his books and papers that his company 
was worthy to be sought: it was no 
whit less so, abroad, in the streets of 
the metropolis. It has been my lot, 
Mr. Urban, to have walked in these 
with many a distinguished individual, 
but never with one that gave me more 
pleasure. His conversation, wherever 
we might go, was “a running com- 
mentary.” He knew every spot where 
a remarkable event had occurred, 
every house where a man of celebrity 
had resided ; and I am greatly mis- 
taken, Sir, if some of by no means 
the least interesting columns in your 
Magazine on this topic, have not been 
indebted for their attractiveness to 
what has emanated from his pen. 

To return from this digression—Mr. 
Upcott was not only from first to last 
a collector, but he Joried in the name. 
The portrait you allude to, engraved 
after a drawing by Behnes, is desig- 
nated by no other appellation. To 
such of your readers as are in the 
habit ‘of rummaging the portfolios of 
our printsellers in quest of illustra- 
tions, this information may be accept- 
able. They may be glad too to know 
that there is a second print of him, 
from a drawing on stone by a young 
lady. The latter represents him in 
the heavy fullness of advanced years. 
It is likewise — and bears a fac- 
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simile of his signature, a proper ac- 
companiment to the likeness of one, who, 
as you justly observe, was the “ prince 
of autograph collectors.” You might 
have added with truth that he was the 
first with whom the pursuit really ori- 
ginated ; for, however, the Albumites 
of former days, and a few of our anti- 
— as Evelyn, Thoresby, Pepys, 

ves, and Macro, may have cherished 
the taste, not an individual before 
Mr. Upcott ever attempted to form 
what might properly be termed a col- 
lection. He also inoculated by far 
the greater part of the now numerous 
body of his successors in that line with 
the disease. Ask Mr. Anderdon, Mr. 
Dawson Turner, Dr. Rafiles, and Mr. 
Donnadieu, and I am persuaded they 
will answer in the affirmative. 

It were, however, injustice to the 
memory of Mr. Upcott to rest his 
claim to the notice of posterity, and 
consequently to a place in your pages, 
upon any of the qualities above-men- 
tioned. They rendered him indeed ac- 
ceptable to his contemporaries; and 
in their regard and esteem he had his 
reward. ‘To after-times they can stand 
for nothing. Posterity is a saucy jade, 
and recognises no such obligations : 
she accepts no other coin than what is 
current in her own domains. With 
her his only merit must consist in 
what he has left behind him for her 
gratification : she judges everything 
according to the singularly beautiful 
line of Haller, “ Der Dinge werth ist 
das was wir davon empfinden ;” and 
here, in addition to the works you 
have enumerated, themselves no trifling 
proof of talents and assiduity, may be 
adduced the Garrick Correspondence, 
the Diary of Burton, the Catalogue of 
the Library of the London Institution, 
and the new editions of Andrew 
Borde’s Book of Knowledge and of 
Carter’s History of Cambridgeshire, 
for all of which we are, one way or 
other, more or less indebted to him. 
The list Ido not doubt might be in- 
creased ; and Mr. Colburn, I believe, 
will bear me witness that the Garrick 
and the Burton Papers, together with 
those of Thoresby and Evelyn, and 
“omg J — more, would never 

ave seen the light but for his acute 
research; for in such matters he was 
avowedly unrivalled. 

And now, Mr. Urban,—to conclude 


what has already been drawn to a 
length far beyond what I intended or 
anticipated—oh! that your and my 
good old friend, John Nichols, were 
yet alive, or that his mantle had fallen 
upon some one of our own degenerate 
days! we might then hope to see pub- 
lished a Life of William Upcott. Not 
that his career was in any way bril- 
liant or eventful; but his singularly 
racy and ‘anecdotic letters wt fur- 
nish a volume of the most amusing 
character ; and, what is a higher con- 
sideration, that might be made the 
vehicle of more than one useful lesson. 
Yours, &e. A. B. 


London Institution, 

June 20, 1816. 

Most of us have our hobbies: we 
are poor creatures without them. Mine 
have capered me through many a quag- 
mire, and have led me many a dance, 
to the tune of “ Empty Pockets” more 
than once; have galloped me into half 
thesale-rooms of this overgrown metro- 
polis, as well as among the print-sellers, 
booksellers, coin-dealers, and I know 
not how many other dealers besides,— 
till I have been jaded with the ride, 
and almost penniless from the pursuit. 
But n’importe has long been my motto, 
and may so continue to the end of the 
chapter. Have you a wish to know 
what produced this ceaseless thirst for 
accumulation, that, tomy cost, has filled 
up all my heretofore spare room, and 
has removed from my sight too many 
a favourite Henry Hase? Tl e’en 
tell you the plam unvarnish’d tale. 
When a mere urchin, scarcely three 
feet high, a curious pair of carved 
bellows, dated 1594, were given to me, 
because I was very much struck with 
the singularity of their form, and the 
oddity of the figures cut thereon. 
Round the edge was inscribed this 
apposite couplet : 


Dear Sir, 


‘¢ Bellows, like a quiet wife, 
Sends out breath and makes no strife.’’ 


I was as proud of my treasure as is 
a Lord Mayor of his gilded coach. 
They were preserved with the greatest 
care, and exhibited only on high days 
and holidays. When I came to London 
for the first time, now nearly twenty 
years agone, they were consigned to a 
relative, witk a few other trifles, who, 
to use a homely phrase, had just about 
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as much relish for these matters “as a 
cow has for 4 new shilling.” ‘The con- 
sequence was, when I made inquiry 
respecting my favourites, I received 
the melancholy tidings, that the poor 
bellows, worn out with age, were con- 
signed to the flames, and the remaining 

ds and ends were scattered and lost. 
Though never to become possessed of 
my old favourites more, while in m 
possession they certainly kindled each 
a flame within me,—such an ardour 
was blown up,—as I much fear will 
eventually reduce me to a crater, or 
cease only with myself. 

I well remember that when at school 
the provincial halfpence were getting 
much into circulation: Wilkinson’s 
Tron-works and the Anglesea Mining 
Company took the lead. I was much 
struck with the ingenuity of some of the 
devices, and had alonging to form a col- 
lection of them. Confined to a school- 
room, my opportunities were of course 
very limited. My wits were at work 
to devise means to carry my plan into 
execution: at length I hit upon one 
which partly succeeded. I employed 
my playmates for the purpose. ‘The 
grocers’ shops, public houses, and every 
place likely to further my object, were 
resorted to; and time crowned me the 
hero of collectors within the four walls 
of a country school-room. My cabinet, 
alias a strong canvas bag, was visited 
by those around me as one ———e 
gems of the first water ; and in idea 
sprang up from four feet to six, and 
the letter I soon became the greatest 
in the alphabet, for there was none 
greater than I—no, not one. This 
mania lasted through three or four 
succeeding years after coming to Lon- 
don, and produced indescribable plea- 
sure. Indeed words cannot convey the 
delight afforded me whenever chance 
threw any in my way which were not 
already in my possession. Whole 
nights have I set up arranging and 
comparing ; and the leisure moments 
by day have been devoted to visiting 
the various shops from one end of 
London to the other : in short, no pur- 
suit did I ever take up with more ar- 
dour, or continue with more steadi- 
ness, than the collecting of provincial 
coins; but that ardour is now com- 
pletely burnt out. The whole mass, 
more than 2000 varieties, are now never 


looked at; so that they, together with 
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a volume of more than 300 pages— 
which I compiled and wrote fairly out 
on the subject—are at this time lying 
buried amongst the rubbish in some 
one of my drawers: “ Sic transit gloria 
mundi.”* 

Another hobby soon supplied its 
place. Seventeen years ago an elderly 
gentleman, who had taken a fancy to 
some of my whims, started the idea of 
my collecting portraits, and, as a bait 
to draw me into the snare, gave me a 
few specimens, with this remark,— 
“that a long line commences at a small 
point, and that a giant was once a 
dwarf ;” which was as much as tellin 
me I might as well spend money in this 
way as in any other. Alas! this 
tempting bait proved too delicious to 
withstand. I swallowed it eagerly, 
and to this day have not been able to 
disgorge it. Poor man! he is gone to 
the world of spirits; but could he now 
witness the truth of his remark, he 
would find that the small point has 
run out to a considerable length, and 
that the puny dwarf is growing fast to 
a giant. I was saying that my col- 
lection in copper is grown into disuse, 
in fact silver coin has ousted them,— 
nay, has so much taken the lead, that 
the poor rider has been woefully —. 
pled in distancing the more humb 
copper. Indeed the hobby has be- 
come so much galled in the chase, that 
I have found it necessary to lay it up in 
ordinary for a more propitious season. 

To these bedlamite pursuits I must, 
forsooth, add another or two. Like 
my neighbours, I must possess a few 
rare books, also a sprinkling of biblio- 
graphy ; and that at a time when I can 
have an hourly access to one of the 
finest public Sheasies: What strange 
infatuation! Besides, my spare hours 
must likewise be filled up im using a 
portion of my prints in a way that the 
maniacs term illustrating. Such a 
scheme was ever a fund of amusement; 
for, whenever opportunities offered, I 
was turning over the portfolios of 
printsellers by day, and inlaying such 
prints as were too small for my pur- 
pose by night. By degrees I had got 





* In 1839 a Catalogue of the Coins of 
this description, in the Collection of Sir 
George Chetwynd, Bart. drawn up by the 
late T. Sharp, esq. of Coventry, was pri- 
vately printed in 4to,—Epir. 
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together a few volumes that it pleases 
me even now to turn over; viz. Cowper, 
Gray, Life of Garrick, &c. The only 
volume which I parted from was an 
edition of Goldsmith’s Poems, having 
a number of additional plates. I ob- 
served it some time since in one of 
Longman’s catalogues. This propen- 
sity in some measure continues: at least 
I feel a desire to complete the tasks 
long since begun, such as Reynolds's 
Life by Northcote, Edwards's Anec- 
dotes of Painters, Life of Romney, and 
a MS. Life of the late Ozias Humphrey, 
in folio, dictated by himself, and written 
by ne, containing proofs, etchings, and 
plates in every stage, engraved from 
his pictures, certainly altogether unique 
of its kind. 

The disease, however, that has the 
strongest hold of my inclinations, is 
the autographic mania. Had it seized 
me earlier, "twould: have saved me 
many a pound, as well as made me the 
possessor of more considerable speci- 
mens than I am. Even those lying 
by me present a chaos not to be de- 
scribed ; and when they are to be ar- 
ranged I know not. "Tis a whimsical 
hobby this, but experience teaches me 
that I am zot a solitary instance of 
being a sufferer from this malady. 
Your kind letter announces its arrival 
at * * *, and that it has taken up 
its abode on the ** *. This I know, 
tis a hobby ; and a right good one too, 
because it is attended with little ex- 
pense. I prefer it to all other hob- 
bies, and have ridden it without ac- 
cident, save and except a few dis- 
appointments after the most faithful 
promises from my various friends to 
assist me. Most happy shall I at all 
times be to give yours a feed at m 
manger; but I too much fear that it 
has been long used to choicer fare than 
my stable will produce, tamely to sub- 
mit to my sorry provender. However, 
let me entreat you to take the will for 
the deed,—to pardon this rambling 
hobbyhorsical tarrago,—to make my 
respectful compliments to your family, 
—and to believe me to remain with 
great truth most sincerely and most 
faithfully 

Yours, Wm. Urcorr. 





A FEMALE COLLECTOR. 
The preceding letter has afforded a 
vivid picture of the pursuits of a cele- 


brated Collector of the male sex ; and 
we have now to add an equally singular 
narrative of the performances of a fe- 
male Collector. 

The late Miss Catharine Hutton, of 
whom a notice was given in our last 
month’s Obituary, evidently possessed 
much of the strength of mind and steady 
application of her powers which charac- 
terised her celebrated father. Of late 
years she has been known as an inde- 
fatigable Collector of autographs, of 
which she assembled a very valuable 
series, and in this pursuit was she en- 
gaged till within a few months of her 
decease. The following paper is in 
the possession of one of her friends, 
and was written at his request. It is 
singularly interesting as a record of 
her blameless life, and as evidence of 
her vigour and industry at a most ad- 
vanced age. 

“T have made shirts for my father 
and brother, and all sorts of wearing 
apparel for myself, with the exception 
of shoes, stockings, and gloves. I have 
made furniture for beds ; with window- 
curtains and chair and sofa-covers : 
these included a complete drawing- 
room set. I have quilted counter- 
panes and chest-covers in fine white 
linen in various patterns of my own 
invention. I have made patchwork 
beyond all calculation, from seven 
years old to eighty-five. My last piece 
was begun in Nov. 1840, and finished 
in July 1841. It is composed of 1,944 
patches, half of which are figured or 
flowered satin of all colours, formed 
into stars; the other half is of black 
satin, and forms a groundwork. Here 
ended the efforts of my needle; but 
before this I had worked embroidery 
on muslin, satin, and canvas, and netted 
upwards of one hundred wallet purses 
in combined colours, and in patterns 
of my own invention: I net such still. 

I have made pastry and confection- 
ary as habitual ae. Haseena I was 
any father’s housekeeper during twenty- 
six years, and during the twenty-nine 
years since his death I have been my 
own. I nursed my mother during five 
years’ illness, and attended my father 
during five years of decline. 

I have been a reader from three 
years old to the present day, and I 
have read innumerable English books, 
and many French. In reading I was 
always directed by my own choice, and 
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that fell upon geography, history,poetry, 
plays, and novels. Of these I under- 
stood everything, and remembered 
much. 

I have written nine volumes which 
have been published by Longman and 
Co. and three which have been pub- 
lished by Baldwin and Cradock, and 
I have written sixty papers which have 
been published in different periodicals. 
[ have written—that is, copied—three 
hundred and thirty-three songs with 
the music, some of which I sung every 
night during twenty years to my father, 
accompanied by my guitar. I have 
never touched the instrument since his 
death. 

I have been a collector of costumes 
from eleven years of age, and I have 
now 650 English figures and 782 foreign. 
These are all whole-lengths, generally 
prints; but some of the ancient ones 
are drawings from Strutt, by my cousin 
Samuel Hutton. The whole have been 
cut out from the paper by myself 
without the mistake of a hair’s breadth, 
and if the engravings were old or bad 
I coloured them. I then arranged 
them chronologically, and pasted them 
on paper. They composed eight large 
folio volumes. But this is not all. To 
each volume I have written an index, 
and to each figure the date and name 
of the artist. More than this, I have 
written on each i wee page of the 
English figures explanations and re- 
marks of my own, which constitute a 
history of the habits of this country. 
1 consider this as the greatest of my 
works. 

I have been a collector of autographs 
for twenty-five years, and I am so still. 
I possess upwards of 2000, and to many 
of these I have added such anecdotes 
as I could meet with, some remarks of 
my own, and all the portraits I could 
get. 

I have been a letter-writer from 
seven years of age, and I now write 
from three to four letters weekly. 

I have cultivated flowers with my 
own hand, and suffered no other hand 
to touch them. My garden is still 
covered with flowers, but not of my 
planting. 

I have made drawings of flowers, 
birds, and butterflies in their proper 
colours. 

I have walked much, and danced 
whenever I have had an opportunity, 
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Ihave ridden much on a side-saddle, 
and on a pillion behind a servant. I 
have ridden into Cumberland, York- 
shire, and the extremity of North and 
South Wales. I have ridden for six 
months on a handsome donkey—that is, 
daily, not during the whole time—and 
I have ridden in every sort of vehicle 
except a waggon, a cart, and an om. 
nibus. 

I have been in thirty-nine of the 
counties of England and Wales, twenty- 
six times at ‘London, twenty-one at 
watering places on the coast, and five 
inland. 

Is it enough? It is. I sit in my 
chair at the age of eighty-eight years 
and a half, and look back with astonish- 
ment on the occupations of my long 
life. But the solution is easy. 1 
never was one moment unemployed 
when it was possible to be doing some- 
thing. 

Caruarine Hurron. 
Written for my friend Markham John 
Thorpe, esq. July 13, 1844.” 


Mr. Ursan, Huddersfield. 

THE fear of trespassing upon your 
pages, on a subject which perhaps in 
the opinion of some may not strictly 
be within the objects of your publica- 
tion, has induced me to pause before 
I ventured again to call the attention 
of your readers to the affinities and 
males of words, which are to be 
found more or less in all languages, 
and which no other recorded pheno- 
menon of ancient history so satisfac- 
torily accounts for as the confusion of 
tongues and the dispersion of man- 
kind, as handed down to us in the 
Mosaic account. Some languages 
have a closer affinity than others ; but 
where is the language that does not 
exhibit, when carefully analysed, in- 
dubitable marks of aflinity, either 
lexically or grammatically, with other 
languages? Well indeed would it 
repay the labour of the philologist to 
gather up- these fragments of an ori- 
ginal language ; but, as the task is too 
great for any single individual to ac- 
complish, let us trust, with the growing 
taste for such studies, and especially 
with the increased facilities for ac- 
quiring languages we now enjoy, that 
some master spirits will arise equal to 
this task. There will be many diffi- 
culties in the way of any one who 
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shall put his hand to this work. There 
are few things in which even the most 
learned man with a warm imagina- 
tion may sooner be deceived than in 
tracing the connection between dif- 
ferent languages, and in the attempt 
to show, that all, however modified by 
time and by various accidents, retain 
some indications of a common origin. 
In my last paper I mentioned some 
instances, which appeared to me to 
show that many of the words used 
by Moses in his account of the 
creation were engrafted on all the 
most ancient languages that are yet 
extant; and that even the Sanscrit, 
which has been regarded as having 
not the least analogy to any of the 
Semitic languages, would be found, on 
further and more careful examination, 
to show signs of relationship with the 
Hebrew, though time and the many 
causes tending to change the structure 
of all languages may have almost obli- 
terated all traces of this relationship. 
I take the language of Scripture as it 
stands ; and it plainly points out to us 
the means by which men were so con- 
founded in their speech as not to un- 
derstand each other. ‘The words are 
very remarkable, and can scarcely be 
made a fair subject of controversy. 
They are the words of Jehovah him- 
self, “ Come, let us go down, and there 
confound their language ;” and it has 
been well observed that the expression, 
“ Let us,” &c. is no where used but in 
peopling the world at the creation, 
and in the dispersion of men. What- 
ever may have been the degree or 
extent of this confusion, whether con- 
fusion of mind, or organs, or both, it 
can scarce admit of a doubt that, 
though one part of the human race 
might retain, as we know they did, 
the primitive language almost entire, 


yet with respect to the rest most of 


the words and much of the structure 
of language would be materially al- 
tered ; and, even if the words were re~ 
tained, the future pronunciation might 
be altered. Though many words 
might descend amid these variations 
into all the subsequent tongues, they 
might not be exactly the same words 
in every one; because various acci- 
dents might diversify what each re- 
tained. It is enough for my argu- 
ment if it can be shewn that every 
ancient language on record has certain 


terms, having a close resemblance to 
each other, with the same meanings, 
however distant and apparently un- 
connected the people speaking such 
languages may have been. 

It has been supposed that the He- 
brew of the Old Testament may not 
have been exactly the language spoken 
by our first parents, and this indeed 
no doubt is so far true, that fewer 
and more simple terms were sufficient 
at that early period. Gradually, how- 
ever, as new objects, new relations, 
and new circumstances, were from time 
to time presenting themselvesinanewly 
created world, new names would be 
given; but this is nothing more than 
what occurs in all languages. There 
is not the slightest evidence to show 
that the greater part at least, if not 
the whole, of the words used by Moses 
himself in recording the events of the 
creation were not actually the very 
words used at that period. It may 
indeed admit of an argument whether, 
after Cain had separated from Adam, 
and the human race divided into two 
families, (the descendants of Cain, 
and those of Seth,) a difference might 
gradually take place in the language 
of the two families. Each of these pri- 
mitive branches of the human race 
would make new discoveries and give 
rise to improvements in process of 
time; and, unless we are to suppose 
that these discoveries and improve- 
ments were the same in both instances, 
we must necessarily conclude that a 
corresponding difference in terms 
wouldarise. Under such circumstances, 
it may readily be supposed that there 
would very soon be two dialects of 
the parent language. For the same 
reason, as the world increased, other 
dialects might be formed, so that even 
before the Flood the number of such 
dialects might be very considerable. 
Aduitting this to. have been the case, 
the extent of the change would rather 
consist in the creation of new terms 
than in the extinction of the old ones. 
The long lives of men before and im- 
mediately after the flood would of 
itself tend to keep alive and maintain 
the integrity of the primitive language; 
but still, so numerous were the inha- 
bitants of the earth become, and so 
great we are told was the iniquity of 
the human race, that the doom of ex- 
tinction was pronounced upon all, save 
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one family only. From a critical pe- 
rusal of the early chapters of Genesis, 
it can scarcely be doubted that, even 
at this early period, there were few 
degrees of wickedness to which man- 
kind had not attained. Considerable 
progress in the arts may be inferred 
from certain parts of these chapters ; 
and, though I am not prepared to con- 
tend that there were as yet what 
might be considered distinct nations, 
yet, from a careful analysis of the 
names of the individuals there enu- 
merated, I cannot but persuade 
myself that the roots of some of these 
names may be found in the ancient 
Sanserit, which convinces me that 
further examination will show still 
more clearly what I am here con- 
tending for,—that the fountain head of 
all languages: is the earliest Hebrew. 
Let it be borne in mind that we have 
no evidence that the present Sanscrit, 
though admitted by all competent 
judges to have existed for more than 
2,000 years, is the oldest form of that 
language. There may have been others 
of a still earlier date, earlier even than 
the Pracrit. 

We know indeed, from discoveries 
of ancient Sanscrit inscriptions,* that 
a different character once prevailed, 
and future discoveries may throw still 
further light on this point. I am 
aware that many scholars attribute 
the origin of the Sanscrit to the Zend; 
but, when it is seen that more than 
one half of the words in Zend are pure 
Sanscrit, it rather tends to show, 
that in very early times the Persians 
and the Indians formed but one 
people. Sir W. Jones asserts as a 
fact, that the oldest discoverable lan- 
guages of Persia were Chaldaic and 
Sanscrit. May not the earliest Chal- 
daic and the earliest Sanscrit cha- 
racters have been almost the same? 
Babylon was probably the original 
seat of both. However this may be, 
we know that Asia Minor was peopled 
at an early period from that country, 





* Among the most ancient inscriptions 
are two, discovered in a cave in the Vindya 
mountains, decyphered and translated by 
Mr. Wilkins, who states the language is 
pure Sanscrit, but that the character is 
the most ancient he had met with, and 
even differed materially from that found 
in inscriptions 1800 years old. 
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whose language became the common 
parent of the Greek and Latin, and 
the early Teutonic ; comprehending 
also, among others, the origin of many 
Saxon and Celtic words. We are 
told that there are treatises written at 
various periods, from 1000 to 3,000 
years ago, on philosophy, metaphy- 
sics, grammar, theology, astronomy, 
and other sciences; cultivated by 


_the ancient Hindoos at a time when 


Europe lay buried in the deepest 
shades of ignorance. Of no other 
language but the Semitic, and as some 
will have it the Chinese, have we such 
proofs of undoubted antiquity. That 
there should be found no greater si- 
milarity between the Sanscritf and 
Semitic dialects can be accounted for 
on no other ground than what Scrip- 
ture itself unfolds to us, viz. the ope- 
ration of miraculous interference. We 
have no fact more clearly laid down in 
the Old Testament than the confu- 
sion of tongues, a mode which divine 
wisdom thought fit to adopt for the 
dispersion of the human race. The 
abruption of a primitive language into 
many others, sufficiently different to 
compel sepuratious of the general po- 
pulation, and yet retaining in all 
some indications of a common origin, 
is to my mind a species of auxiliary 
evidence of the truth of the Mosaic 
narration, of greater importance than 
has hitherto been pres to it. In 
fact it is this very dissimilitude be- 
tween the Sanscrit and Semitic dia- 
lects, so great as to form almost an 
impassable barrier between the two, 
and preclude all intercourse, that is of 
the most importance to my argument; 
for, notwithstanding this entire se- 
verance between them, yet we find 
certain terms in the ianguages of both 
(found too in the earliest records of 
these languages) that are so similar 
as to admit of no other explanation 
than that they were once one and the 
same language. I have already alluded 





t+ The Sanscrit alphabet bears no af- 
finity to those of Semitic origin, but 
differs from them altogether, both in the 
shape and sound of the letters, as in their 
system of arrangement. While in the 
Semitic family a variation of vowels is of 
no etymological importance, in Sanscrit 
and its cognate dialects such a change to-’ 
tally alters the force of the word. 











in a former paper to some such in- 
stances. The word signifying death 
is a remarkable instance, and I will 
now adduce a few more which have 
occurred to me, beginning with the 
Hebrew term for Eve, mn chajah, 
signifying life. ‘ 

In the Sanscrit* we find ata jiva, 
signifying life. ayuial 

The resemblance to my mind is de- 
cisive. 

The Hebrew word wn nakash is 
the generic name of the serpent tribe, 
the instrument made use of by Satan 
in the temptation of our first parents. 

The Sanscrit word for a serpent is 


ANT naga. 

In Sanscrit, hamsa is the sun; in 
Arabic, sham ; in Hebrew, wnw. 

The Moabitish idol Camosh, which 
Professor Lee conjectures to be the 
Maha Deva, or destroying deity of the 
Hindoos, may rather, I think, be iden- 
tified with the Cama, the Hindu Cupid; 
and perhaps 47m ¢o covet, may all 
have sprung originally from the same 
root. 

In Hebrew we find ;nn sol, from 
whence the sun was called Jupiter 
Hammon, and sun images called in 
Hebrew chammanim. 

Tn Sanscrit, chamani also stands for 
the sun, of which the etymology is 
cha, heaven, and mani, a jewel. 

Esh, fire, (Heb.) is ishira in Sanscrit. 

Chazah, to see, (Heb.) hisana, light. 
(San. 

Baal dominus, (Heb.) bala, strength. 
(San.) 

Nahara fluvius, (Heb.) nara, water. 

San.) 

To these few examples I have at 
least fifty others before me, and there 
are many more, which a more diligent 
search will bring to light, which 
cannot be the result of accident. It is 
a curious coincidence, if it be merely 
accidental, that the name of Japhet 
should signify in the Sanserit Ja-pati, 
lord of the earth.t It will occur to 





* Tuse Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary. 
The study of the Sanscrit is retarded in 
some degree by the expense incurred in 
purchasing such works; but this Dic- 
tionary is indispensable to the student in 
Sanscrit. 

+ Accordingly we find the posterity of 


* Japhet (the Japetus of the Greeks) have 
4 
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every reader of Genesis, how very re- 
markably this corresponds with the 
— of Noah, “ God shall en- 
arge Japhet, and he shall dwell in the 
tabernacles of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be his servant.” But, if this ety- 
mology of the name Japhet be at all 
to be relied upon, it would lead us to 
suppose that the language spoken by 
Noah and his family had some roots 
in it not handed down to us in the 
Hebrew as we have received it. It must 
have struck many readers of early 
scriptural history, that, in the primi- 
tive ages, nations as well as indivi- 
duals had names originally imposed 
upon them from some distinguishing 
circumstances in their history. Peleg, 
for instance, was so called because in 
his days mankind were divided ; and 
many instances of the same kind 
might be advanced, where the name 
of the individual was determined by 
some prominent event of his life. 
This subject, however, affords a field 
for future discussion. Some may be 
of opinion that the Hebrew used by 
Moses was only a dialect of the ante- 
diluvian tongue, the other dialects 
forming the basis of some other of 
the most ancient languages. This hy- 
pothesis would account for many dif- 
ficulties. I have hitherto confined my 
observations to the Hebrew and 
Sanscrit ; permit me, before I conclude 
this paper, just to glance at the won- 
derful affinity between the Celtic, 
Sanscrit, and Latin, which may sur- 
prise the reader. Though I am less 
acquainted with the Celtic than with 
the Sanscrit and Latin, I can vouch for 
the accuracy of the following list; 
and I shall reserve my observations on 
the aflinity of the Sanscrit and Greek 
to a future occasion, as it is a subject 
itself of too much importance to be 
introduced at the end of a paper which, 
in the opinion of your readers, may 
already be too long.t{ 





verified this prophecy, surpassing in ex- 
tent of possessions the other descendants 
of Noah, stretching from the west of Eu- 
rope, through the Peninsula of India, to 
the Island of Ceylon. We have only to 
refer to the affinities of languages exist- 
ing among all these nations to be satisfied 
of the fulfilment of this prophecy of Noah. 

$ I would refer my readers to many 
excellent remarks in a work by Godfrey 
Higgins on the Celtic Druids. 














’ Sanscrit. Latin. 
. Deva. Deus. 
is. Matara. Mater. 
Faid. Vadi. Vates. 
Ter, Tir.* Dhara. Terra. 
im. Bhumi. Humus. 
Sacard Sacradas. Sacerdos. 
Focal. Vac. Vox. 
Mis. Mass. Mensis. 
Roigh Rajah. Rex. 
Naoi. Nav. Navis. 
Peann. Parna. Penna. 
Meadhon. Madhya. Medium. 
Roth. Ratha. Rota. 
Read. Rai. Res. 
Mein. Mana. Mens. 
Loc. Loca. Locus. 
Ludha. Lubhda. Lubido. 


These, I beg to say, are but a few se- 
lected from a great number, sufficient 
however to explain the kind of affinity 
to which I am desirous of drawing at- 
tention. If, however, the Latin was 
derived from the Sanscrit, it was pro- 
bably after it was polished, and 
brought to its present state of per- 
fection. 

There are many other indications of 
affinity—take for instance the verb 
sum in Latin, and asmi in Sanscrit. 


Latin. Sum es est sumus estis sunt. 
Sanscrit. Asmiasi este smiis stha sunti. 


And the similarity of the manner of 
declining the adjective, and of its 
mode of comparison, are additional 
proofs of an original connection be- 
tween the two languages. But I must 
here pause, hoping to be permitted 
some future opportunity of renewing 
this interesting but too neglected sub- 
ject. What I have already advanced, 
will, I trust, tend to show, that a 
knowledge of both the Hebrew and 
the Sanscrit languages are indispensa- 
ble to every accomplished classical 
scholar. It has indeed been errone- 
ously assumed, that a knowledge of 
the Sanscrit is principally, if not en- 
tirely, desirable by such only of our 
countrymen as are going to India; 
but a more careful investigation of 
the language has shown its advantages 
to the classical student, and the uni- 
versities both in England and on the 





* The Welsh word Daear, signifying the 
earth, is still nearer the Sanscrit. The 
word ¢ir is used in the sense of “ land.” 
— Edit. 

Gent. Mag. Nou. XXY. 
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continent are beginning to assign to 
it the importance it deserves. 

With respect to the Hebrew, I 
shall only adopt the opinion of Dr. 
Sharp, who, in his dissertation on that 
language, reminds his readers “ that 
the learned Faber, and the more 
learned Casaubon, had their sons early 
instructed in Hebrew, that they might 
have a more perfect knowledge of the 
Greek; for the greatest part of the 
Greek language is most evidently de- 
rived from the oriental dialects. To 
say the Hebrew is the key to all the 
oriental languages, and the source of 
Greek,” is not to say enough in its 
favour ; it is of indispensable import- 
ance in enabling us to understand the 
Scriptures. They who, like the Bereans, 
search the Scriptures -every day, if 
they are desirous of knowing whether 
things are as they are represented to 
be, can never satisfy themselves with 
translations. It seems necessary, too, 
for the sake of removing many false 
impressions, contracted by reading the 
commentaries of men who either did 
not understand or have not given a 
clear explanation of the words, to 
study the Scriptures in the original : 
and this is all I shall say of the He- 
brew, until I resume the consideration 
of the affinity of languages in a future 


aper. 
J. K. Warxer, M.D. 


Mr. Ursan, April 3. 

I AM not surprised that you have 
expressed “ some doubts,” at p. 338 
of ‘your last number, respecting the 
communication of our old and valued 
friend Joun Britton, which attributes 
the authorship of “The Lounger’s 
Common Place Book,” to the late Mr. 
Green, of Ipswich. The anecdotes (at 
p- 381) of the intercourse between the 
author of the Common Place Book 
and Mr. Rees are curious, but the ap- 
propriation of the authorship to 
Green rests entirely upon the autho- 
rity of Mr. Raw, who may have been 
misinformed, or possibly defective in 
his recollection. 

The circumstances recorded would 
lead to the supposition that the first, 
second, and third volumes of “ The 
Lounger’s Common Place Book ” were 
all printed and published without per- 
sonal communication with the author, 
and of the oe 9 is said, that “ the 
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fourth volume was afterwards pro- 
vided in the same way ;” this, however, 
is not quite in accordance with the 
preface to the edition in three volumes, 
1805, in which the author assigns the 
reasons which “still invite a man not 
abounding in patience to encounter the 
teasing delays and irritating minutie 
of the press. These evils, he feels it a 
duty to say, have been diminished and 
alleviated by the accommodating at- 
tentions of his printer, and every per- 
son concerned.” Surely this author 
must have watched over the printing 
of his manuscripts. 

T have now lying before me “ The 
Lounger’s Common Place Book,” 
1805, and the “ Extracts from the 
Diary of a Lover of Literature,” 1810, 
and have referred to several passages 
in both, where the same names are 
mentioned, or the same subject is in 
question ; thinking that, if both the 
publications were written by the same 
author, some slight coincidences of ex- 
pression, or some similarity of opinion, 
would be detected. But I can discover 
no such congeniality of ideas as might 
be expected; on the contrary, a marked 
difference is apparent in the manner in 
which religious feelings and doctrines 
are expressed and spoken of, and, 
throughout the whole, the mild, gen- 
tlemanly, discriminating language of 
the Lover of Literature is strongly 
contrasted with the forcible, abrupt, 
and sometimes rancorous expressions 
of the Lounger. 

I am among those who remember 
“The Lounger’s Common Place Book” 
from its earliest publication, and have 
often recurred to its pages, full as they 
are of materials always attractively, if 
not always commendably, chosen ; of 
opinions always honestly, though 
sometimes boisterously, pronounced, 
with renewed delight; and from the 
first have fancied that the author was 
to be ranked among the learned of the 
faculty of medicine. When one con- 
siders how frequently medical topics 
are introduced, how much of medical 
biography, anecdotic research, and 

ossip, is mingled with correct medical 
information and acute illustration, the 
impression becomes irresistible that 
the author was one of the faculty ; and 
the occasional attempt at disguise by 
the “I understand from a medical 
friend,” js too slight to deserve notice. 





Author of The Loungene Common Place Book? [May, 


At all events, I can declare, “er | 
been more or less conversant wi 
medical questions upwards of sixty 
years, that I have never met with a 
single person, not of the medical pro- 
fession, who possessed a tithe of such 
information on medical matters as is 
exhibited in “ The Lounger’s Com- 
mon Place Book.” 

If, as is suggested by your corre- 
spondent E. D. S., the author was a 
medical gentleman residing at Dover, 
some of the older inhabitants of that 
town might probably afford conclusive 
evidence upon this point. I have no 
means of knowing who were the me- 
dical residents at Dover in 1790, the 
year alluded to; but Dr. Saml. Foart 
Simmons’s “Medical Register for 
1783,” gives the names of Messrs. 
George Hannam, John Dray, Redding 
Peirce, Thomas Mantell, jun. and 
Joseph Maelkus, as being then the 
only medical practitioners. 

4 the article, “ Ascham, Anthony,” 
it is expressly stated, that “the editor 
of this collection is maternally de- 
scended” from “John Lisle, a Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal during 
the usurpation of Cromwell.” The 
John Lisle here referred to, retired 
after the Restoration to Lausanne, 
where he was assassinated; and his 
widow, the Lady Alicia Lisle, was one 
of the earliest victims of Judge Jef- 
fries’s vengeance at the bloody assizes 
in the west of England. ill this 
hint facilitate the discovery of the au- 
thor’s name? No reference is made 
to the name of Lisle in the Genealo- 
gical Notices of Thomas Green. 

Yours, &c. §. M. 


Mr. Urnszan, 

THE following letter from Admiral 
(then Captain) + amen to Admiral 
(afterwards Sir George) Pocock, is 
amongst some MSS. of the latter officer 
now in my possession. The short ac- 
count of the taking of Pondicherry 
accords with the despatches of Sir Eyre 
Coote ; and the more detailed account 
of the great storm is curious and in- 
teresting. Yours, &c. L. 


Str, 

I take this opportunity to address 
my respects to you, and to convey 
some account of our transactions here. 
After parting from you, we remain’d 
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all the S.W. monsoon off Cuddilore in 
expectation of the French squadron, 
of whose coming we had several re- 

rts; but they never appear’d, either 
jadging us too strong from the rein- 
forcement we had received, or inabled 
from the want of provisions and stores. 
Our army, after having reduced Ka- 
rical and all the out-forts of the enemy 
except Gingy and Tiagara, formed the 
blockade of Pondicherry, and had some 
thoughts of commencing the siege, but 
at last judg’d that they should not be 
able to go through with it til that 
monsoon set in. ‘Thereupon it was 
deferr’d til that season was over. 
Upon this Mr. Steevens * judg’d it ex- 
pedient to go to Trincomale with the 
most defective of the ships to refitt, 
and left five of the best to continue 
the blockade and risque the monsoon. 
These were the America, Medway, 
Panther, Duke of Aquitaine, and New- 
castle. We arrived at Trincomale the 
29th of Octr. and on the 16th of De- 
cember sail’d to return upon the coast, 
with the Lenox, Grafton, York, Wey- 
mouth, Tiger, Sunderland, Falmouth, 
Salisbury, and Queenborough; and, 
that this might be the sooner effected, 
the Admiral directed each ship to 
make the best of their way without 
waiting company. 

“The 25th Decr. we, with the Sun- 
derland, Falmouth, and Protector fire- 
ship, joyn’d our ships before Pon- 
dichery. They told us the monsoon 
had been very favorable. Our army 
had open’d some distant batteries 
against the town, and were landing 
cannon, &c. to advance their attacks. 
By deserters we learnt that the place 
was in great distress for provisions. 
The 1st of January we had a large 
swell hove in from the eastward, and 
indeed for two days before we had 
had it more than common; but the 
sky appear’d settled, and the breezes 
were regular,—inclining off shore in 
the night, and from the sea in the day, 
—til the Ist, when it blew the whole 
day from the N.N.W. with a close sky, 
but not a windy aspect til the after- 
noon, when we reeft our courses and 
prepar’d to put to sea, tho’ it did not 
blow anything fresh til after 8, when 
it became squally. At 10 we made 





* Rear Admiral Stevens, then com- 
manding the fleet. 


the signal tocut. It immediately came 
on to blow so violent that we cou'd 
show no sail: however we drifted off, 
as the wind was at north. At 12 it 
fell at once moderate, and the rain 
which was during the gale ceased, and 
the sky look’d quiet and still. We sett 
our courses, and, the wind veering to 
the S.E. we wore to the starboard tack. 
Scarce had we trim’d the foresail, when 
of a sudden it flew up thick all round, 
and the wind came pouring down from 
the S.E. with a fury and impetuosity far 
beyond anything [had ever seen. Our 
mainsail, tho’ close up in the brails, 
was in a moment allin rags; the mizen 
the same: but the foresail, to a miracle, 
stood. We were but in 16 fathom 
when we made the signal and wore, 
and the wind hauling more out to the 
eastward, gave us but little prospect 
of clearing the land. Everything was 
prepar’d for cutting the masts away 
and bringing up with a couple of an- 
chors, in case we had shoaled our 
water. I kept the master to the lead ; 
and, finding that we preserv’d our 
depth, which was 14 fathom, resumed 
hopes of saving the ship and her masts 
too. At 4 the gale abated; and at 
daylight it was moderate enough to 
set the topsails. When we look’d 
round and could see no ship, we had 
melancholy apprehensions for the rest , 
of the squadron. If they had got off, 
it must have been in the same track we 
did, and of course would have been in 
sight. 

“The next day we fell in with the 
Liverpool, dismasted, as Captain Knight 
said, by the meer force of the wind, 
having no sail sett. 

“ The 4th we anchor'd in Pondichery 
road again, which exhibited a most 
melancholy scene, repleat with all the 
ruinous devastation of the most cruel 
storm. Some ships there was riding, 
but all their masts gone; others ashore; 
and some sunk, their masts appear- 
ing just above the water: the sea and 
shore spread with floating carcases, 
and the ruins of masts, yards, &c. the 
particulars of which are these. The 
America, Panther, and Falmouth eut 
their masts away, and brought up with 
their anchors. e Newcastle, Queen- 
borough, and Protector fireship were 
ashore near Ariacupong, but saved all 
their people. The Duke of Aquitain, 
Sunderland, and a large ship belonging 
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to the company with ordnance stores, 
founder’d, and only 15 men—most of 
which Lascars—out of the whole saved. 
This gale, though acting with such ex- 
treme violence, did not extend far. It 
was neither felt at Madrass nor Nega- 
patam. The Revenge, tho’ not far in 
the offin at that time, had it not; and 
the Liverpool, who put out of the road 
in the forenoon of the Ist, had the 
height of it at 8 at night from the 
N.N.W. but ‘had nothing of the S.E. 
gale, which with us was by much the 
most violent. 

“The 6th Jan. Admiral Cornish 
joyn’d us with the rest of our ships 
from Trincomale, lucky in having a 
long passage. ‘They had had no wind 
extraordinary, only an uncommon 
large irregular swell. Another re- 
markable thing is, that tho’ the swell 
with us was prodigious large just be- 
fore the gale came on, yet it fell as the 
wind increas’d, and in the height of 
the storm the sea was smooth; and, for 
two or three days after, I never saw 
the water so smooth upon the Coro- 
mandel coast. 

“ This gale, happening so late in the 
year, when the apprehensions of them 
are over, together with the hazard of 
provisions getting in to Pondichery, 
on the preventing which the reduction 
of the place chiefly depended, if the 
squadron should be absent, were the 
reasons that induced Mr. Steevens to 
defer too long the signal for putting 
out. This disaster, great as it was, 
did not interrupt the proceeding against 
Pondichery ; and the want of the can- 
non lost in the storeship was supplyed 
from the Newcastle. We got two 
batteries advanced, of 10 guns and 3 
mortars each, near the new bastion, 
which soon destroyed all the defences 
that opposed them there. However, 
therewere many difficulties toovercome. 
This part of the town, as most acces- 
sible, was well covered with outworks, 
and, if the garrison had been inclined, 
and in a condition to have disputed it 
to the last, much blood must have been 
shed ; but this was saved by their sur- 
rendering at discretion the 16th Janu- 
ary, in the evening, for want of pro- 
visions. The next morning our gre- 
nadiers took possession of Villanore 
gate and, the day after, of the citadel. 

us fell the French capital in India, 
commanded by a Lieutenant-General 


of France,—a conquest, in the glory 
of which I think you have a right to 
share, your several victories in these 
seas being preparative, and leading 
to this grand pomt. The garrison suf- 
fered much during the siege from a 
scarcity of provisions, and, when they 
surrender’d, no eatables were left: as 
Lally * said, they had devoured every 
living thing, from an elephant to a 
mouse. Even the leather dubbers, that 
are made use of to hold Gee, were sold 
and dressed for food. 

“ More revolutions at Bengal, where 
the Company’s servants continue their 
despotick power of pulling down and 
setting up sovereigns. Meer Jaffeir 
they have deposed, and the prince his 
son was to have succeeded him ; but 
he seem’d something refractory,—not 
tractable enough,—for which he was 
destroyed in his tent by a flash of 
lightning f one night, as was given 
out; but ‘tis thought the clouds were 
innocent, and not heaven, but earth, 
that furnished the destroying fire. 

“ Successful wars are such an easy, 
quick way for the civilians here to 
make fortunes, that it will take no 
small time for the Company to reduce 
their servants into their proper channel 
and vocation—trade. The Marattas 
have lately worsted the Patans, drove 
them from Delhi, and reinstated upon 
the throne one of the Mogul family. 

“T hope, S*, your voyage from was 
as successful as to St. Helena.{ 

“T am, with perfect respect, S', 
your most obed' and most humble 
servant, 

“Rp. Kempenrect. 

“ Norfolk, Pondichery Road, 

Jany. 31st, 1761. 

“P.S. The Cumberland founder'd in 
Goa road in a gale that happen’d the 
2d Novr. but all the people were saved. 

*'To Admiral Pocock.” 


* The Governor, and father of Lally 
Tollendal. 

t The Prince (Meeran) was killed July 
2d, and Meer Jaffier was deposed subse- 
quently (see Mill’s India). 

~ Admiral Pocock returned home with 
several ships under convoy, giving a pas- 
sage to Sir William Draper in his own 
ship. The E. I. Company entertained 
the Admiral, on his arrival, with a grand 
dinner at the King’s Head, Cornhill. See 
Gent, Mag. 1761, 
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Mr. Ursan, 

HOPING the time is now not far 
distant when the study of genealogy 
and family history will assume a higher 
rank in public estimation, I take the 
liberty to trouble you with a few re- 
marks on its past and present state and 
future prospects: and, after noticing 
the existing facilities for compiling 
family histories, shall conclude with 
some suggestions for elevating and 
promoting the pursuit, and for making 
the sources of information accessible 
to all. 

Hitherto, the pedigrees of families 
have been ranked with the least repu- 
table descriptions of histories. ‘The 
stories of dragons, giants, and fairies 
have held precisely the same position ; 
and by the great body of mankind 
the histories of old families and these 
childish fables have been believed 
equally. This is however scarcely a 
cause for astonishment when we reflect 
that prior to the time of Augustin 
Vincent the pedigrees “ compiled” by 


the heralds had often as little proof 
attached as the fabulous romances of 


former ages.* Augustin Vincent was 
the first who seriously paid any at- 
tention to fact; but even he was not 
proof against the follies of his pre- 
decessors. Since his-time, however, 
the science has been slowly progress- 
ing, though it has scarcely yet ar- 
rived at that period of maturity 


* The county of York alone affords 
infinite proof of the pedigree-fabrication of 
the reign of Elizabeth. There is scarcely 
an old family in the county which does 
not give itself an elaborate genealogy 
during the twelfth century, (often match- 
ing into families before they came into 
existence) ; though it is notorious that 
there could be no authority for such 
marriages and issues. Almost all ascend 
two centuries higher than they could 
possibly give a shadow of evidence for ; 
and almost all represent their founder as 
holding some most important office under 
“William the Conqueror.’’ This infec- 
tion even affected the adjacent counties 
of Notts, &c. The pedigreesof Mauleverer, 
Clifton, Palmes, &c. amply illustrate what 
I allude to. In the county of Durham, 
the Conyers family-history combines both 
the history of a wyvern, ‘‘ which had de- 
voured many people,’’ (to which Surtees 
gravely adds, sed gu.) and also a somewhat 
incredible pedigree of the family. 
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when the bare truth, and that fully 
proved, will alone be acceptable to 
its votaries; when, dismissing mere 
tradition, and shaking off fable and 
fiction, they will mould it into a 
serious and sober system of au- 
thentically recording the histories of 
mankind, classed according to their 
names and families; of preserving an 
accurate and useful record of men as 
they are, rather than fostering an idle 
love of ostentation and display. No- 
thing indeed can be more absurd than 
attempting to make family history, 
when true, an unqualified source of 
ostentation. Every family has some 
(and often more) cause for shame ; 
still the record of those very disgraces 
and errors is useful. Men inherit all 
their predispositions from their pro- 
genitors ; and, by knowing how and 
why their forefathers have erred, they 
may be enabled to conduct themselves 
differently. I know of a case, (for 
which I can vouch,) where a besetting 
weakness in the blood had for four 
generations prevented the prosperity 
of a family; the fifth in descent, having 
penetrated the secret cause of his 
family’s misfortunes, resolved to con- 
quer and crush the impulse, which was 
quite as strong in himself as in his 
progenitors. He did so, and succeeded 
in establishing his family. 

There is much to be learned from 
family history. It is highly instructive, 
and when wisely considered of the 
utmost utility. Iam quite persuaded 
that were men to ponder well upon the 
dispositions and conduct, and its results, 
of those who gave them existence, it 
would in every respect tend to the ad- 
vancement of their families. But, as it 
is, the majority reflect little upon the 
acts and deeds of their progenitors. 
They think of nothing but the present 
moment, and what they imagine (with- 
out any premises) the future will be. 
But I can assure them (and I speak 
from my own success in divining future 
results from genealogical cénsiderations 
of the past,) that prophets and fortune- 
tellers might become common and 
veritable, were they only to look into 
pedigrees and family history.f Upon 





+ The great and principal cause of the 
prosperity of families is that they be long 
lived, and that every member of it be 
compelled ta raise himself by his own 
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knowing the past history of a family, 
and ay om quartiers, one could (in the 
present state of affairs) readily fore- 
tell the leading points in its future 
history. But more of this on some 
future occasions; for the present I will 
revert to the subject of this letter. 

An immensity has yet to be done. 
The very science of genealogy has yet 
to be organized! Pedigrees are not 
yet even classed into their three great 
genera, of genealogies in fact, in law, 
and in name; all of which are of con- 
sideration, though quite distinct, and 
of different values and importance, 
and for all of which different species 
and degrees of proof are requisite. 
Genealogy in law requires the ordinary 
description of evidence now required 
by the English heralds and a court of 
law. Genealogy in fact requires such 
a rigid and severe: investigation (an 
examination into the realities), that 
it is scarcely ever provable for many 
generations. Family likenesses, heredi- 
tary diseases, and mental resemblances 
are the best proofs of the trans- 
mission of the blood. Genealogy in 
name is where it is proposed to “ge- 
nealogize” (or rather to arrange as 
correctly as may be) all persons of 
any one name presumed to derive from 
@ common origin, and where accord- 
ingly every record bearing on the 
subject is to be raked up. ow, after 
such research is completed, the ne- 
gative system of reasoning is quite 
admissible. The compiler is quite 
entitled to exercise his judgment 
in arranging his materials; for, when 
he has every evidence on the subject 
before him, he is not liable to err 

in law,) even in his arrangements of 
ose portions of his pedigree where 
legal proof is deficient. If he have 
five Bernard Barringtons living in 
1680, and his evidences give Te 
proof for appropriation of the destinies 
of four, he is entitled to identify the 
fifth without legal proof; but he could 
not do so without knowing what be- 
came of the others, or without the ad- 





exertions in the first instance. If a re- 
presentative be brought up with the bare 
idea of ‘succeeding to property,’”’ the 
ruin of his family is inevitable. This is 
rather a subject of education than of ge- 
nealogy ; but the two are intimately inter- 
woven in the matter. 
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vantage of some similar knowledge 
bearing on the subject.* I myself con- 
sider this description of ge 

quite as trustworthy as genealogy in 
law. Nay it very often is the means 
of disproving pedigrees which have 
been proved according to law. It is 
virtually an impossibility to establish 
any identity in the absence of any evi- 
dence which might bear upon the sub- 
ject. Thomas Johnson, of Cheapside, 
haberdasher, living in 1708, and he of 
the same name and description living 
in 1709, might not be the same person. 
They might be father and son; nay, 
they might be father and illegitimate 
son! Yet the law would suffer such 
evidence to be proof of identity! In- 
deed, nothing of the sort ought to be 
allowed till every evidence which 
might bear on the subject is recovered. 
It is quite impossible to calculate what 
the genealogy in law is (and much less 
that in fact) until the genealogy in 
name is arranged. I could myself 
“ prove black, white” in a court of law, 
were it not that I prefer genealogy in 
name and genealogy in fact so much 
to any other, that 1 always endeavour 
to compile the former, and penetrate 
the latter before I make a positive 
statement. 

Few old pedigrees of the Plantagenet 
era are any other than genealogies in 
name; unless they be absolute fictions. 
The practice with the heralds of the 
sixteenth century was to allow the 
recorder of the pedigree to connect 
himself with the founder of his family 
by any links he thought proper to in- 
sert, beyond his great father. 
Thus no pedigrees were then proved 
in fact, few in law, and less still in 
names. The majority were, beyond 
the great dfather of the recorder, 
unqualified fictions, and the alterations 
made in them by subsequent investi- 
gation amply prove this. 

Then again physically, and with re- 
ference to the proportions of the blood, 
genealogies are to be classed into,— 
1. Continuous paternal descents (which 
is the — _— — and = 

rovable, though the system o 
seulags which has alec ol 4 
England). 2. Continuous maternal 





* It is in this department of genealogy 
that Sir William Betham has earned so 
richly deserved a fame and distinction, 
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descents, or natural genealogy (being 
the system of genealogy instivuted by 
Providence and the law of nature).* 
3. The “seize quartiers,” or the equal 
consideration of all progenitors of 
equal degree and generation (this 
being the system which has gained 
over the ter part of the continent, 
and which is by far the most valuable 
and important im every point of view). 
But this is a wide and expansive field, 
and far too large to be contained in 
one letter to Mr. Urban. I have been 
anxious, however, to draw attention 
to the subject, and, as I trust I have 
allowed a glimpse of how much has 
yet to be done, I will now proceed to 
my present Se. 
Were + ye I have 
already suggested allowed their due 
weight, genealogy would certainly be- 
come an important and popular science. 
Now this will be greatly hastened by 
placing it within | one’s means to 
trace his pedigree, and thus by obtain- 
ing record of the past induce him to 
record the present and future. Family 
histories will operate as novels and 
plays have hitherto done, and they 
vill be read for the very same pur- 
poses. They will become equall 
useful, without inculcating as muc 
vice as morality. For what are modern 
novels and comedies but brief family 
histories ? The only difference consists 
in novels and plays being fictions or 
highly-coloured facts, while family 
histories will be truth and reality. 
The way to induce every one to 
compile his family history will be to 
give him free access to our records, 
provincial and metropolitan. It is 
notorious that there is at present no 
freedom in genealogical research, e. g. 
one might as well try to scale the skies 
as to prove the pedigree ofa family in a 
district in which it is unpopular; where 
the parsons, lawyers, and proctors are 
inimical to it, or where there is a 
resident family of influence which 
chooses to spite it. We are, as to the 
provincial records, worse off than ever 
we were. Though crimes of intrigue 
and machination are constantly on 





* “Partus sequitur ventrem.” This 
description of genealogy is of much greater 
importance in a physiological point of 
view than the paternal lineage, even where 
the latter is proved in fact. 
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the increase, we allow the far more 
generally useful portion of our records, 
the provincial, to lie dispersed in all 


_ parts of the kingdom, at the mercy 


of proctors, lawyers, and parsons, 
although considerable measures have 
been taken to preserve those in 
London. Not one in a hundred of 
these parsons, lawyers, and proctors 
can read any of their records older 
than a century. No words are re- 
quired to prove that wherever they 
dare they would destroy rather than 
preserve all older records, except for 
their own interest. It is notorious 
that they have done so, and that there 
is scarcely a perfect archdeaconry re- 
gistry, or a perfect parish registry, in 
the ahah se oa Of ee leer 
there is hardly a case where the im- 
perfections or mutilations of the re- 
gistry have not to be fathered upon an 
“inundation” or a “fire,” as an excuse 
for clerical neglect and carelessness, 
not to say something worse. It would 
be hypocrisy to disguise this. The 


‘ revelations on the subject by that ac- 


complished genealogist, Mr. Grimaldi, 
and others, are quite suflicient to 
horrify every one who is interested in 
the preservation of these valuable re- 
cords.f But I could myself adduce 
instances which would be scarcely 
credited. I once went down to an 
archdeaconry will-office to search the 
registry, and I found it, from 1480 
down to the year 1600, cut away by 
whole quires together, evidently for 
purposes of waste paper. 

ow I ask the whole of Englishmen 
whether such proceedings should be 
tolerated? Whether it is not shame- 
ful,—a disgrace to themselves, as an 
educated and civilized nation,—that the 
records of those who have preceded 
them should be destroyed in such an 
abominable manner? It is at least 
the most complete hypocrisy to lament 
that at the Reformation the monastic 
documents were used to clean boots, 
while at the present time such parch- 





+ Any one desirous of correct informa- 
tion on these subjects had better peruse 
the reports on the records. The disclo- 
sures respecting the destruction of Exche- 
quer documents are almost beyond one’s 
belief. I once heard of a clergyman who 
used his old parish registers for cigar- 
lighters ! 
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ments are boiled down to jellies, and 
sold for calvesfoot by the London con- 
fectioners, {and burnt by straw-hat 
makers in the exercise of their craft. 
This should not continue; the 
wilful destruction of any record is a 
crime, and not only should it be 
severely punished, but means should 
be taken for its detection, for in a 
civilised nation it is as disgraceful as 
forgery is in a moral one. The de- 
struction too of an old document may 
become eventually the means of doing 
the most serious injustice, by depriving 
a family of proof of its pedigree, and 
thus invalidating its title to property. 
Now the question that remains is, 
how these abuses are to be abolished, 
these disgraces averted, these crimes 
prevented. The subject must be made 
a matter of national importance. All 
those interested in it must unite to 
preserve the records of their fore- 
fathers from destruction. ‘They must 
unite their exertions to exterminate 
all those evils and abuses whereby the 


rosecution of genealogical inquiry” 


is at present so much impeded and 
thwarted. They must take measures 
to demolish all petty and provincial 
depositories of records, and to have 
their contents brought together and 
concentrated in one great and general 
record office in the metropolis; from 
county and ecclesiastical records to 
parish registries and domestic deeds, 
this course must be pursued, em- 
bracing all public and private records 
unappropriated by the families to 
which they relate. ‘This is the only 
course to be pursued. The arrange- 
ment of the plan should be confided by 
those in power to one man who under- 
stands his business thoroughly. Every 
project of advantage is frustrated by 
confiding its execution to too many 
people, by consulting those who know 
nothing about it, or who, if they do so, 
will only pursue it negligently and 
carelessly, or to their private in- 
terest and advantage, and not for a 
moment consider the welfare of the 
public. 

Some such person as Sir Harris 
Nicolas or Mr. Purton Cooper should 
be entrusted with unlimited power to 
carry out the concentration of all the 
records now scattered over the king- 
dom, the ecclesiastical, civil, and legal 
documents, and none of their present 

i) 
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custodians should be permitted to 
have a voice in the business; other- 
wise the object is sure to be frustrated. 
I can have no motive but the national 
welfare and the promotion of biographi- 
cal antiquities in arguing so warmly. 
I wish to lessen the difficulties of ac- 
cess, and insure the certainty of 
search; to reduce the expense at- 
tendant on such inquiries; to secure 
the future preservation of the small 
remains of our provincial records ; to 
place them in the hands of those who 
can read them, and who know how to 
value them; and ultimately to make 
the study of them a popular pursuit : 
while, by so depositing all together in 
the metropolis, men will be enabled to 
trace their pedigrees unsubject to the 
spite of village parsons and lawyers— 
without reference to local jealousies, 
political and religious prejudices, or 
family rivalries. 

Hoping that these unconnected re- 
marks may catch the eye of those who 
can appreciate and improve upon them, 
I remain, 

Yours, &e. 
W. D’Ovty Baytry. 


Mr. Urnsan, 

IT may possibly be interesting to 
one or both of your correspondents 
upon the Viscounty of Montagu, to 
hear that a portrait of the first Vis- 
count is in existence. It was sold 
with other relics of the family of the 
Brownes at Elsing Hall in 1843. At 
the upper corner of this picture was a 
coat of his arms in 4 quarters, counter- 
quartered as under. 

I. Browne in 1 and 4, quartering in 
2 and 3 quarterly Fitzalan and Mal- 
travers. 

I. Neville in 1 and 4, quartering 2 
Montacute, and 3 Monthermer. 

IT. Holland (Earl of Kent) quar- 
tering in 2 and 3 Tiptoft, and 4 Charl- 
ton. 

1V. Inglethorp, quartering 2 Brade- 
ston, 3 Delapole, and 4 Burgh. 

The whole surrounded by the garter, 
and surmounted by a Viscount’s co- 
ronet. 

All these quarterings, although not 
arranged according to the now settled 
rule of marshalling arms, he derived 
from his grandmother Lucy, daughter 
and coheir of John Neville, Marquis 
Montacute, except Fitzalan and Mal- 
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travers, obtained by the marriage of 
his ancestor Sir Thomas Browne with 
the heiress of Sir Thomas Arundel. 

In the sale catalogue this is vaguely 
described as the “ Portrait of Sir An- 
thony Browne,” a name and style borne 
by many of the family ; but the coro- 
net identifies it as that of the Viscount. 

In the case of the claimants of the 
barony of Hastings, it is stated inci- 
pee & that William Browne, esq. 
who married Anne, eldest daughter of 
Sir Hugh Hastings of Elsing, and sister 
and coheir of John Hastings, and who 
thus obtained that manor, was second 
son of Sir Anthony Browne, K.G. 
Viscount Montagu; but 1 conceive er- 
roneously, and that he was brother 
to that nobleman, namely, second son 
of Sir Anthony Browne, K.G. who 
died in 1548, and was buried at Battle 
in Sussex. ‘The ‘last male descendant 
of the Brownes of Elsing was Thomas 
Browne, who died 1746; but that 
ancient mansion is still in the possession 
of the heirs in the female line who bear 
the name of Browne. 

The male descendants of the first 
Viscount by his first wife became ex- 
tinct on the death of the 8th peer in 
1793, and the title, it is supposed, be- 
came altogether extinct on failure of 
issue of the 9th Viscount, who repre- 
sented John, the 2d son of the first 
Lord Montagu (being his eldest by 
his second wife). But Sir Harris 
Nicolas, in his Synopsis of the Peerage, 
remarks, in a note to this title, that a 
claim had been asserted to the Vis- 
county by a Mr. John Browne of 
Storington, as descendant of George, 
the second son of John, second son of 
Anthony the first Viscount, and that 
his pretensions would no doubt receive 
the consideration they deserved,—and 
they, I suppose, were of about the 
same validity as those of the Marquis 
of Sligo. Yours, &e. G. A.C. 

Mr. Urzay, April 18. 

IN the interesting note on the Latin 
poetry of Parthenius in your April 
number (p. 349), the reviewer points 
out the resemblance of the passage in 
Paradise Lost (i. 205), where Milton 
alludes to the stories of the whale 
having been mistaken for an island by 
seamen, who had cast “anchor in his 
scaly rind.” Mr. Todd cites Olaus 
Magnus, Hakluyt, and Ariosto among 

ENT. Maa, Vou. XXYV, 
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the authorities for this tradition, which 
no doubt was of ancient date, and 
widely diffused. 

Very similar are the incidents in the 
voyages of Sinbad in the Arabian 
Nights, and of Saint Brandan, which, 
as Mr. Wright observes in his edition 
of the latter, are identical, adding, in 
a note, that the story was very popular 
in the middle ages. In the prose nar- 
rative of the wondrous voyages of St. 
Brandan and his monks, we read that 
they came to “an ylonde, wenynge to 
them they had ben safe, and made 
theron a fyre for to dresse theyr dyner, 
but Saint Brandon abode styll in the 
shyppe. And whan the fyre was ryght 
hote, and the meet nygh soden, than 
this ylonde began to move, wherof the 
monkes were aferde, and fledde anone 
to the shyppe, and lefte the fyre and 
meet behynde them, and mervayled 
sore of the movyng. And Saynt Bran- 
don comforted them, and sayd that it 
was a grete fisshe named Jasconye, 
whiche laboureth nyght and daye to 
put his tayle in his mouth, but for 
gretnes he may not.” 

The adventure of Sinbad is precisely 
the same, and so well known that I 
need only refer to it. 

There is, however, the marvellous 
narrative of Lucian in his “ True 
History,” which has not, so far as I 
know, been mentioned in connection 
with this subject, and in which the 
story differs from those above cited, 
inasmuch as he and his companions 
kindle their fire not on the back but 
within the belly of the monstrous 
whale, which had swallowed their ship, 
and in whose interior they had re- 
mained for many months, meeting with 
all sorts of wonderful adventures of 
the Munchausen kind. Having at 
length grown tired of their abode, 
and in vain endeavoured to dig their 
way through the side of the monster, 
they had recourse to the expedient of 
setting fire to an extensive forest that 
grew in his belly, when for seven days 
and nights he did not appear to feel 
the burning, but on the eighth and 
ninth he grew sick, and on the tenth 
he died and began to putrefy. They 
then thought it high time to make 
their escape, which they effected by 


propping up his jaw with timber, and 


aunching their vessel once more upon 


the senate | ‘Ioropias Ady. a, 
3 
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8. In this Lucian may have intended 
to ridicule the exaggerated accounts 
of the great fish current in his time. 
I may take this ey to cor- 
rect a misprint in the passage from 
Parthenius relating to the whale which 
obscures the sense. Instead of tabuloso 
dorso read sabuloso dorso; so Olaus 
Magnus describes the surface of the 
whale’s skin “tanquam sabulum quod 
est juxta littus maris,” thus deceiving 
the sailors. Read also “Sed” for “Se,” 
at the beginning of the quotation, and 
“ undoso ” instead of “undo.” I would 
also notice that in the Carmina Illus- 
trium Poetarum Italorum, printed at 
Florence (most execrably) in eleven 
volumes, where the writers are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, our poet is 
— under the letter G. as Nicolaus 
-arthenius Giannettasius, whilst the 
Parthenius, found under the letter P, 
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in the 7th volume, is Bernardinus Par- 
thenius, a few short ms of whose 
are there given. Of Giannettasius the 
beautiful eclogues are given, but not the 
Halieutica: the Nautica in a separate 
edition I possess, and much value ; the 
first eclogue has for some time fur- 
nished a motto for the Annals of Natural 
History. : 

Doubtless many of your readers will 
be grateful for your notices of the 
Latin poetry of the revival of letters. 
With regard to Petrarch’s, the subject 
of a very interesting notice in your 
March number, it is strange that his 
countrymen have not furnished the 
world with a correct and legible edition 
of his Latin poems. It is a misery to 
read them in the Basil collection of 
his works, the only one which I have 
seen. 


Yours, &c. Ricuarp Tarwor. 





ANCIENT HOUSE AT ILCHESTER. 
(With a Plate.) 


Rockingham Row, 
Me. Unsan, New "Rent Road. 

I BEG to send you a sketch of an 
old house at Ilchester, Somerset, part 
of. which was destroyed by fire in 
1844. Whether any part before the 
fire was more ancient than the front 
here represented, I do not know ; but 
the age of this appears, I think, to be 
about the time of Henry VI. It 
is said to have been formerly occu- 

ied by some remarkable personages. 

t was certainly one of the oldest 
houses remaining in Ichester. The 
sketch now sent you was made in 
1834; but when I saw the remains 
last summer the front remained prett: 
much as here represented: the we | 
part was entirely destroyed. It had 
been used as a public house for some 
years. 

Yours, &c. Jonn Buckter. 

Notr.—The town of Ilchester is of 
high antiquity, ascending up to the 
times of the Romans. It was con- 
sidered a county town in the reign of 
Edward the Third, and sent members 
to Parliament from the 26th Edw. I. 
There were formerly four churches, 
according to Leland, though one only 
remained in his time. The present 
church has an octangular stone tower. 


The town also contained a house of 
Black Friars. The old philosopher 
Roger Bacon was a native of Ilchester. 

Though the county assizes were 
fixed at Ichester in the reign of Edw. 
III. they were afterwards alternately 
held at Wells, Taunton, and Bridg- 
water, as well as this town. A county 
prison was erected here after the plans 
of the philanthropic Howard ; and that 
edifice was famous in modern times for 
the confinement of the political pri- 
soner Henry Hunt, the “radical” re- 
former. 

On the particular history of the 
house communicated by our kind 
friend, Mr. Buckier, we are sorry to 
have nothing more to say. Such 
ancient edifices are chiefly remarkable 
for having survived their fellows, 
which, one by one, have disappeared, 
either from deeay and accidents, or 
the deference of their owners and oc- 
cupiers to the capricious fashions of 
the day, whilst one or two alone are 
left behind as the monuments of their 
race, and at length receive that notice 
and respect from succeeding genera- 
tions which is due to their venerable 
appearance, and the long march of 
centuries of which they have been the 
witnesses. : 

Should there, however, remain in 
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the neighbourhood any positive in- 
formation or credible tradition of the 
history of this ancient house, its com- 
munication from any party who may 
possess it will be esteemed a favour. 


Mz. Urpan, 

THERE are many trees in various 
parts of this our country, under the 
branches of which certain assemblies, 
compacts, and events have taken place, 
or have been planted in commemora- 
tion of such events, of whose existence 
it is desirable that your pages should 
contain some sufficient record. And 
not a few of our parks were, I believe, 
originally planned and planted with the 
intent of showing to posterity the 
marshalling of some “glorious and 
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well-foughten field” in which their 

roprietors had been distinguished. 
Several trees are also useful, as mark- 
ing the boundaries of counties, or of 
parishes, and other divisions of land ; 
and, although some are now only re- 
markable as objects of idle tales and 
legendary lore, the tradition attached 
even to these is interesting, and might, 
by due investigation, lead to most im- 
portant truths. I therefore hope that 
such of your readers as may know of 
any memorial trees, and may see with 
me the utility of recording their pre- 
cise situation, and their history, will 
not delay so to do before the railroad 
axe, or “ Death’s surer hatchet,” shall 
have laid them low. 


Yours, &e. PLANTAGENET. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The Ekatompathia; or, Passionate Centurie of Love, divided into two paris, 
whereof the first expresseth the Author's Sufferance in Love ; the latter his long 


Farewell to Love, and all his tyrannie. 


Composed by Thomas Watson, 


Gentleman, and published at the request of certaine gentlemen, his very frendes. 
London, imprinted by John Wolfe, for Gabriel Cawood, dwellinge in Paules 
Churchyard, at the signe of the Holy Ghost. 


THIS small volume in 4to. black letter, is of the greatest rarity. The copy 





we possess was in the possession of Mr. George Steevens, who has supplied one 
or two pages deficient, in his beautiful and correct writing ; and has, at the end, 
inserted a “Collection of the Poems which had formerly belonged to Anne 
Cornwallis, daughter of Sir William Cornwallis, the author of the Essayes, 
1600.” 

a transcribe the notes which Mr. G. Steevens wrote in the fly-leaves of the 
volume. 

“This booke must have been published before the year 1562, as the Latin 

m prefixed to it speaks of Sir James Dyer, Chief Justice of the King’s 
nch, who died on the 25th March of that year, as a person still living. 


seu subeas Sydnei sive Dyeri 





Scrinia. 
“ Sir Philip Sydney, whose name is coupled with his, died Oct. 1566. There 
was, however, an 8S. E. Dyer among the writers in England’s Helicon. 
“T have since discovered that in 1561 Gabriel Cawood had a licence for 
printing ‘ Watson’s Passions, manifesting the true Frenzie of Love.’ 
“ Ad Lectorem Hexastichon is prefixed to Green’s Tullic’s Love, and sub- 
~yihed ¢ ats ’ 
scribed ‘ Thomas Watson, Oxon. 


Lodge and Watson, men of some desert, 
Yet subject to a critic’s marginal. 
Return from Parnassus, 1606. 
Wanton Adonis, Watson’s heire. 
Polimanteia, &c. 4to. Cambridge, 1595. 


“In the catalogue of the printed books belonging to the British Museum are 
also the following poems by Watson. 

“1. Amyntas. 8vo. 1585. 

“2. Melibeus. Sive Ecloga in Obitum Fran. Walsinghami, Lond. 4to. 1590, 

“3. Amynte Gaudia. Lond. 1592. 4to. 
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“ It appears also from G. Peele’s verses to him, and from the introduction to 
Sonnet 79, that he had translated and published the Antigone of Sophocles in 
Latin verse. It appeared in 1581. fie also paraphrased Coluthus’ poem De 
Raptu Helene in 1586, Latin verse. He also published ‘ ‘The First Set of 
Italian Madrigalls Englished, not to the sense of the originall dittie, but after 
the affection of the noate, by Tho. Watson, Gent. whereunto are annexed 2 
excellent madrigalls of M. Will. Byrd, composed after the Italian vaine. 4to. 
printed by Tho. East. 1590.’ 

“An Elegiac copy of verses by Watson is prefixed to the Elizabetha of 
Christopher Ocland. 1582.” 

Thus far the MS. of G. Steevens, who observes that he bought the volume at 
~— Pearson’s sale, April 11, 1786. 

nthony Wood says, “ Mr. ‘Tho. Watson, a Londoner born, spent some time 
in y* University of Oxford, not in Logic and Philosophy, as was expected he 
should have done, but in the smooth and pleasant studies of poetry and romance, 
whereby he obtained an honourable name among the students in those facul- 
ties. Afterwards returning to the metropolis, he studied the common law at 
riper years, and for his diversion wrote 

“1. Ecloga in Obitum D.F. Walsinghami Eq. Aur. Lond. 1590. 2 sheets 4to. 

“2, Aminte Gaudia. Lond. 1592. 4to. Written in Latin hexameter, and 
dedicated to the imcomparable Mary, Countess of Pembroke, who was a 
patroness of his studies. 

“ He hath written other things of that nature or strain, and something per- 
taining to pastoralls which I have not yet seen, and was highly valued among 
ingenious men in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth.” Vide Athen, vol 1. 

. 231. - 
. Nashe speaks of “sweete Master Fraunce’s excellent translation of Master 
Thomas Watson’s sugred Amyntas.” And Gabriel Harvey in his Four Letters 
and certaine Sonnets mentions Watson among those whom “he affectionately 
thanks for their studious endeavours, commendably employed, in enriching and 
polishing their native tongue.” (Lett. iii. 29.) For an account of the writings 
of Watson, G. Ellis refers to Gent. Mag. vol. LX VIII. p. 669. He gives six of 
his sonnets. (See Specimens, vol. II. p. 307.) Mr. Campbell refers to Phillips's 

heatrum Poetarum, p. 213, for an account of his productions. The article in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine to which Mr. Ellis refers was written, we believe, by 
Mr. Thomas Park, and contains a full and curious account of Watson’s various 
pieces. In Mere’s Wit’s Treasury, 1598, Watson is classed with Harvey, 
Leland, Newton, and others of his countrymen, “for having attained good 
report and honourable advancement as a Latin poet ;” and in another piece 
Mere says, “As Italy had Petrarch, so England had Thomas Watson.” There 
is a well-written article on Watson in the British Bibliographer, vol. IV. p. 1, 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, in which he says, “ the book is so uncommonly scarce 
that the extracts which he gives from it are all that his readers will probably 
ever see of it.” It is well known that George Steevens preferred Watson's 
sonnets to Shakspere’s, in which opinion he committed the double blunder of 
overrating the one and underrating the other, and gave a suflicient proof that, 
however clever he was as a wit and critic, he had no taste or judgment in 
poetry. Watson formed his sonnets, as he owns in different places, on passages 
in Petrarch, AZneas Silvius, Ronsard, Seraphine (Sonnetti and Strombetti,) 
(an author we do not know), on H. Strozza, and some Latin poets whose names 
are hardly known. Tis sonnets are skilfully and artificially composed, the verse 
harmonious, the words arranged in their proper and natural order, and are 
valuable specimens of the poetical language of the day, in its most polished 
form ; but there is no fine invention, no solid thought, no natural images, no 
true sentiment or passion to be found in them, no ardour of imagination, no 
delicate sensibility of feeling. They abound in forced conceits, quaint allusions, 
affected thoughts, and that metaphysical subtlety and ingenuity that he borrowed 
from Petrarch and the Italian poets of that time. His poetry is as different 
fronythe poetry of nature as the tawdry glare and lamplight of the stage is 
from the pure native effulgence of the morning sky. We may in conclysion 
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observe, that Watson does not adhere to the usual Petrarchian ‘form and model 
of the sonnet, but has eighteen lines instead of fourteen, with a different 
collocation of the rhymes. 


Ill. 


Speake, gentle heart, where is thy dwelling place ? 
With her whose birth the Heavens themselves have blest. 
What dost thou there? Sometimes behold her face, 
And lodge sometimes within her crystal breast. 

She cold, thou hot—how can you then agree ? 

Not Nature now, but Love doth govern me. 

With her wilt thou remain, and let me die ? 

If I returne wee both shall die for griefe. 

If still thou staye, what good shall grow thereby ? 
I’ll move her heart to purchase thy reliefe. 

What if her heart be hard, and stop her eares ? 

I'll sigh aloud and make him soft with teares. 

If that prevaile, wilt thou return from thence ? 

Not I alone, her heart shall come with mee. 

Then will you both live under my defence ? 

So long as life will let us both agree. 

Why then dispaire ? go, pack thee hence away ; 

I live in hope to have a golden daie. 


Iv. 


Sweete Venus ! if as now thou stande my friende, 
As once thou didst unto King Priam’s sonne, 
My joyful Muse shall never make an end 

Of praising thee, and all that thou hast done, 
Nor this my penne shall ever cease to write 

Of ought wherein sweete Venus takes delight. 
My temples, hedged in with myrtle bowes, 

Shall set aside Apollo’s laurell tree, 

As did Anchises’ sonne when both his browes 
With myrtle he beset to honour thee. * 

Then will I say, the rose of flowers is best, 

And silver dooves for birdes excell the rest, 

I’ll praise no starre but Hesperus alone, 

Nor any hill but Erycina’s mounte, 

Nor any woodde but Idaly alone, 

Nor any spring but Acidalian founte, 

Nor any land but only Cyprus shoare, 

Nor Gods but Love ; and what would Venus more ? 


XIl. 


I mervaile, I, why poets heretofore 

Extol’d Arion’s harp or Mercurie’s, 

Although the one did bring a fish to shore, 

And th’ other, as a sign, adorned the skies. 

If they, with me, had heard an angell’s voice, 

They would unsay themselves, and praise my choice. 
Not Philomela now deserves the price, 

Though sweetly she recount her cause of mone ; 

Nor Phoebus’ arte in musicall devise, 

Although his lute and voice accord in one, 

Musicke herself, and all the Muses nine, 

For skill or voyce their titles may resigne. 

O! bitter-sweet, or hunny mixt with gall ! 

My hart is hurt with overmuch delight— 

Mine eares well pleased with tunes, yet deafe with all. 
Through Musicke’s helpe Love hath increast her might ; 
I stoppe mine eares, as wise Ulysses bad ; 

But all too late~pow Love hath made me mad, 
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Xvi. 


My gentle birde, which sang so sweete as late, 

Is not like those that fly about by wind. 

Her feathers are of gold; she wants a mate, 
And, knowing well her worth, is proud of mind ; 
And whereas some do keep their birdes in cage, 
My bird keepes me, and rules me as her page. 
She feedes mine eare with tunes of rare delight ; 
Mine eye with loving lookes—my heart with joy, 
Wher hence I think my servitude but light, 
Altho’ in deedes I suffer great annoye. 

And sure it is but reason, I suppose : 

He feels the pricke that seekes to pluck the rose, 
And who so mad as woulde not with his will 
Loose libertie and life to heare her sing, 

Whose voice excells those harmonies that fill 
Elisian fields, where grows eternall spring ? 

If mightie Love should heare what I have hard, 
She sure were his, and all my market marde. 


XXIl. 


Where wert thou borne, sweet love ? Who was thy sire ? 
When Flora first adorn'd Dame Tellus’ lap 

Then sprung I forth from wanton hote desire. 

Who was thy nurse to feede thee first with pap ? 
Youth first with tender hand bound up my heade, 
Then saide, with lookes alone I should be fed. 
What maides had she attendant on her side 

To playe, to singe, to rocke thee fast asleepe ? 

Vain Nicenesse, Beautie faire, and pompeous Pride. 
By stealthe when further age on thee did creepe, 
Where didst thou make thy chiefe abiding place ? 

In willing hartes, which were of gentle race. 

What is ’t wherewith thou wagest warres with me? 
Feare cold as ice, and Hope as hote as fire. 

And cannot age or death make end of thee ? 

No, no! my dying life still makes retire. 

Why then, sweet love, take pittie on my paine, 
Which often die and oft revive againe. 


XXV. 


In all this world I thinke none loves but I. 

None loves but I. Author. Thou foolish tatling ghest. 
In this thou tell’st a lie. Echo. Thou tell’st a lie. 

Why ? Love himself he lodgeth in my breast. 

He lodgeth in my breast. Author. I pine for griefe, 
And yet I want reliefe. Echo. I want reliefe. 

No starre more faire then she whom I adore. 

Then he* whom I adore. Author. Heare, heare, I burne, 
Stil more and more. Echo. I burne still more and more. 
Love ! let my heart returne. Echo. My heart returne. 
Is then the saint for whom thou makest moane, 

And whom I iove, but one? Echo. I love but one. 

O heavens ! is there in love no end of ills ? 

In love no end of ills. Author. Thou pratling voyce, 
Dwel’st thou in th’ ayre, or but in hollow hills ? 

In hollow hills. Author. Cease of to vaunt thy choyse. 
Cease of to vaunt thy choyse. Author. I would replie, 
But here for love I die. cho. For love I die. 





* s liquescens immutat sensum. 
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XXXII. 


In Thetis lappe while Titan takes his rest, 

I slumbering lay within my restlesse bedde, 
Till Morpheus us’d a falsed soary jest, 
Presenting her by whom I still am ledde. 

For then I thought she came to end my wo, 
But when I wak’t (alas !) ’twas nothing so ; 
Embracing ayre instead of my delight, 

I blamed Love as author of the guile, 

Who with a second sleepe closed up my sight, 
And said (methought) that I must bide awhile 
Ixion’s paines, whose arms did oft embrace 
False darkened clouds instead of Juno’s grace. 
When I had laine and slumbered there awhile, 
Rewing the doleful doome that Love assigned, 
A woman saint, which bare an angel’s face, 
Bad me awake and ease my troubled minde. 
With that I wak’d, forgetting what was past, 
And sawe ’twas Hope which helped thus at last. 


xL. 


‘This sonnet has been copied by Sir Thomas Wyatt. See Tottel’s ed. of Surry’s 
Poems, 1565, pp. 21, 22." [MS. note by G. Steevens.] 


I joy not peace, when yet no warre is founde 

I feare and hope ; I burne, yet freeze withall ; 

I mount to heaven, yet lie but on the grounde ; 
I compass nought, but yet I compass all ; 

1 live her bond which neither is my foe 

q Nor friend, nor holds me fast, nor lets me goe. 
Love will not that I live, nor lets me die, 

Nor locks me fast, nor suffers me to scape. 

I want both eyes and tongue, yet see and cry ; 

I wish for death, yet after helpe I gape; 

I hate myself, yet love another wight, 

And feede on griefe in lieu of sweete delight. 
At selfsame time I both lament and joy ; 

I still am pleased, and yet displeased still. 

Love sometimes seems a god, sometimes a boy ; 
Sometimes I sincke, sometimes I swimme at will. 
’Twixt death and life small difference I make : 
All this, deare dame, befals me for thy sake. 


LXXI. 


Alas! deere Titus mine, my auncient frend, 
What makes thee muse at this my present plight, 
To see my woonted joyes enjoy their end, 

And how my muse hath lost her old delight ? 
This is the least effect of Cupid’s dart, 

To change the minde by wounding of the heart. 
Alcides fell in love, as I have done, 

And layd aside both club and lyon’s skinne. 
Achilles, too, when he fierce Bryses wonne, 

To fall from warres to wooing did beginne. 

Nay, if thou list, survey the heavens above, 

And see how gods themselves are changed by love. 
Jove steales from skies to lye by Leeda’s side ; 
Arcus descendes for faire Aglaura’s sake ; 

And Sol, so soon as Daphne is espied, 

To follow her his chariot doth forsake. 

No mervaile, then, altho’ I change my minde, 
Which was in love with one of heavenly kinde, 
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LXXXVIII. 


I long maintained warre ’gainst reason’s rule, 

I wandered pilgrim-like in errore’s maze ; 

I sat in follie’s ship, and play’d the fule, 

Till on repentance rocke hir sides did craze. 
Herwith I learne, by hurtes already past, 

That each extreme will change itself at last. 
This shipwrack’s chance hath set me on a shelfe, 
Where neither love can hurt me any more, 

Nor fortune’s hand, tho’ she enforce herselfe, 
Discretion graunts to set me safe on shoare ; 
When guile is fetter’d fast and wisdom rules, 

To punish heedles hearts and wilful fooles ; 

And since the heavens have better lot assign’'d, 

I feare to burne as having felt the fire. 

And proofe of harmes so changed hath my minde, 
That wit and will to reason doe retyre. 

Not Venus nowe, nor Love with all his snares, 
Can drawe my wits to woes at unawares. 


xcil. 


Phoebus delights to view his laurell tree ; 

The poplar pleaseth Hercules alone ; 

Melissa mother is and fautrix to the bee ; 
Pallas will wear the olive-branch or none ; 

Of sheepherds and their flocks Pales is queene ; 
And Ceres rypes the corne was lately greene. 
To Chloris every flower belongs of right ; 

The dryade nimphs of woodes make chiefe accompt ; 
Oreades in hills haue their delight ; 

Diana doth protect each bubbling fount ; 

To Hebe lovely kissing is assigned ; 

To Zephyre every gentle breathing winde : 

But what is Love’s desire? to hurt each where, 
He cares not where, with darts of deepe desire, 
With watchful jealousie, with hope, with feare, 
With nipping cold, with secrete flames of fire. 
O! happye houre wherein I did forgoe 

This little god, so greate a cause of woe. 


XCVIII. 


Harke, wanton youthes, whom beautie maketh blinde, 
And learne of me what kind of thing is love. 
Love is a brainsicke boy, and fierce by kinde ; 
A wilful thought which reason cannot move ; 
A flattering sycophant, a murdering thiefe, 

A poison’d choking bayte, a tysing griefe, 

A tyrant in his lawes, in speech untrue, 

A blindfold guide, a feather in the winde, 

A right chameleon for change of hewe ; 

A lamelimme lust, a tempest of the minde, 

A breache of chastitie, all virtue’s foe, 

A private warre, a toilsome walke of woe, 

A fearful jealousie, a vaine desire, 

A laberinth, a pleasing miserie, 

A shipwracke of man’s life, a smoaklesse fire, 
A sea of teares, a lasting lunacie, 

A heavie servitude, a dropsie thurst, 

A hellish gaile, whose captives are accurst. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem, 
&c. By D. Borrer, Esq. 

MR. BORRER apologises modestly 
for the defects of his work, on the score 
of youth and inexperience ; but youth 
is the period of activity, of enterprise, 
and observation. The grey heads and 
gouty limbs of age will not enable their 
possessors to climb the pyramids of 
Cephrenes, or plunge into the sands of 
the desert. Youth is the proper season 
for travel; and he who will keep his 
eyes open, and note down what he sees 
on the spot, will not travel in vain. 

We have been pleased with the spirit 
and feeling displayed in the work, and 
instructed and amused with the narra- 
tive of events. We have as many tra- 
vellers sent forth from England on the 
world, we suppose, as all the other 
nations of the globe united; but we 
have fewer scientific ones than we had 
of old. Our older travellers attended 
more to the study of nature, and di- 
rected their observation to the zoology 
and botany of the countries they visited ; 
our later ones seem chiefly to find de- 
light and occupation in observing on 
the forms of society, and describing the 
persons and characters of those whom 
they visit. Mr. Borrer, though not 
a scientific naturalist, has not omitted 
to mention some of the natural produc- 
tions of the countries through which 
he passed, and appears to pay great 
attention to ornithology. We now pro- 
ceed to make a few extracts from his 
pages, on subjects where we think our 
readers will find some addition made 
to their previous stock of knowledge, 
and some gratification to their curi- 
osity. But one of the most interesting, 


and certainly the most important, sub- 
jects treated of, is the visit to the valley 
of Fayoum, and the translation in the 
Appendix of Mons. L. de Belleford’s 
Treatise on the Lake Meris. That is, 
however, of too great length to extract, 
and we must refer to the work itself. 
And first for a cunomachia, or dog 
attack, which the author suffered in 
the neighbourhood of Athens. 


P. 53.—** Let him who wanders in the 
neighbourhood of Athens beware of the 
large and powerful race of dogs, with long 
coats and bushy tails, which infest her dis- 
tricts, and, whenever opportunity occurs, 
dissipate, in the most summary manner, 
all those classical ruminations which na- 
turally invade the breast of him who 
breathes Athenian atmosphere. Wander- 
ing one day on the bank of the Ilissus, 
two of these fearful brutes came at us 
open-mouthed, following us with such per- 
tinacity that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty we managed to retreat unscathed to 
a commanding mass of rock, where, with 
our guns pointed at their heads, we 
shouted to their owner to call them off 
before we were driven to fire,—an act we 
were rather wary of committing, as the 
penalty for shooting one of them obliges 
you to give the owner as much corn as 
will cover the dog when held up by the 
tail at full stretch, with its nose on the 
ground; and a heavy penalty it is, on 
account of the great size of these animals. 
Yet you may kill them, it is said, with a 
sword without incurring this fine, for then 
close quarters and necessity are implied,’’ 
&e. 


Mr. Borrer seems to have forgotten 
the example of Ulysses in a like diffi- 
culty, when the boar-hounds of Eu- 
meus attacked him. See Odyssey, 
xiv. 30. 


’E£arivns 8’ Odvoaja ‘ov Kuves TAaxdpopor 
“Ou pev KexAnyovres emedpapov, avtrap Odvaceis 
"Eero xepSoovvn, aximrpov de of éxmece xeupds. 
‘¢ The watch-dogs suddenly perceived him near, 
And barking ran to him. He, well advised, 
Shrank to his hams, and cast his staff afar..,—CowPpEr. 


But we do not much like this version, 
and will give our own. 


“Soon as the watch-dogs saw Ulysses, they 
With clamorous bark attack’d him; shrewdly 
h 


e 
it down, and Jaid his staff upon the ground,’ 
Gent. Mac, Vou. XXV 4 


And see Mr. Mure’s Travels in Greece, 
where, being in a similar manner at- 
tacked by the Albanian sheep-dogs, he 
sat down, and, in consequence, the 
dogs, following his example, sat down 
in a circle around 7 
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The following is a picture of an 
Egyptian village and inhabitants :— 

P. 101.—* The settlements of the Fel- 
lahs, or agricultural Egyptians, on either 
bank of the canal, are frequent and ex- 
tremely curious. Overshadowed by lofty 
date-palms, are huts of mud, baked in the 
sun, rough logs of the trunk of the palm 
across the top, covered with rubbish, form- 
ing the flat roof, upon which dogs and naked 
children are to be seen; while here and 
there a strange sugar-loaf-shaped rs 
of mud appears, frequently daubed wit 
wild ornaments of white or red paint, and 
the summit divided into little turrets, ge- 
nerally coloured white, with little sticks 
projecting from them. It requires little 
observation to find out what these latter 
erections may be, for in each street you 
will most likely find a pigeon, while hun- 
dreds are flying round ; and these are their 
domiciles. Earthen pots being built into 
the walls, with their apertures turned to- 
wards the interior of the building, and the 
bases showing on the exterior, the birds, 
entering the edifice by holes in the turrets, 
build their nests within the mouths of the 
pots. Thick groves of the date-palm are 
invariably found close to Egyptian villages, 
for their shade is as grateful to the inha- 
bitants as their fruit is useful, and, indeed, 
a staple commodity. Moreover, among 
the elegant foliage of these beautiful trees 
doves, hoopoes, crows, and hawks find an 
undisturbed retreat,—all revered by the 
natives; the dove for its social qualities 
and gentleness; the hawk for its radiant 
eye, theemblem ofthe sun. Every village 
swarms with dogs, serving as scavengers, 
guards, and spies, to warn the approach 
of anenemy. In the outskirts of the vil- 
lages a building, with a square base of 
mud, surmounted by a whitewashed dome, 
and often ornamented with mock frieze- 
work and daubs of colour, will very gene- 
rally attract the stranger’s attention. They 
are the tombs of deceased saints and devout 
sheikhs, and stated visits are often made 
to these edifices; for the Egyptians have 
remarkably strong superstitious feelings 
regarding such holy persons, and believe 
much benefit to be derived from these 
visits to their sepulchres,&c. * * * * 
No one who has not entered an Egyptian 
village can imagine the peculiarly stifling 
smell to be found there, proceeding from 
the unwashed state of the inhabitants, the 
accumulation of dirt, and the collection of 
cakes for fuel, stuck on the walls to dry 
in the sun, composed of camels’, buffalos’, 
asses’, or mules’ dung, mixed with chopped 
straw ; for the scarcity of wood compels 
them to use this redolent fuel, the sight of 
which brought to my memory that remark- 
able passage in the book of the prophet 


Ezekiel, which called from the pen of the 
scoffing infidel Voltaire a boundless flood 
of ridicule, under the head ‘ De quelques 
passages singuliers de ce prophéte, et de 
quelques usages anciens.’ In all oriental 
countries the natives are, in many parts, 
compelled to use this fuel, and in some 
are even driven to bake their bread with 
that more defiling composition referred to 
in Ezekiel, merely as a type of the miser- 
able destitution threatened to overtake the 
children of Israel for their iniquities.”’ 

P. 130.— On my way back that curi- 
ous and beautiful phenomenon, ‘the mi- 
rage,’ gave the distant plain the appearance 
of a vast lake, most beautifully diversified 
with islands covered with palm. I re- 
gretted I had not my sketch-book, asa 
more perfect picture of lake scenery could 
not well have been offered to view. There 
being no wind, it lay a calm and motion- 
less mirror, reflecting its islands, the 
surrounding landscape; but when there 
is any breeze it is otherwise, presenting a 
waving, undulating motion, and irregularly 
breaking in appearance. The natives call 
this deceitful appearance sérab, or super- 
ficial water ; and a beautiful reference is 
made to it in the twenty-sixth chapter of 
the Koran :—‘ But as to the unbelievers, 
their works are like the vapours in the 
plain, which the thirsty traveller thinketh 
to be water, until when he cometh there- 
to he findeth it to be nothing.’ The 
French sgavans introduced the name ‘ mi- 
rage,’ deriving it from the word ‘ mirer ;’ 
and Monge, one of the Institute, seems to 
have been the first who philosophically 
explained the origin of the phenomenon, 
which he proves to be the increasing den- 
sity of the lower stratum of air, as the hot 
sun pervades the soil ; which density re- 
mains constant up to a certain height, but 
dissipates and mingles with the atmos- 
phere ,above that level. In the Décade 
Egyptienne, vol. i. p. 39, Monge’s philo- 
sophical explanation of this phenomenom 
will be found at length.” 


In the following account of the 
hyena the author's statement is sup- 
ported by almost all naturalists and 
travellers :— 


P. 165.—“ The Bedouin tells you that 
the hyzna will attack a solitary person ; 
but I doubt it, unless they are driven to do 
so in self-defence. That these people have 
a great fear of such wild animals, I have 
o“ten noticed, and had it exemplified during 
our journey through the desert by a young 
Bedouin of our train; for, having left some- 
thing behind us where we had stopped to 
lunch during the day, when encamping in 
the evening he was offered two dollars (an 
enormous sum in their eyes) to return for 
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its recovery, but refused, on account of the 
hyenas, he said; but afterwards, seeing 
we thought him a coward, attributed his 
fear to certain evil-minded jins, or affreets, 
he should be liable to meet with on his 
road. Bruce tells us that in Abyssinia 
he had fought this beast above fifty times, 
hand to hand, with a spear or lance, but 
says, ‘ he dies oftener flying than fighting ;’ 
and that hunters with a torch will go into 
his cave, and, throwing a blanket over him, 
will drag him out. It seems that they do 
not always confine themselves to carrion, 
but occasionally feed on the roots of the 
drooping palm, and certain other roots ; 
but carrion, it is well known, is much 
more grateful to them ; and when at night 
they come forth from their caves in the 
mountains and the ancient tombs and 
other excavations in the plains, they pro- 
ceed here and there singly in earnest search 
for any unfortunate son of the desert, or 
fallen pilgrim, who may have been con- 
signed to his shallow grave of sand, from 
whence this foul ghoud will surely drag 
him, and leave nothing but his bones to 
bleach in the sun.” 


We may just add to this vivid and 
accurate statement, that in confine- 
ment the hyena prefers food a little 
tainted. 


Being in the suburbs of Fayoum, 
the author says, 


P. 228.—‘‘ Never in Egypt did I see 
such a revolting sight as the generality 
of the lower order of females in this 
city. They were abominable in their 
hideousness ; perfect harpies, only to be 
compared to resuscitated mummies, with 
their scorched yellow skins, and pendent 
breasts hanging about ; whilst upon their 
hips sate astride their bantlings, promising 
beauty as peerless as their parents. All 
these houris were adorned with amulets 
and bracelets, some of clay, others of 
brass. Bead necklaces also were in great 
request, and stars and stripes were tattoed 
upon their faces, with circles and other 
fanciful devices of the finest Egyptian 
fashion, vying in execution with intricate 
designs, pricked in the same blue pigment, 
on their hands and arms; thus did they 
set off their hideousness to great ad- 


vantage.” 


The nature and style of Egyptian 
architecture was influenced by the 
materials used. Egypt of old never 
possessed timber of its own, and our 
author observes on this subject :— 

P. 289.—*« Egypt has often felt and had 
reason to lament the necessity she is under 
of thus importing foreign timber, her own 


regions neither being adapted by nature, 
or in extent, to present her with those 
noble forests that are found in other lands. 
She is either a garden or a naked desert, 
presenting the former character within 
the boundaries of the inundations, and the 
latter immediately beyond those limits. 
Cultivation, floods, and absence of rain 
forbid the growth of timber to any extent, 
and sands devoid of nourishment and 
moisture do so totally: the fact is, that 
none of those forest-clothed tracts appear 
within her confines which mark elsewhere 
spaces left to nature. And for the same 
reason it was that of old the trees of 
Pheenicia, of Palestine, and of Syria, 
were floated to her ports, and that the 
wooded cypress proved so valuable an 
acquisition to the kingdom of Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus. Neither did that timber 
ever grow in Egypt of which was con- 
structed the huge ship of 40 banks of 
oars, bearing a crew of above 4,000 souls 
upon the bosom of the Nile, when Euer- 
getes sat upon the Egyptian throne. In 
the 15th century the dark forests of Dal- 
matia resounded with the stroke of the 
axe, in order that the soldier of the 
Mamelukes might launch a fleet upon the 
Red Sea, to war against the Portuguese. 
* * * * At this day the woods of Cara- 
mania, Anatolia, and the islands of the 
Archipelago are ransacked to supply the 
kingdom of Mehemet Ali with fuel and 
timber, a portion of which, shipped up the 
Nile to Cairo, ultimately reaches Suez. 
The enormous rudders of the craft at this 
port, sometimes with a beam 20 feet in 
length, struck us, as they have done many 
former travellers. Both Niebuhr and 
Park mention them, the latter observing 
that the manner of fastening them to a 
post near the stern, and the particular 
mode of unlashing them from that post 
in case of a storm, and letting the ship 
drive so that {he helm passes at will, il- 
lustrate the passage in St. Paul’s Voyage, 
Acts 27, 40 :—‘ And when they had taken 
up the anchors, they committed them- 
selves unto the sea, and loosed the rudder 
bands, and hoisted up the main-sail to the 
wind ;’ for, according to the minute de- 
scription of this traveller, the loosing of 
the rudder bands in the modern vessels 
also gives play to the sail.’ 

We must close our extracts with 
a picture of an Arab maiden, who 
appears to have retained her vir- 
tuous principles and conduct in old 
primitive and patriarchal simplicity, 
amid a corrupt world around her. We 
hope by this time the camels have 
been brought, and that she is the law- 
ful wife of the Sheikh she loves. 
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P. 318.—‘‘ Thename of the Wady where 
we encamped the evening after our visit to 
this mountain I neglected to obtain. 
Passing a valley leading to it, a Bedouin 
nymph was tending goats, and she having 
on her head a curious ornament of beads 
and shells I rode towards her; but she, 
drawing her veil over her face, fled, and 
upon our following her, took refuge 
beneath a low stack of mimosa, where 
couching close she covered even her very 
eyes. Waiting until the Sheikh came up, 
I made an offer for her headdress, but she 
would not speak ; so, fearing she might be 
frightened, we moved on, but afterwards 
turning round saw her taking a long gaze 
at us; upon. which, sending the Sheikh 
back, he by some means so won upon the 
brown coquette as to lead her to part 
with the consecrated ornament for a few 
piastres. It was a network of beads, 
mingled with the little white cowrie 
and three shells of the mother o’ pearl 
oyster of the Red Sea, attached so as to 
lie flat on the forehead, forming on the 
whole an ornament very similar to some 
of those worn by the South Sea Islanders. 
The Sheikh afterwards spun us a yarn, de- 
tailing how he had asked this very girl in 
marriage of her father sometime before, 
but he demanded ten camels for her, which 
~ was more than he could afford. One of 
the party roused his indignation by asking 
him why he did not get a cheap wife at 
Cairo, where they were to be had in 
plenty. To which he replied that he was 
fully aware that he could buy half the 
women of Cairo for a dollar or two ; ‘ but 
this desert maiden would not for a hundred 
camels wander in the least from the paths 
of virtue.’ She was endeared in the eyes 
of our Sheikh 


Una Dea 
Piu fresca et piu uessosa 
Di matutina rosa ; 


and evidently he was deeply inspired with 
the ‘ celestial fire,’ and eagerly looking 
forward to the time when he should have 
amassed camels enough to purchase her 
hand from her avaricious parent. In 
speaking of the Bedouin ladies, he re- 
marked that all of them are armed with 
a dagger, concealed about their person to 
defend their honour. Whether this piece 
of information was correct, or whether it 
was a little touch of romance on the part 
of our Sheikh, I know not.’ 





Diary in France on Topics concerning 
Education and the Church. By C. 
Wordsworth, D.D. 

THIS little work, both from the 
subject and the manner that subject 
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is treated, proved so interesting that 
we found when we had finished, that 
we had marked down not fewer than 
fifty places for extracts. To do this, 
however, would be to have transcribed 
nearly a third of the whole volume. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with the much shorter and humbler 
mode of recommending it to the at- 
tention of our readers who feel an 
interest on the very important subject 
of the system of the education for the 
rising generation ina country that can 
have no institutions affecting the minds 
and morals of the people that will not 
nearly, or remotely also, be felt by us; 
and with regard to the state of the 
national church in France, on that ulti- 
mately will the fortunes, the power, 
and the very existence of the nation 
depend. It is evident that these are 
subjects of deep interest to Dr. Words- 
worth, and he has treated them with 
knowledge and admirable discretion. 
His MS. was transmitted to the parties 
concerned for concurrence in the pub- 
lication ; and he says, “It is a satis- 
faction to have to reflect, that by being 
submitted to persons in France pe- 
culiarly qualified to judge of its ac- 
curacy, his narrative has received a 
stamp of authenticity which it would 
not otherwise have possessed.” 

Let us take a few passages as they 
occur, which, without laying down any 
long and formal deductions, will at 
once put us in possession of the facts 
of the case ; as the following will shew 
the increased confidence of the clergy, 
and their independence of action as 
compared with things some years ago. 


P.3. ‘ One priest I noticed in the 
coupé of a diligence which we passed en- 
gaged in reading his devotions, which 
they, as is well known; say at stated 
times, though not strictly at the ca- 
nonical hours. A lesson this worthy of 
imitation by us English clergy, who would 
hardly have courage to draw out our 
Prayer Books from our pockets, and com- 
mence saying over to ourselves the daily 
service.”’ 

P. 4. ‘* At Rouen, where we arrived at 
4 o’clock, the guests at the table d’hite, 
three men and one woman, besides the 
maitresse d’hdtel, were all finding great 
fault with the new archbishop for having 
come into the town privately by night, 
without any display. By law, the gar- 


rison of an episcopal city is bound to 
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meet the bishop at his first entrance; 
and this private arrival they seemed to 
attribute to parsimony. An _archbi- 
shop is allowed 10,000 francs by the 
State for the expense of first establish- 
ment and installation; but when he is 
translated, as was the case here, he re- 
ceives only 2,000 francs, having received 
8,000 before as bishop on his first pro- 
motion. On the whole the language of 
our company partook a good deal of 
moquerie and persiflage, and indifferentism 
about religion, which appears to be the 
prevailing tone, as far as we have seen, 
among the middle classes.” 

P. 11. ‘* [heard it stated of the French 
servants of an English family, that when 
told they might have fish, &c. instead of 
meat on their jours maigres, they had, 
with one exception, always declined to 
avail themselves of the privilege, alleging 
that ‘‘ Lorsqu’on est chez les hérétiques, 
il faut faire comme les hérétiques.”’ 

P. 11. ‘* Walked home to our hotel 
through the Champs Elysées at about 
ten in the evening (Sunday) ; found the 
people amusing themselves with a great 
variety of diversions, riding on wooden 
horses and roundabouts, darting at rings 
with a foil as they rode (like the figures 
on the Etruscan tombs); even women 
were so engaged, and swinging in the air 
with painted ships. Indeed, if there ex- 
isted a law enjoining the Sunday to be 
celebrated with all kinds of sports and 
gaieties, the Parisian population would be 
one of the most obedient in the werld. 
It must, however, be said, that the 
churehes are much better attended, es- 
pecially by the middle classes, than they 
were ten years ago; but it is said, on the 
other hand, that the shops are more rarely 
closed on that day now than formerly. 
We saw very little difference in this respect 
between Saturday and Sunday.” 

P.15. ‘* It seems to be the opinion of 
the higher powers in France that religion 
was of great service as a political and 
moral engine as long as the people were 
ill-instructed, and while the science of 
legislation was little understood ; but now 
that constitutions and codes have been 
perfectionnés by human experience and 
skill, Christianity has become obsolete 
as a safeguard of political institutions, and 
that a religious foundation is no longer 
‘necessary to the fabric of government. 
Certain it is that the throne of France 
has at present no religious basis, and that 
the Church has not only been severed from 
the State, but, after a few years from that 
severance, which took place in 1789, finds 
itself placed in a condition of direct and 
actual opposition to it.”’ 

P. 16, ** People object to church edu- 
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cation as too dogmatic for young persons; 
but the whole purpose of the Christian 
Church since its foundation has been to 
give her children a dogmatic education. 
Look at all the Sermons of St. Augustine 
and St. Chrysostom to young people: they 
are essentially dogmatic. Look at the 
creedson which these Sermonschiefly treat: 
they are a collection of dogmas. ‘No, 
but (our anti-dogmatic teachers say) they 
will not prejudice the minds of young 
people : put the Bible into their hands, and 
let them find out the truths for themselves.’ 
Yes, by all means, I reply: put the Bible 
into their hands, as soon as they are able 
to treat it with due reverence ; but, as you 
value the Bible, give them for its inter- 
pretation the aid of the Church, which the 
Bible declares ‘to be the pillar and ground 
of the truth.’ Ifa child is to be left alone 
with the Bible, without any help from the 
Church, what reason in the world is there 
why his mind should not run through all 
the heresies which have been condemned 
by the Church from her foundation ?’’ 

P. 35. ‘Dined with a dignified Eng- 
lish clergyman long resident in France, 
who complained bitterly of the great ir- 
regularities of French Protestant ministers 
and congregations at Paris. The church 
of the Oratoire has degenerated into a 
school of Socinianism, which has an ad- 
vocate in a publication conducted by re- 
formed ministers. Miserable, indeed, ap- 
pears to be the condition of Lutherans 
and Calvinists in France. Unhappily, too, 
in Paris they are led by one or two persons 
of considerable ability and eloquence.”’ 

P. 39. “That this is a very critical 
season for France cannot be doubted, and 
it is no less evident that a more critical 
one still will shortly ensue. No one 
seems able to divine what would happen 
on the demise of the present king,—an 
event which, humanly speaking, cannot 
be far distant. France is now but little 
fit for monarchy, and still less so for re- 
gency. The Duc D’Orleans, had he sur- 
vived, might, it is generally supposed, 
from the respect in which he was held, 
have been able to continue the existing 
dynasty ; but not so, it is thought, with 
his brother the Duc de Nemours; and 
there is evidently agreat difference between 
the capabilities of a regent and a king. It 
was observed to me by my friend at Ver- 
sailles, as a fact that had sunk into the 
mind of the French nation, that since 
Louis XIV., just 200 years ago, no son 
had succeeded his father on the throne of 
France, but that the heirs to the crown had 
frequently been cut off by untimely deaths. 
He added that France was one of the most 
dangerous countries in the world for its 
rulers, and the most difficult to govern; 
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because there is the greatest facility, from 
the cheapness of instruction, for transition 
from the lowest ranks of society to the 
highest. ‘My servant there,’ he said, 
‘who has just left the room, thinks that 
there is no social position which, if cir- 
cumstances are favourable, he may not 
reach. Look at the leading personages 
of the present government: why should 
not any young man, if he has ordinary 
industry and abilities, become a professor 
in a college, and why should not any pro- 
fessor become a Villemain, a Guizot, or a 
Cousin? Here there is no one of common 
powers and enterprise who does not think 
that the highest offices are open to him, es- 
pecially in revolutionary times ; and hence 
there is no repose or contentment, but a 
perpetual restlessness and agitation of 
mind in the social system of France, in- 
cessant disquietude for the present, and 
insatiable ambition for something 
higher.’ ” 





Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
History; a new and literal transla- 
tion, with copious additional notes. 
By J. Murdock, D.D. Edited, 
with additions, by H. Soames, M.A. 
A new and revised edition. 4 vols. 
8vo. 

THIS work combines the character 
of an editio princeps with the ad- 
vantages of a variorum one. Why the 
partial translation of Maclaine should 
so long have been acquiesced in, is 
inexplicable, except by the slender 
interest which ecclesiastical history has 
hitherto possessed in this country. No 
doubt the comprehensiveness of the 
work itself was a great inducement to 
such students and purchasers as thought 
a single book on the subject sufficient ; 
and the original was so little known 
that the translation was received 
almost without inquiry. It was re- 
commended to divinity students by 
professors; and indeed, as no rival 
translation existed, they had no choice, 
for readers will gladly escape from 
Latin if they can, especially modern 
Latin; as an instance of which, we 
once heard an eminent scholar acknow- 
ledge he never read anything in any 
other language that he could procure 
in English. In short the position it 
occupied is clearly shown by the ex- 
pressions of Mr. Gorton in his Bio- 
—_— Dictionary, art. Mosner : 
“His Ecclesiastical History .... is a 
standard book, almost indispensable to 


the study of divinity, and has gone 
through many editions. The English 
translation of this work by Dr. Mac- 
laine is to be found in most theological 
libraries in the kingdom.” 

But the partial nature of a popular 
translation could not always be un- 
known. How early dissatisfaction 
may have been felt or expressed, we 
cannot tell ; but we distinctly remem- 
ber the surprise with which we read a 
passage to that effect in Dr. Pusey’s 
“Theology of Germany in 1828,” which, 
as it might justly serve, and perhaps 
has served, to make way for the new 
translation, we transcribe accordingly. 

“ Mosheim is unfortunately princi- 
pally known by a most unfaithful 
translation of one—and that not his 
best—work,* from which a false esti- 
mate alone can be formed of his intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious character. 
The author has found, from collation, 
the original in so many cases offensively 
coloured and disguised by gratuitous 
interpolations of epithets, or of whole 
sentences, that collation seems to him 
absolutely indispensable wherever it 
is of importance to know the precise 
sentiment or statement of Mosheim. 
A close translation would probably 
reduce the work to half its present 
size.” (p. 110, note.) 

The work, in its present state, was 
first published in three volumes (half 
the number of Maclaine’s edition), 
but the additions now made to it are 
so considerable as to suggest a division 
into four. The translator, Dr. James 
Murdock, is an American Presby- 
terian clergyman. “His text (observes 
Mr. Soames) is in a plain and manly 
style, more faithful, undoubtedly, to 
the original than that of Dr. Maclaine.” 
He has the advantage of being pre- 
ceded by two German editors, J. A. C. 
Von Einem, who commenced a free 


* This alludes to his ‘‘ De Rebus Chris- 
tianorum ante Constantinum Commen- 
tarii,” which the late Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Lloyd, in his Lectures as Divinity 
Professor, used to term Mosheim’s “ great 
work.’? Dr. Pusey proceeds to say in a 
note that Mosheim’s works on Ecclesi- 
astical History “‘ first raised the science 
in Germany above the character of a 
chronicle, and furnished an impartial 
estimate of the character of the opposed 
parties.” (p. 111.) 
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translation for popular use, in 1769, 
and J. R. Schlegel, rector of the gym- 
nasium of Heilbronn, whose closer 
version, with learned notes, was begun 
in 1770. Other writers on Church 
history in that country, particularly 
the younger Walch, have furnished 
additional annotations. 

Dr. Murdock, in the course of his 
labours as a translator, has taken oc- 
casion to examine his author’s state- 
ments : 


‘* Nothing has been suffered to go be- 
fore the public without first passing an 
examination by the best criteria within 
the reach of the translator. Often days 
and weeks have been consumed in such 
examinations, when the results were, that 
Mosheim’s statements needed no correc- 
tion, or at least that no palpable errors 
were discovered in them ; and it was there- 
fore deemed desirable to allow him to 
express his own views without note or 
comment. But in many instances the 
Translator supposed that he discovered 
mistakes or defects in his author which 
called for animadversion. Jn these cases 
he has given, in the form of notes, such 
statements and criticisms as he deemed 
necessary. Numerous other instances 
occurred in which Mosheim was found to 
differ from other standard writers, or to 
have simply omitted what the Translator 
or others deemed worth inserting ; and in 
such cases the opinions or statements of 
other writers have been given, that the 
reader might be able to compare them, and 
the omitted matter has been supplied.’ 
(T'ranslator’s preface, vol. i. p. 6.) 


The translator proceeds to specify 
the nature of these additions and cor- 
rections as regards particular periods ; 
but we need only mention what he 
says concerning the first. 


“In the history of the primitive Church 
for two or three centuries the Translator 
deemed almost everything interesting which 
can be learned with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Accordingly his notes and ani- 
madversions are here more frequent and 
minute than in the subsequent parts of 
thework. In regard to what are called the 
fathers, especially those of the first four 
centuries, and likewise the leading men in 
the Church in all ages, he has deemed it 
proper greatly to enlarge the account given 
by Mosheim ; not so much by minutely 
tracing the history of their private lives, 
as by more fully stating their public cha- 
racters and acts, and mentioning such of 
their works as have come down tous. In 


no one respect has the history been more 
enlarged than in this.” (Ibid. p. 6, 7.) 


Several of Maclaine’s notes are re- 
tained ; a few are translated from Von 
Einem; “but the learned and judi- 
cious Schlegel has been taxed for the 
greatest amount of contributions.” 


. 8. 

Pm English editor, Mr. Soames, has 
prefixed a preface of some —— in 
which he enters into the general sub- 
ject of the work, as well as the nature 
of his own undertaking. The history 
may thus be said to assume a triple 
form, as, being originally written by a 
German Lutheran, and translated by 
an American Presbyterian, it is now 
edited by an English Episcopalian. 
Mr. Soames has revised the translation, 
and made considerable additions, not 
only of notes and tables, but even of 
whole chapters.* 


‘* When, therefore, the care of this edi- 
tion was undertaken, the Editonconceived 
his attention most needed to render the 
work more useful in the British isles. Mere 
notes were thought insufficient; whole 
chapters appeared necessary ; and more of 
these were written, at greater lengths too, 
than were at first intended. They do not 
relate, however, only to England; Scot- 
land and Ireland have also some separate 
chapters. By this mass of new and origi- 
ginal matter, (of itself sufficient to form 
an octavo volume of moderate size,) a new 
character has been given to the edition of 
Mosheim. The Church of England has dis- 
placed nothing. She has only, for the first 
time, occupied that space among Mosheim’s 
labours to which her importance fairly 
entitles her.”’ (Editor’s preface, p. x. xi.) 

If any reader should think, in his 
own partiality for some other com- 
munion, that Mr. Soames has over- 
rated the importance of the Church 
of England, we would remind him 
that the author of “The Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,” who was 
educated among Dissenters, has con- 
ceded to her the title of “the chief 
prop of modern Christianity.” (Sixth 





* Mr. Soames says (p. xiii.) that his 
notes are marked [Ed.] but this is a mis- 
take ; for some, particularly in the second 
volume, which must be his, have no such 
mark. Whose else is the note on the 
projected bishopric of Minorca? see p.388. 
But such trivial oversights are inevitable 
in so extensive a work. 








edit. p. 270.) Whoever wine | con- 
siders this need not quarrel with 
Mr. Soames for calling her “the 
best organized of all the religious 
bodies that have separated from 
Rome,” (p. xxxiii.) for, of the two, 
Mr. Taylor's eulogium is the stronger. 
In the course of some remarks on the 
study of ecclesiastical history, which 
would well have borne extending, 
the Editor says truly, that “modern 
Church history very much loses its hold 
upon the attention of individuals as a 
whole, and will seldom be read with 
any great interest or profit, unless the 
historians of the reader’s own country 
receive his particular notice.” (p.xxxv.) 
This consideration will justify the at- 
tention which he has bestowed on the 
Church of his own country. 

The following observation must com- 
mend itself to all who have gone below 
the surface of ecclesiastical history. A 
whole chapter, or a separate essay, 
might be written on its relation to the 
civil history of almost every nation :— 
‘* A knowledge of ecclesiastical history is 
also necessary to explain and correct civil 
history. This latter has rarely been writ- 
ten by authors conversant with religious 
affairs; and not unfrequently have histo- 
rical compilations been made under a 
prejudice against the Church and its con- 
cerns. The consequence has been, that 
many works, even of high merit, contain 
incorrect and unfair views of the Church 
and her ministers. Statesmen have often 
used her for their own purposes, which 
have involved many times and countries 
in confusion. A habit of regarding reli- 
gion merely in connexion with politics 
engenders a disposition to treat it intrin- 
sically as a political engine; and that pre- 
judice against it which is natural to man 
easily awakens a desire to rank it among 
the most mischievous engines of this 
kind.”’ (p. xxxv. xxxvi.) 


The spirit in which the Editor has 
undertaken his task will be learned 
from the following passage, in which 
the historian of the Reformation will 
be discerned :— 

“¢ Circumstances, indeed, are freely de- 
tailed, and inferences drawn, unfavourable 
to the papal Church ; but extenuating facts 
have also their due place and importance. 
To omit any of the details or views which 
Romanists may dislike would have been 
treachery to the Protestant cause; treachery 
therefore, it is conceived, to the souls of 
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men. The question between the 
Church of Rome and those who have left 
her communion does not involve mere 
questions of discipline, or ceremonies, or 
of opinion substantially identical. It em- 
braces points bearing vitally upon religious 
belief. The necessity, too, for treating 
such questions fully, though candidly, has 
been increased by the progress of events.” 
(p. xxxvii.) 

Concerning the Reformation, he says, 
and the passage will serve to show 
that he gives every argument its due 
weight in the scale— 


‘* Although it is clear that mercenary 
motives either made or confirmed religious 
reformers in many instances, it is obviously 
untrue that any other than theological 
causes began the secession from Rome. 
Nor is this secession liable to any solid 
objection from the selfish conduct of many 
who promoted it. If it were, parity of 
reasoning would cast suspicion very widely 
upon social improvements. Perhaps the 
bulk of these has come from men whose 
power of effecting them, though often 
sought under colour of desiring nothing 
but public good, has been unsparingly 
used, when gained, for selfish ends. To 
judge fairly, or safely, therefore, of the 
Reformation, its own intrinsic merits 
must be weighed. But it need not shrink, 
even when fairly tested by the characters 
of individuals. Its real authors were 
ecclesiastics, and not statesmen, princes, 
or minions of the great. The clerical re- 
formers, however, were chiefly unexcep- 
tionable, and often high, both in morals 
and attainments. This is not only capable 
of proof from documentary evidence, but 
is also evident from the ridiculous tales 
which Romish opponents have produced 
to blacken their memories. If more solid 
allegations could have been made, posterity 
would not have been mocked by the 
absurdities recorded about Luther and 
Calvin.”’ (p. xxix. xxx.) 

We may here introduce, in con- 
nexion with the former part of this ex- 
tract, a remark of Professor Heeren’s, 
that, though “the revenues of the 
princes were undoubtedly augmented 
by the confiscation of Church property,” 
yet, “with the exception of Sweden, 
this augmentation could hardly exercise 
any considerable influence upon the 
great states of Europe.” He adds, 


with a patriotic feeling, that “ the 
majority of the German princes were 
noble minded enough to apply the 
forfeited property of the Church 


to the 
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foundation of useful establishments, 
especially of those for public educa- 
tion.” Again, when speaking of Ge- 
neva, he says, “the goods of the 
clergy which had been confiscated 
were applied to the foundation of that 
university which has since reckoned 
so many distinguished men among its 
members.”* 

On the ruin of the monasteries Mr. 
Soames expresses himself with all the 
zeal of an antiquary. (See particu- 
larly vol. iii. p. 224.) But the histo- 
rian has facts to record as well as 
feelings to utter. It is now known 
(for the fact has been hitherto buried 
in Skelton’s obsolete poetry) that mo- 
nasteries were in a state of dilapidation 
before the Dissolution, such as invited 
it to complete what wilful negligence 
had begun. Skelton, in his Colyn 
Cloute, complains bitterly of this ; he 
speaks of the services as neglected, of 
the books and chalice as gone, of the 
lead as removed, of the bells as sold, 
of the wills of the founders as frus- 
trated, of the buildings as turned into 
water-mills and granges, and of the 
money paid for masses as spent in 
licentiousness. Yet Skelton died in 
1529, when as yet no hand but a 
churchman’s (Wolsey, in 1525) had 
touched the monasteries ; and he was 
no reformer, in the theological sense 
of the term, for he inveighs fiercely 
against the “ heretykes” of his time. 
In Scotland the destruction of reli- 
gious houses was urged on by a feeling 
of outraged morality; for, when even 
Knox exerted himself to prevent the 
firing of the ecclesiastical palace and 
abbey at Scone, an aged matron exulted 
in their ruin, exclaiming, “ Now I see 





* Historical Treatises, transl. Oxford, 
1836. Political Consequences of the Re- 
formation, p. 65. Rise of Political 
Theories, p. 157. 

+ The Quarterly Reviewer of Mr. 
Dyce’s reprint of Skelton takes the 
same view of the case: he says, *‘ The 
religious houses are accused of great 
neglect in their services, and with the 
wanton dilapidation of their buildings 
. And these lines can scarcely 
refer to the monasteries which were 
forcibly suppressed by Wolsey before the 
Reformation. It is a distinct accusation 
of culpable negligence.’” (No. 146, 
p. 529, 530.) The expression your,founders 
is decisive of the parties to whom the re- 
monstrance is addressed. 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XXV. 


that God’s judgments are just, and 
none can save where he will punish ; 
since ever I remember aught this place 
hath been nothing else in a den of 
profligates, where these filthy beasts, 
the friars, have acted in darkness every 
sort of sin, and specially that most 
wicked man the bishop [of Moray]; 
if all knew what I know, they would 
see matter for gratitude, but none of 
offence.” (Tytler, Hist. of Scotland, 
vi. 134, from Calderwood and Keith.) 
Had a popular commotion of this kind 
taken place in Tuscany at the close of 
the last century, the enormities de- 
tected in convents by the bishop of 
Pistoia, Ricci, would have razed them 
to the ground as holocausts to a 
virtuous wrath. 

Mr. Soames has prefixed a separate 
preface to each volume, commenting 
upon the period which it embraces. 
These prefaces well deserve the reader’s 
attention as introductions and sum- 
maries. In that with which the third 
volume opens, he justly observes, that 
“it is very desirable to search the 
history of the Reformation, in order to 
guard against an over facility in im- 
puting unworthy motives to those who 
carried through that great religious 
movement.” (p. xi.) As an instance 
of overstated charges, he mentions, 
“ ecclesiastics evidently pleased with 
a release from celibacy.” On_ this 
subject we would refer to the eighth 
letter in Bayle’s anonymous “ Critique 
Générale de l'Histoire du Calvinisme 
de M. Maimbourg,” (12mo. 1682,) 
the nature of which may be guessed 
from the table,—‘ Qu’il est faux que 
Yenvie de vivre voluptueusement 
ait contribué aux progrez de la 
Réformation.” Had he merely proved 
this he would have done much to the 
point, but he has done more, as the 
next head of contents will shew,— 
“ Horribles desordres de lEglise Ro- 
maine dans le dernier siécle.” Alto- 
gether that chapter is one of the most 
striking instances of successful reply 
and overwhelming recrimination. Nor 
does his defence extend to the clergy 
only, but to the laity. We may also 
cite.the assertion of Noguera, Bishop 
of Alifi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
who preached before the Council of 
Trent on July 15, 1563, “ of the faith 
and manners of the heretics and Catho- 
lics, and said, that - the faith of the 
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Catholics was better, so the heretics 
did exceed them in good life; which 
did give much distaste, especially to 
those who remembered the saying of 
our Saviour and of St. James, that 
faith is not shewn but by works.” 
(Brent's Sarpi, p. 689-90.) Pascal, who 
lived whet ths feelings at first excited 
on either side had long passed away, 
gives the Reformers the very praise 
which enemies and rash concessionists 
would deny them :—‘ Les jansenistes 
ressemblent aux hérétiques par la 
réformation des meeurs.” (Pensées, 
part 2, art. xvi. s. 10. Sur les Mi- 
racles, vol. ii. p. 192, ed. Didot, 1817.) 
This is one of the passages suppressed 
in the early editions, and it well de- 
served to be restored. 

As a specimen of the fairness with 
which Mr. Soames has executed his 
task on the whole, we may refer to the 
chapter on the history of the Church 
of Scotland, where the conflicting state- 
ments of Bishop Russell and Dr. 
MCrie are exhibited in the notes. 
The history of the Church of Ireland 
has had pains taken with it, yet we 
can supply an illustration, from a source 
which would hardly have been ex- 
pressly examined. When clergymen 
able to read English could not be 
found, permission was given to read 
the liturgy in Latin (iil. 501), a pro- 
vision which has excited many a 
sarcasm ; but it appears from the 
Brookiana that formerly the Latin 
tongue was highly cultivated, even in 
the remotest parts of Ireland, that it 
formed almost the whole of education, 
and even the shepherds could speak it. 
(vol. i. p. 33.) Mr. Sheridan of Kil- 
linkere, co. Cavan, who furnished this 
information, was the patriarch of that 
parish in 1780, and he mentioned that 
when he was a learner Father Gargan, 
the teacher, was eighty-three years 
old; one more such lifetime would 
reach back to the period in question.* 

It would take too much time to 
search the notes for the translator's 
or the editor’s opinions on particular 





* The Act was passed 2 Eliz. c. 13. 
Perhaps the provision was temporary, as 
Edward VI. had recommended an Irish 
translation of the Liturgy. In 13 Eliz. 
Irish types were sent over for that pur- 
pose. See Mr. Soames’s note, and Mason’s 
Life of Bishop Bedell, p. 105, 106. 


points. There is one, however, which 
requires to be noticed, as the subject 
isimportant, owing to the charges which 
have been brought against Mosheim’s 
honesty, on the doctrine of Eligius, or 
Eloi. 


‘* Tf public teachers put forth at any 
time, deliberately and publicly, objection- 
able doctrine, their own characters, and 
the age which suffers it to pass unrebuked, 
are justly to be holden responsible for it. 
An exposure of it is not to be assailed as 
false and malicious, because matter of a 
different tendency occurs in these same 
authors. .... Mosheim neither mis- 
represents the doctrine which Eloi taught, 
at least occasionally, nor the age which 
could suffer such teaching from any lead- 
ing man.—Ed.” (vol. ii. p. 88.) 


Mr. Soames does not appear to have 
met with the recent conjecture that 
Wickliffe was not ejected from the 
wardenship of Canterbury Hall, in 
favour of which, to say the least, there 
are some reasons worth noticing.t 
He has allowed a note, which treats 
the Paulicians as opposed to marriage, 
(ii. 322,) to pass without comment ; on 
which subject the reader may consult 
Faber’s Vallenses, p. 114-15, and 
Elliott on the Apocalypse, ii. 606-8. 
We must point out an error of the 
translator’s (iv. 135, note,) where it is 
said that the poet Cowper caused a 
selection of Madame Guyon’s poems to 
be translated and published in English, 
whereas he translated some of them at 
his friend Mr. Bull's suggestion, and 
afterwards consented to their publi- 
cation. (Preface to the edition of 
1801.) Mosheim’s character of the 
followers of 'Thomasius the jurist, (iv. 
169,) it may be observed, is coun- 
tenanced by Bengel, who says, “the 
lawyers, especially those of Thoma- 
sius’s leek generally oppose them 
(the clergy) when they bring forward 
any serious motion for the reforming 
of abuses.” (Life of Bengel, by J. C. 
¥. Burk, Walker's translation, p. 197.) 





+ As Wickliffe never alludes to it in his 
writings, we must suppose, either that he 
thought it a just decision, in which case 
it could not have been his motive as a 
Reformer ; (for, had he thought it unjust, 
he would naturally have it made a 
subject of complaint ;) or conclude that a 
contemporary of the same name held the 
post and was deprived of it. 
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The translator, speaking in a note of 
Becker's deposition by the synods of 
Edam and Alkmaar, in 1692, adds 
that “the senate of Amsterdam con- 
tinued to him his salary till his death.” 
This was in consequence of the ex- 
cellence of his moral character, and 
the whole proceeding affords a solution 
of the problem of ecclesiastical inter- 
ference, as distinguished from per- 
secution. Schleusner’s note on Car- 
ranza (iii. 163) was written before 
Llorente had elucidated that prelate’s 
history. 

Mr. Soames has continued the his- 
“7 to the present time, and in doing 
so has acted liberally to his two pre- 
decessors, Dr. Coote and Mr. Collins, 
who respectively furnished continua- 
tions to an edition of Maclaine’s trans- 
lation, and an abridgment in two 
volumes, published in 1822. That the 
translator has not acted in- a spirit of 
monopoly in projecting this work is 
evident, for at vol. ili. p. 164, he 
specially refers to Maclaine’s Appendix 
concerning the conduct of the first 
Reformers, without abridging it; as 
he does also to a note of that writer, 
upon Whitby’s Dissertation on the 
Fathers. (iv. 213.) The main question 
then, whether this edition supersedes 
Maclaine, may be thus answered: the 
student who has only room for one 
edition will find this incomparabl 
the best; but otherwise Maclaine will 
sometimes be serviceable for a re- 
ference, as (to use a homely com- 
parison) the owner of a horse who 
has adopted manger feeding allows 
the rack to remain, since it may be 
useful occasionally. 


The Miscellaneous Works and Remains 
of the Rev. Robert Hall, with a Me- 
moir of his Life by O. Gregory, 
LL.D., and a Critical Estimate of 
his Character and Writings, by John 
Foster. post 8vo. pp. 572. ( Bohn’s 
Standard Library, No. I.) 

THIS volume is the first of a new 
series, externally on the plan of the 
“ European Library,” some numbers 
of which have come under our notice. 
It would lead us too far to discuss the 
complaints of rival proprietors, which 
have already furnished matter for the 
law courts, but have, so far at least, 
been settled by cancelling the pages 
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which afforded the subject of an action. 
Henceforth we hope the rivalry will 
be an amicable one, forthe path of 
literature is wide enough to admit of 
two parties walking abreast without 
collision. 

The volume now before us contains 
the miscellaneous works of the late 
Robert Hall, some of them the most 
interesting productions of his pen. We 
do not distinctly see why it was en- 
titled Remains, as all of his pieces which 
it includes were published during the 
author’s lifetime ; unless a suppressed 
pamphlet, entitled “ Christianity con- 
sistent with a love of Freedom,” be 
meant. It also contains his Apology 
for the Freedom of the Press, and a 
reply to a review of it in the Christian 
Guardian, to which the review itself is 
appended, “in order that the pro- 
priety of the reply may be fairly es- 
timated.” The second portion of this 
collection (if we may adopt such a di- 
vision) includes five of those cele- 
brated sermons, which have placed the 
author's name in the foremost rank of 
modern orators, viz. Modern Infidelity 
considered, Reflections on War, The 
Sentiments proper to the present Crisis 
(1803), The ry selaethare of Knowledge 
to the Lower Classes, and that on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. The third portion consists of 
six reviews, furnished by Mr. Hall tothe 
Eclectic, on Foster's Essays, Custance 
on the Constitution, Zeal without In- 
novation, Gisborne’s Sermons, Gre- 
gory’s Letters on the Christian Reli- 
gion, and Belsham’s Memoirs of Lind- 
sey. A general index concludes the 
volume. The text is that of Dr. Gre- 
gory’s collection of Mr. Hall’s works, 
with his editorial notes. 

The life which was originally written 
by Dr. Gregory for that edition is 
prefixed to this collection, as is also 
the character of Robert Hall as a 
preacher, which was drawn up for the 
same purpose by Mr. Foster, au- 
thor of the celebrated essays. This 
character is unfortunately too prolix : 
such at least is the opinion of friends 
of Mr. Hall. The memoir by Dr. 
Gregory, on the contrary, is a pattern 
of conciseness; but the reader will 
perceive with regret, that the - 

endix, containing a series of Mr. 

Tall’s conversations, remarks, and cha- 
racters by Sir J. Macintosh, Dr. Parr, 
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&c. is omitted.* We have forborne to 
specify this omission, till we could 
consult the first edition of Dr. Gre- 
gory, under the idea that the reprint 
might have been made from it ; but it 
does contain the appendix, though the 
second has some slight additions. 
Possibly the editor thought that the 
*“ Memoir” would be understood to 
mean the Memoir only, exclusive of 
the appendix; but we could gladly 
have seen Mr. Foster’s lengthy cha- 
racter abridged to make room for it. 

The second and third numbers of 
this series are the Life of Leo X. b 
Roscoe, in two volumes, edited by his 
son, “ with the copyright portions.” 

The fourth is Frederick Schlegel’s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of His- 
tory, and translated by Mr. J. B. Ro- 
bertson. This work is also known by 
the strictures which Mr. Elliott has 
passed on it, in his. “ Hore Apocalyp- 
tice,” (vol. iii. ad finem,) where, al- 
lowing that it “has much that is ad- 
mirable,” he places it in direct contrast 
to the apostolical “ philosophy of the 
same history of Christendom.” It was 
completed by the author at Vienna in 
1828, the year before his death; con- 
cerning which period of his career, as 
far back indeed as 1815, say the edi- 
tors of the Biographie Universelle 
Classique, “le temps de sa plus belle 
gloire était passée . . . . Il venait de 
commencer un cours de philosophie- 
pratique, tellement empreint de mys- 
ticisme, qu'il en devenait presque in- 
intelligible.” We pass over still 
stronger language, to say that Schlegel 
belonged to that ultramontane school 
of which Count Joseph De Maistre 
(whose work entitled Du Pape, and 
attack on the Gallican Church, were 
answered by the abbé Baston,) was one 
of the leaders. 


Anglican Church Architecture; with 
some Remarks on Ecclesiastical Fur- 
niture. By James Barr, Architect, 
3rd edit. 
TIIIS little compendium has reached 





* Dr. Gregory says, in a note at p. 86, 
‘¢ Several more miscellaneous gleanings 
from Mr. Hall’s remarks in conversation 
are inserted in Appendix, Note A.” This 
paragraph, which would find its place at 
p- 33 of the reprint, is expunged to suit 
the omission, 
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a third edition ; the contents have been 
increased, and the illustrations mul- 
tiplied. The student of ecclesiastical 
architecture may begin with it as a 
guide to lead him to the knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the various styles 
of church architecture, and it will 
afford him the means of acquiring 
some acquaintance with church fur- 
niture, a very pleasing branch of study 
in itself. 

The illustrations, engraved on wood, 
are very numerous, and the examples 
well selected, and, though most if not 
all of them have appeared in other 
publications of Mr. Parker, they will 
be new to the class of readers to which 
this volume is likely to be serviceable. 


A Companion to the fourth edition of 
a Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, 
Roman, Italian, and Gothic Archi- 
tecture. 

THIS volume, which forms the 
third of the new edition of Mr. Par- 
ker’s Glossary, was originally com- 
posed with the view of introducing 
the plates to Mr. Britton’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Architecture and Ar- 
cheology of the Middle Ages,” to the 
notice of the readers of the Glossary, 
as additional and pleasing examples 
of the features and detail of old 
English architecture. The literary 
portion of the volume, besides the de- 
scription of Mr. Britton’s _ plates, 
contains a chronological table illustra- 
tive of the rise and progress of Gothic 
architecture, especially in England. 
This is effected by a short notice from 
authentic historical accounts of various 
churches, both English and foreign, 
commencing with the fourth (except 
one previous specimen) and ending 
with the sixteenth century. One use- 
ful feature of this portion of the work 
is shown in the fac-simile copies which 
are given of ancient inscriptions re- 
maining in our churches, commemo- 
rating the founders of the entire struc- 
ture or some portion. Mr. Pegge’s 
Sylloge, even with its inaccuracies, is 
a very valuable work: its compilation 
must have been effected by laborious 
research ; and, bearing in mind that 
the means of communication between 
distant parts of the country were so 
very different in his day to what they 
are at present, it is evident he could not 
easily consult the originals of all the 
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inscriptions which he includes in his 
work. In many cases he was com- 
pelled to trust to copies imperfectly 
or hastily taken. We are, therefore, 
not to express surprise that so many 
errors have crept in, but, bearing in 
mind the limited opportunities before 
him, we have the more reason to be 
satisfied that the author was able 
to give so much valuable and correct 
information. Mr. Parker, in the chro- 
nological part of his work, has not 
only availed himself of Mr. Pegge’s 
materials, but has added original 
fac-simile copies of some of the 
most curious of Pegge’s subjects, and 
has in addition given others, not in 
Pegge’s work : in this respect his book 
becomes an useful supplement to the 
Sylloge. It would have been more 
valuable had he procured careful fac- 
similes of the more obscure inscriptions 
given by Pegge, one or more of which 
for want of such an aid are inexplicable. 

Only two existing examples of church 
architecture in England are assigned 
to an earlier period than Edward the 
Confessor’s reign, viz. parts of the 
walls of St. Nicholas’s Church at Lei- 
cester, assumed to be of the fifth, and 
of Brixworth Church, of the seventh 
century. Although a dedicatory in- 
scription remains at Jarrow of the 
time of Benedict Biscop, Mr. Parker 
suggests that the existing church is 
not earlier than the Norman conquest. 
An investigation of the building would 
probably lead to a different result. 

Of the architecture of the Confessor’s 
reign there seem to be several well- 
authenticated remains, as part of Ald- 
borough, Deerhurst (a fine example), 
Kirkdale, probably, in all of which de- 
dicative inscriptions remain, as well as 
others where the fabric affords archi- 
tectural evidence. 

Several engravings on wood, repre- 
senting portions of architectural details, 
are scattered throughout the volume ; 
and at the head of each king’s reign, 
or the commencement of a dynasty, 
portraits from monuments and other 
sources, of the reigning monarchs, with 
the badges and armorial bearings of 
each sovereign and family, are given. 
This chronological portion of the work 
admits of great enlargement, as church 
architecture is now so universally 
studied, and everything relating to 
their foundation and reconstruction so 


assiduously sought after and preserved. 
We have little doubt that in future 
editions Mr. Parker will, by the aid of 
the various architectural societies now 
existing, be enabled to add many more 
dedication stones to his work, as well 
as a large addition of well-authenti- 
cated structures of early date among 
our ancient churches, which have as 
yet been but partially investigated. 


Weale’s Quarterly Papers on Archi- 
tecture. Part VIII. 4to. 
WITH this part Mr. Weale has con- 
cluded his series of essays published 
under the above title. The preface 
states that part VII. as well as the 
present part, was published at the cost 
of publication, a circumstance affording 
a sufficient reason for the close of a 
work which was carried on without 
gain to the publisher. The sale of the 
several essays in a separate form, will, 
we trust, at least indemnify Mr. Weale 
from loss in the production of a work 
which has afforded us great pleasure 
during the two years of its existence. 
The contents of the present part 
are not behind the previous ones, either 
in style of execution or in the charac- 
ter of the subjects chosen. Mr. 
Henry Clutton, architect, contributes 
a small but well chosen selection from 


‘those magnificent specimens of ancient 


carpentry, the timber roofs of our 
churches of perpendicular architecture. 
The spacious roofs without tie-beams 
seen in ancient halls and churches, are 
each of them studies of constructive 
science, and the investigation of them 
should form a branch of the edu- 
cation of every architect. While the 
temples of antiquity are being mea- 
sured with hair-breadth minuteness to 
discover almost imperceptible swellings 
and sinkings in their perpendicular 
and horizontal lines, how few architects 
comparatively have actually studied 
from the existing timber roofs which 
not only cover the church and hall of 
ecclesiastical and feudal antiquity, but 
are even to be found in the barn, a 
class of buildings evincing a great 
knowledge of scientifie construction in 
timber, but which are not subjects 
usually adopted for study, as their 
name is used only as a term of re- 
proach and contempt, and often inju- 
riously applied to designate a modern 
contemptible structure which, if it 












shewed as much science as many of 
those despised erections, would be in- 
deed a work of merit. Itis curious to 
observe how the ancient architect en- 
deavoured to rival in timber the 
construction of stone. It will be re- 
collected that the more ancient halls, 
as at Mayfield and elsewhere, had 
arches of stone stretching across the 
area of the interior in lieu of principals. 
In Wells church roof we see an arch of 
timber taking the place of the earlier 
stone structure, and sustaining, with 
the aid ofa king-post cleverly adj usted 
to its apex, a comparatively lofty roof 
oftimber. Another ingenious adapta- 
tion is shewn in the four-centred arches 
of Old Basing, where not only is the 
arch substituted for atie-beam, but in 
a reversed form stands in the place of 
and answers the end of queen-posts. 
The roof of Knapton church, Norfolk, 
is a fine composition, and, although it 
must necessarily depend for its stability 
on the strength of the material, it does 
not strike the eye as having a super- 
abundance of timber ; on the contrary, 
the statues of saints in niches, the 
angels clinging to the ends of the ham- 
mer-beams and the feet of the king- 
post, the foliage in the spandrils, and 
the rich mouldings of the braces, con- 
spire to give an air of extreme light- 
ness to the composition. The present 
examples are perspective views; but to 
shew the roofs in all their beauty such 
lates as those which are given in 
essrs. Dunnage and Laver’s repre- 
sentations of Eltham Palace are re- 
quired ; and when such detailed views 
are given the study of an oak roof 
shews, in an eminent degree, the ex- 
tent of science of the architect who 
designed, as well as the ingenuity of 
the carpenter who could execute, such 
clever pieces of construction. 
As an illustration of a village church, 
a class of subjects which forms a 
pleasing feature in this miscellany, 
Holy Cross, Binstead, Isle of Wight, 
is given as it appeared previous to 
the recent restorations. It is a pretty 
church, composed of nave and chan- 
cel, and is represented in the state it 
was in before it was restored by the 
Rev. P. Hewett, the rector: The 
nave, it appears, has been since re- 
built, but the author of the essay, 
Mr. R. J. Withers, states, the repairs 
and alterations have been effected in 
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a good taste; and from the feeling in 
which his essay is composed we have 
no hesitation in giving credit to his 


testimony. Several remains ‘of an- 
tiquity in the old church are pre- 
served in the present, a good evidence 
of the fidelity of the restoration. 

We have next a long essay on the art 
of painting glass, translated from the 
German. The revival of this beautiful 
art renders every thing written on 
the subject valuable to the professor 
of this branch of art. 

Another essay is “ A brief account of 
the ancient basilica, with a description of 
the church of San Clemente at Rome, by Ro- 
bert W. Mylne, architect.” This church, 
though not strictly speaking a basilica, 
may i an architectural point of view 
be regarded as a better example of the 
early church than either of the edifices 
to which the title justly appertains, at 
least since the destruction of St. Paul’s. 
The churches erected prior to the 
eleventh century were, judging from 
existing specimens, and except where 
the model was taken from Byzantium, 
universally of the basilican form, Pisa 
Cathedral being we believe the earliest 
church in which the cruciform plan, 
as shown in cathedrals built subse- 
quent to that period, is fully deve- 
loped. S. Clemente has been selected 
by Mr. Mylne as a fair example of the 
class of churches it represents, though 
there are many others which have 
utterly escaped notice that are equally 
worthy of illustration. Neglected and 
deserted, the ancient temple in which, 
or on the site of which, the earliest 
Christian rites were solemnized, whose 
pavement is covered with the tomb- 
stones of primitive Christians, and 
in whose walls are inclosed the ashes 
of martyrs and confessors, mourns 
in solitude the coldness and apathy 
which dooms the silence of its interior 
to be broken only by an occasional 
service ; and, while visitors without 
number tread the same beaten track, 
and hear and repeat the same trite 
and worn-out remarks on the ancient 
classic glories of Rome, how few are 
they who condescend to think at all 
on such things as Christian antiquities ! 
Seldom, therefore, is it that a stray 
traveller, in love with ecclesiastical 
reliques, ventures to break the solitude 
of these deserted fanes. It would be 
a pleasing result of the spirit for church 
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antiquity which now exists, should it 
effect for S. Gregorio and S. Saba, SS. 
Quattro, Coronati, and many others, 
what is here done for 8. Clemente. 
The views consist of plans of the 
church and atrium,—the former re- 
peated on a larger scale, with eleva- 
tions of the arcade,—the two ambones 
on a large scale and an interior shewing 
the choir and apse, with the singular 
mosaics of the apostles in the latter. 

Four plates of tiles from S. Marie's 
Abbey, p wor ta exhibit pleasing ex- 
amples of this recently much admired 
style of decoration. In one of these 
plates is a perfect alphabet of Longo- 
bardie characters selected from tiles. 

The concluding plate is the Norman 
doorway at Carisbrooke Church, Isle 
of Wight, a plain specimen, of which 
a plan and elevation are given. 

We reluctantly take our leave of Mr. 
Weale, and should be most happy 
were we to hear that he was about to 
commence a new series of — of 
a similar description to those which he 
has just concluded. 


Address of the Committee of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 20 pages, 8vo. 

IN other words the last dying speech 
and confession of disappointed vanity 
and defeated pretension. 

The very title is a misnomer, the 
Society having very soon after its es- 
tablishment merged into its own Com- 
mittee, which, notwithstanding its pa- 
rading profession of popular principles, 
became a self-electing irresponsible 
body, ending, after repeated schisms 
and defections, in the rump from which 
this larmoyant appeal emanates, ex- 
citing no sympathy, because entitled 
to no respect. 

The amount of obligation acknow- 
ledged by the Committee to be due to 
its noble and learned president is pithily 
confined to the fact that the Society 
was indebted to him for its establish- 
ment, and for the preliminary treatise 
to the library of useful knowledge, “the 
value of which,” says the accurate and 
conscientious author of the address, 
“as a statement of the objects, advan- 
tages, and pleasures of science is well 
known,” but he carefully and honestly 
abstains from insisting on any display 
of scientific merit in that treatise. 


Considerable popularity attached for 


the first few years to the publications 
of the Committee; a gradual declension 
in the sale of them then took place, 
relieved only for a short farther period 
by Mr. Knight's happy suggestion of 
the British Almanac, and the Penny 
Magazine and Cyclopedia. 

The Committee, however, soon re 
lapsed into a languishing, or rather ca- 
taleptic, condition, until it accelerated 
its own coup de grace by undertaking 
a Biographical Dictionary, for the 
conduct of which it possessed neither 
financial nor intellectual ability. After 
having, at the sacrifice, not only of their 
entire funds, but of the contributions 
of the late Earl Spencer and other 
liberal but injudicious friends, com- 
pleted the letter A in seven volumes, 
the Committee feel themselves com- 
pelled thus to announce what they 
designate as the suspension, but what 
is virtually the dissolution, of their 
corporate existence. 

n the de mortuis principle the less 
said the better of the work and of its 
authors. Suffice it to observe, that in 
its free translation of D’Herbelot’s 
Oriental Biography it has, in more than 
one instance, repeated the life of the 
same individual under half-a-dozen 
phases of his Arabian orthography ; 
that in the life of D’Alembert it en- 
deavoured strenuously to vindicate 
him and the godless encyclopedic party 
with whom he was associated from the 
imputation of infidel and anti-Christian 
principles; and would no doubt have 
followed in their track, when the 
Committee experienced, by the sure 
test of a monthly decreasing sale from 
the maximum of 1000 to less than half 
that number, that the public, with 
infantine simplicity, were determined 
to decline all further acquaintance 
with A, lest B should follow. 

Had the design, however, been better 
executed, it still would not have suc- 
ceeded, as it is obvious that the public 
has outgrown the clumsy expedient 
of alphabetical biography, and that the 
only sound principle is that of the 
chronological series adopted by the 
Royal Society of Literature in its 
Biographia Britannica Literaria, be- 
ginning with the Anglo-Saxon period 
of about 400 years duration, extending 
from the seventh to the eleventh cen- 
tury, the next volume to which, com- 
prising the Anglo-Norman period, 
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being the 12th and 13th centuries, has 
only recently been published ; and it 
is to be hoped the plan will be con- 
tinued in another volume, collecting 
the few gleams of literature which had 
opportunity to pierce through the dark- 
est and most barbarous cycle of Eng- 
lish history, that of the baronial civil 
wars of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
illumined only by the genius of 
Chaucer, and by the subordinate but 
praiseworthy efforts of Lydgate and 
Gower. 

Thus the three volumes would 
supply sufficient particulars of every 
successive literary character who flou- 
rished in Great Britain and Ireland, 
until the glorious impulse given to 
learning and genius, with all the faci- 
lities afforded for their expansion and 
diffusion, by the introduction of the 
art of printing in England by Caxton 
in 1477. 

From that memorable epoch the 
biographical series might be continued 
in centenary, and gradually down to 
decennial succession, so as to form a 

erfect scheme of English literature 
in constantly increasing bulk of num- 
bers and of names, but no increase of 
intrinsic value over that brilliant period 
of a century and a half, of which the 
Earlof Surrey (1547) and John Dryden 
(1700) form the two termini. 


Statement of the means by which the 
Nelson Coat, §c. was obtained by Sir 
H. Nicolas, §c. By'T. A. Evans. 
WE shall leave Sir H. Nicolas to 

defend himself from the accusations of 

this pamphlet, which, as we have long 
known the supporters of his arms 
to be truth and honour, he will suc- 
cessfully achieve ; and we shall merely 
extract from it some part of the par- 
ticulars of the execution of Car- 
racciolo, from an eye-witness, as given 
at p. 57, &e. 


‘In the year 1799, being then on my 
travels, and having long and at various 
times been a sojourner at Naples, and on 
terms of intimacy with Sir William Hamil- 
ton and his lady, and also with Lord 
Nelson, I was a frequent guest at their 
tables. Lord Nelson’s flag-ship, the 
Foudroyant, was then lying in the Bay of 
Naples, off Portici, about four miles from 
where I was staying ; and on the 29th of 
June in that year I went on board Lord 
Nelson’s ship to pay a morning visit, and 
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had scarcely reached the deck when Lady 
Hamilton accosted me with ‘ Well, Mr. 
» we have most important news for 
you: that arch-traitor Caracciolo is taken ; 
he was found concealed in a ditch, and is 
now on board this vessel awaiting his trial, 
which Lord Nelson has appointed to take 
place at one o’clock to-day. Will you be 
there?’ I told her ladyship that I had 
particular business to attend to, and that 
I must go on shore, but that I would re- 
turn again in time to be present if pos- 
sible. Shortly afterwards I quitted the 
vessel, and when I again went on board 
I saw Lord Nelson, who told me that the 
trial had commenced, and that he did not 
understand Italian himself, neither had he 
any English officer on board who did, and 
he wished me to go below and see how the 
proceedings were going on. I did so im- 
mediately, and on entering the Ward- 
room below I found the Court Martial 
still sitting ; it was composed of Neapoli- 
tan officers—the Count de Thurn, who 
acted as president, and four others of in- 
ferior rank and station. The Count was 
known to be the implacable enemy of 
Caracciolo, and then held the office of 
Admiral, which the Prince Caracciolo had 
so recently filled. I had been in the 
room a few minutes only when strangers 
were ordered to withdraw, upon hearing 
which, I bowed to De Thurn, the pre- 
sident, to whom I was well known, but 
the only recognition he vouchsafed was a 
repetition of the words, ‘ Strangers are 
ordered to withdraw.’ On leaving the 
Ward-room J told Lord Nelson what had 
happened. Soon after the doors were 
opened, and a report was made to the 
British Admiral that Caracciolo had been 
found guilty, it being understood that two 
of the Neapolitan officers were for his im- 
mediate execution, and two others for 
respiting him until the King’s pleasure 
could be known, but that the president 
had given the casting vote for the sen- 
tence to be carried into effect at five 
o’clock that afternoon. The captains and 
officers of the British fleet, then on board 
the Foudroyant, were speaking strongly 
and openly against the decision, when 
Nelson, who had ratified and confirmed 
the sentence, without which it could not 
have been carried into effect—the sole 
government of the countay being de facto 
vested in the commander of the British 
fleet-—became agitated and irritated, and 
insisted on their putting an end to the 
conversation and not interfering. Shortly 
afterwards, whilst several of the officers 
with myself were pacing the deck, waiting 
for the dinner-hour, Caracciolo was 
brought up from below, chained and 
guarded, to be transferred to the Minerya, 
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a Neapolitan frigate, where the execution 
was to take place. On his seeing the 
officers and myself, to most of whom he 
was perfectly well known, he threw him- 
self into a supplicating attitude, and, 
almost kneeling, implored for mercy, and 
said, ‘ Misericordia : sono condannato in- 
giustamente,” ‘I have not been fairly 
tried,’ or words to that effect; but no 
notice, under the circumstances of the 
case, could be taken by any officer not su- 
preme in command, and he was hurried 
away by the officer who had him in charge. 
At the appointed hour, five o’clock, 
whilst at dinner with Lord Nelson, Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, and several 
captains of the navy, the report of a gun 
was heard, and Lady Hamilton, instantly 
starting up from the table, with a wine- 
glass in her hand, exclaimed, ‘Thank 
God, that gun announces the doom of a 
traitor!’ The King of Naples, who had 
been invited and was hourly expected on 
board Lord Nelson’s ship, arrived from 
Palermo about eight or ten hours after 
the event, but, on hearing of the fate of 
his friend and companion (to whom he 
was warmly attached, and whose life he no 
doubt would have spared had time been 
allowed him), and that no effort had been 
made to save him, he was so much hurt 
and mortified, that he declined the invita- 
tion, and proceeded at once to his Sitio or 
Royal Palace, in the island of Procida. 
Ten or twelve days after the execution of 
Caracciolo had elapsed, and, several in- 
effectual attempts having been made to 
induce the King of Naples to abandon his 
resolution and to come on board, Lady 
Hamilton volunteered her services: they 
were accepted, and her ladyship went off 
in the Admiral’s barge, accompanied only 
by her usual attendants and a boatful of 
musicians, and, syren-like, returned in 
triumph with the King, who slept on board 
that night. The following morning the 
King rose at the earliest dawn of day, and 
went into the gallery of the state cabin, 
which had been appropriated to his ma- 
jesty’s use, and approached the window to 
bathe his head in cold water, as was his 
custom, and, whilst in the act of ablution, 
being then in his night-clothes only, he 
beheld from the window the dead body of 
Caracciolo floating upon the water, with 
his hands clasped gs if in the attitude of 
prayer, and, being immediately seized with 
the utmost terror and alarm, he ran into 
the cabin of Sir William Hamilton, and, 
dragging him out of bed, exclaimed, 
Monsieur Hamilton, venite chi! venite 
chi!’ nor did he release his grasp until he 
had pointed out to Sir William the cause 
of his excitement, and added, ‘ Monsieur 
Hamilton, Monsieur Hamilton, ho veduto, 
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ho veduto, Caracciolo.’ Sir William 
Hamilton, who possessed at all times 
great coolness and tact, replied, ‘ Yes, 
your Majesty, it is true that it is Carac- 
ciolo; and it is also true that he was a 
great traitor to your Majesty, but he was 
nevertheless vero Cristiano —a sincere 
Christian, and he now appears in that 
attitude to supplicate at the hands of 
your Majesty those rites of sepulture which 
the offended laws of his country have de- 
nied to him—a Christian burial.’ Orders 
were instantly given to get the body on 
board : it was sewed up in a hammock, a 
Catholic priest was procured, and it was 
conveyed to Castellamare, where the 
Catholic ceremonies were performed, and 
the body was then interred; that having 
been done, the King remained on board 
the Foudroyant as the Admiral’s guest.”* 


Historical Notices of Sir Matthew Cra- 
dock, Knt. of Swansea, in the rei, 
of Henry VII. and VIII. By the 
Rev. John Montgomery Traherne, 
M.A. F.R.S. &c. Imp. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Some Account of Sir Hugh Stage, 
Deputy Knight Marshal of England, 
temp. Henry VI. and Edw. IV., and 
of the Monumental Brass to Sir 
Hugh and Dame Cradock his wife in 
the chancel of St. Mary's church, 
Swansea. [By the Rev. Thomas 
Bliss, B.A. and Geo. Grant Francis, 
esq. F.S.A.] Imp. 8vo. pp. vi. 18. 

our volume XIV - p. 635, we no- 
ticed Mr. Dillwyn’s “ Contributions 
towards a History of Swansea,” to 
which the two pamphlets before us 
may be considered as necessary appen- 
dices. 

‘Sir Mathyas Cradok (for so he 
wrote his name, though he has been 
historically commemorated as Sir Mat- 
thew,) is memorable for having married 
for his second wife Lady Katharine 
Gordon, widow of the pretender Per- 
kin Warbeck. His first wife was a 
Mansel, and his only daughter and 
heiress (by that marriage) was Mar- 
garet, mother of Sir William Herbert, 
the first of the present race of the 





* There is no doubt whatever that Ca- 
racciolo had fired at the Neapolitan as 
well as the English flag whilst in the 
service of the Republicans of Naples: the 
fact was notorious; but Iam not aware 
that any witnesses had been called to 
prove that fact, nor any for the defence, 
or that Caracciolo eimed counsel, 
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Earls of Pembroke, who was advanced 
to that dignity in 1551. 

Perkin Warbeck was executed at 
Tybourn on the 23d Nov. 1499. From 
his history, which was traced by Sir 
Frederick Madden in the xxviith vo- 
lume of the Archxologia, it appears 
that the lady Katharine Gordon, 
daughter of George Earl of Huntly, by 
Annabella, daughter of King James I. 
and therefore a near kinswoman of the 
King of Scotland, had been given to 
him in marriage in 1496. 

Mr. Traherne observes,—* Welsh 
authorities pretend that he left issue 
by this lady, but history is silent on 
the subject; and had such been the 

. fact, the cautious monarch Henry VII. 
would not have treated the widow with 
such consideration as is shewn by the 
several entries in his Privy Purse ac- 
counts.” Itis probable that the Scotish 
maid so cruelly condemned to this 
sad alliance and exile, was of ten- 
der years at the time when she was 
made the Pretender’s bride. How soon 
atter his death she remarried Sir Ma- 
thyas Cradok, the steward of Gower, 
has not been ascertained. He died in 
1531, without issue by her; and the 
lady had yet two other husbands, 
namely James Strangways esquire, of 
Fyfield in Berkshire, and Christopher 
Asshton esquire, of the same ties. 
By her will, made shortly before her 
death in 1537, she desired to be buried 
“in the parishe churche of Fifield.” 
The spot of her interment is noticed 
by Ashmole as “the lady Gorgon’s 
monument.” Her matrimonial history 
is fully proved by her description at 
the commencement of her will,—* I 
lady Katherin Gordon, wife of Chris- 
tofer Assheton of Fyfelde in the 
countie of Berks esquire, sometyme 
wif unto James Strangwis late of Fy- 
felde aforesaide esquire deceased and 
executrix of the testament and last 
will of the same James Strangwis, and 
also late wife unto my dere and wel- 
belovyd husband sir Mathew Cradock 
of Cardiff in Wales in the countie of 
Glamorgan and Morgan knight de- 
ceased and executrix of the testament 
and last will of the saide sir Mathew,” 
&e. Mr. Traherne presents to his 
readers the wills both of Lady Katha- 
rine and of Sir Mathyas Cradok, to- 
gether with various other memorials 
of the latter, which are interesting in 
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connection with the history of Gla- 
morganshire. His house in Swansea, 
called the Place House, was demolished 
only in 1840, and a view of the ruins 
is given, with another of his monu- 
ment, which has this inscription: 
“ Were lieth Sir Mathie Cradok knight, 
sumetime depute unto the right honor- 
able Charles erle of Worcester in the 
countie of Glamorgan and Morganwg, 
chauncelor of the same, steward of 
Gower and Kilvei, and mi ladi Katerin 
his wifle.” From the absence of dates 
in this inscription Mr. Traherne con- 
jectures that the monument was erected 
by Sir Mathyas during his lifetime. 
It bears the effigies of the knight and 
his lady, and has highly wrought sides 
of tabernacle work containing several 
small statues and shields of arms. 

Mr. Traherne has added a memoir 
of Sir Rice Mansel (written Manxell 
in his autograph), who was the pur- 
chaser at the dissolution of the abbey 
of Margam, which has descended from 
him by inheritance to the present Mr. 
Mansel Talbot. The house he erected 
at that place remained until the year 
1793. A Welsh poem, of which an 
English version is given, represents 
him as “the flower of chivalry” in his 


“~~ 
Ve now turn to the second publi- 
cation named at the head of this article. 
It relates to a somewhat earlier period 
than the former, and the leading fea- 
tures of the history of the personages 
commemorated are thus stated in their 
epitaph: “Pray for the sowle of sir 
ugh Johnys knight and dame Mawde 
his wife, which sir Hugh was made 
knight at the holy sepulere of oure 
lord ih’u crist in the city of Jerusalem 
the xiiij day of August the yere of oure 
lord gode M'cccexlj. And the said 
sir Hugh had contynuyd in the werris 
ther long tyme byfore by the space of 
= te yere, that is to say, ageynst the 
Turkys and Sarsyns in the partis of 
Troy, Grecie, and Turky under Johan 
that tyme emperowre of Constan- 
tynenople, and after that was knight 
marchall of Frawnce under Johan duke 
of Somerset by the space of fyve yere, 
and in likewise aftyr that was knight 
marchall of Ingland under the good 
Johan duke of Norfolke, which Johan 
gyave unto hym the manor of Landy- 
more to hym and to his heyris for ever- 
more ; appon whose soullis ih’u have 
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mercy.” Above the figures of Sir 
Hugh and his wife is a small plate re- 
presenting the Resurrection, allusive, 
it is supposed, to his being a knight of 
the holy sepulchre. It is stated that 
only two other representations of this 
design have been found in sepulchral 
brasses, one of which is in Allhallows 
Barking, London. 

But Sir Hugh Johnys is further 
memorable as having been an earlier 
suitor for the hand of lady Elizabeth 
Wodeville or Wydvile, afterwards the 
queen of Edward the Fourth. The 
letters relating to this affair have been 
printed in the Archzologia, as well as 
in a modernized version in Miss Strick- 
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land’s,“ Queens of England,” and are 
noticed in our vol. XIII. p- 416. He 
was the great-grandson of Sir Roger 
Vaughan, slain at Agincourt, of whom 
and his family the article on the battle 
of Banbury in our number for last 
June, p. 593, detailed the vgs ‘ort 
torical particulars. His wife, Mawd 
Cradock, was the cousin-german of Sir 
Mathyas, being the daughter of Rees 
ap Gwilim, as Sir M. was of Richard 
ap Gwilim, ap Evan, ap Cradock 
reichfras or the strong-armed. Al- 
together, this as well as the preceding 
pamphlet forms a very acceptable ad- 
dition to the history of South Wales. 





Stray Leaves from the German: or 
Select Essays from Zschokke. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. W. B. Flower, B.4.— 
A set of edifying essays on the domestic 
and social virtues, which they cannot fail 
to hallow and cherish in their reader’s 
heart. 





Golden Sayings of the Wise King; 
being a selection of sentences from the 
Book of Proverbs, on the conduct of life. 
With Metrical Illustrations by the Rev. T. 
B. Murray, M.A. 12mo.—A little volume 
ofsimpleand unaffected verses, well adapted 
to instil the morality of Scripture into the 
minds of the young, illustrated by a num- 
ber of prettily designed and well engraved 
woodcuts. It is adopted by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 





The Potato Disease: its origin, nature, 
and prevention. By G. Phillips.—An ac- 
count of some well-directed inspections by 
the naked eye and the microscope, and 
some chemical analyses, of unhealthy 
potato, tubers; with the conclusions to 
which they led Mr. Phillips as to the 
nature of the potato disease. Itis a little 
work which deserved an earlier notice, but 
which will still be welcome to potato 
planters, and always worth keeping as a 
botanical tract. Mr. Phillips has not found 
any reason to think, with many others, 
that the disease of the potato was con- 
nected with the inroads of a parasite, 
vegetable or insect; but believes that the 
plant in the vigour of its early growth 
formed more tubers than the great mois- 
ture of subsequent rains allowed it to 
mature; and, consequently, that those 
which were farthest from the seat of 
elaboration, were soonest vitiated by want 
of healthy secretion. Mr. Phillips has 
*‘ little dependence” on the potatoes of 





last year for seed, and thinks that, in 
selecting seed-tubers, “ great care should 
be observed, all the bruised and brown- 
skinned ones should be rejected, and those 
only taken which are healthy in appear- 
ance;’’ and recommends that planted 
ground likely to become too wet, should 
be intersected with furrows. 





On the Artificial Preparation of Turf. 
By Robert Mallet, C. H.—A little work 
which “ originally formed a communica- 
tion to the institution of Civil Engineers 
of Ireland,” and which we would put into 
the hands of all landowners and lovers of 
Ireland, as containing a good deal of 
trustworthy information on the nature and 
ready preparation of turf, both as a do- 
mestic or steam-generating and metallur- 
gical fuel, and a source of national wealth. 
Mr. Mallet recommends the erection of 
turf-kilns, and gives plans and sections of 
some that appear to us to be highly worthy 
of attention, if not of trial. The import- 
ance of the preparation of turf to the Irish 
poor, is shown by what Mr. Mallet com- 
municates to us at p. 29; that it con- 
sumes, under the most favourable circum- 
stances about three weeks, and in wet 
seasons three months, of the cottier 
tenant’s year, with the labour of all his 
family, to make up his year’s harvest of 
turf. Mr. Mallet gives us some scraps of 
the history of turf-drying in Holland, Ger- 
many, and France; from which we learn 
that turf was so valuable in Holland about 
three hundred years since, that the State of 
Overyssel petitioned Charles V., at his 
coronation in the year 1528, against the 
exportation of it; but that the French 
were so ignorant of its nature in the 17th 
century, that some rustics made a fire 
against an experimental stack of it pre- 
pared by M. Lamberville, taking it for an 
incombustible rere-dos. 
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LITERARY AND 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


March 28. The two Chancellor’s gold 
medals to the greatest proficients in clas- 
sical learning, were adjuged to—1l. Frank- 
lin Lushington (18th Senior Optime, Ist 
Classic), Trinity college; 2. Henry Fitz- 
Maurice Hallam (33d Senior Optime, 9th 
Classic), Trinity college. . 

A gentleman of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice has offered, through the Bishop of 
Calcutta, a prize, to be adjudged to a 
graduate of the University of Cambridge, 
for “such a treatise on the evidences 
of Christianity as may, in substance and 
form, be best suited for the conviction of 
Hindus, learned in their own philosophical 
systems ; together with such a refutation 
of Hinduism as may be necessary to esta- 
blish the exclusive claims and authority of 
Christianity, as an object of faith and rule 
of life for the whole of mankind.”—To 
the writer of such a treatise the sum 
of 500/. is offered, under the following 
conditions: A preliminary prize of 1002. 
shall be offered and adjudged by the Uni- 
versity to one of its graduate members for 
a dissertation upon a subject preparatory 
to the above described treatise, or fitted to 
form a part of it. The person to whom 
this prize is adjudged, shall, if required by 
the University, write such a treatise on 
the evidences of Christianity as is described 
above, and shall print and publish it; on 
the event of which publication he shall re- 
ceive the further sum of 400/. The subject 
of the preliminary dissertation shall be the 
following :—‘‘ The principles of historical 
evidence applied to discriminate between 
the authority of the Christian Scriptures 
and of the religious books of the Hindus.’’ 
The proposer of the prize has drawn up a 
paper containing suggestions of the course 
of argument which may be adopted, and of 
sourcesof information which may beconsult- 
ed, by the candidates, if they think proper. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


At the late anniversary meeting the 
Report of the Auditors stated the re- 
ceipts as 656/., and the expenditure 400/. 
The printing of the fifteenth volume of 
the Memoirs has been retarded by the ill- 
ness of the Assistant-Secretary. The 
number of Fellows has increased from 
307 to 328 ; and the Society has lost by 
death the following:—Admiral Greig, 
Lieutenant A.P. Greene, General Sir R. 
Dundas, C. Shearman, Esq. and the Rev. 
H. Coddington.—Mr. Shearman has be- 
queated to the Society the following in- 
struments :—1l. A graduated brass plate, 
with a description, in which it is called, 
‘* The Universal Quadrant of Abraham 
Sharp.”? 2. A Variation Transit, or Al- 
titude and Azimuth Instrument, by Dol- 
lond. 3. A 7-foot Gregorian Reflector, 
by Banks. 

The Rev. R. Main has retired from the 
office of Secretary, and Mr. Sheepshanks 
has undertaken the vacant office. The 
post of director of the Edinburgh Obser- 
vatory, vacant by the death of Mr. Hen- 
derson, has been conferred by Govern- 
ment on Mr. C. P. Smyth. 

The proposition made by the remaining 
members of the Spitalfields Mathematical 
Society (noticed in our Dec. number, p. 
623,) has been fulfilled on each side. The 
addition thus made to the Society’s library 
is of great value and extent. The number 
of books is as follows :—folios, 76 ; quartos, 
622 ; octavos, 1,444; duodecimos, 314; 
with about 131 works uncatalogued. 
Among these there is a considerable num- 
ber of volumes of worth and rarity. 

The Council have awarded the gold 
medal to the Astronomer-Royal for his 
recent publication of the reductions of the 


Greenwich Planetary Observations from 
1750 to 1830. 





FINE 


NEW STATUES. 

Mr. Lough’s statue of her Majesty for 
the Royal Exchange was erected in the 
centre of the Merchants’ area, previously 
to the 28th October last, the anniversary 
of the opening of the edifice. It has been 
executed out of a solid block of pure white 
Carrara marble, in weight exceeding three 
tons and a half, and measures from its 
basement to the crown nearly eight feet. 
Her Majesty is represented in the robes of 


ARTS. 


the Garter ; the head covered with a tiara, 
having the Maltese cross, and the rose, 
thistle, and shamrock, alternately wrought 
round. In her right hand is the sceptre, 
and in her left the orb. The statue faces 
the grand entrance, and is placed on a 
pedestal of Portland stone, six feet high. 
A statue of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, Grand Master of the 
Freemasons of England, has been com- 
pleted by Mr, Baily, the Royal Academi- 
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cian, and placed in the hall of the Free- 
masons, in Great Queen-street. It 
is of the heroic size, about eight feet, 
or hardly so much, in height, and is 
cut out of a solid block of the purest 
Carrara marble. The prince is habited 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter, 
and wears the collar of the order. The 
robes and more minute parts are admirably 
carved; and the portraiture perfect, both 
in features and person. 

A statue of Lord Exmouth has just 
been finished by Macdowell, in marble, 
and is about to be erected at the national 
expense in the great hall of Greenwich 
Hospital. The admiral is represented in 
uniform, as if standing on deck and 
making some observation, or giving some 
direction in connexion with it. The 
modern dress of a naval officer is covered 
by a boat cloak, so arranged as to form a 
bold drapery, and the figure is rather 
above the size of life. The face is a very 
accurate likeness, and viewed in the profile 
is fine, the features being regular and the 
breadth of the brow noble and command- 
ing. It was taken partly from a portrait 
of Lord Exmouth, painted some years ago 
by Sir T. Lawrence, and partly from a 
bust of him by the celebrated Thorwaldsen, 
This statue, previously to its erection, will 
be exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

Thorwaldsen’s statue of Byron, after be- 
ing, like its original, so long homeless, 
has been placed in its permanent position 
in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The society has also been en- 
riched by a statue of Bacon, by Weekes, 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Whewell, the 
Master. It is placed in the Ante-Cha- 
pel, near the screen, and almost under 
the bust of Wordsworth. 

The statue of Sir Thomas Gresham has 
been placed in the clock-tower of the New 
Royal Exchange. The figure is erect, 
fourteen feet six inches in height; and is 
chiselled out of two blocks of Portland 
stone, weighing jointly between eleven and 
twelve tons. 

A splendid bust of the great Lord 
Clive has arrived at Powis Castle. It has 
been executed in Carrara marble, by de- 
sire of his grandson, the present Earl of 
Powis, K.G. Although several portraits 
of his lordship were painted, this is the 
first and only bust in existence. It has 
been modelled from a full-length portrait 
at Walcot, and does infinite credit to the 
taste and skill of the sculptor, John Evan 
Thomas, F.S.A. of London, whose chisel 
has imparted to this fine intellectual head 
a life-like appearance, beaming with that 
benevolence and generous feeling which 
characterised his lordship’s life ; while the 


features are strikingly formed to command, 
and marked with determination to carry 
out its resolves. 


PORTRAIT OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. 

An interesting bequest has been recently 
made to the City Lecture-hall, all that now 
remains to us of the college founded by 
Sir Thomas. It is a full-length portrait 
of Sir Thomas Gresham at the age of 26. 
He is attired in a plain black doublet, 
hose, and gown, with a flat cap upon his 
head, and a small lace collar. In one 
corner of the picture are the letters.“ A. 
G.”’ tied together by a knot, beneath 
which are the words ‘“‘ Love, serve, and 
obei,”’ and under that ‘‘T. G.” also tied 
by a knot ; and upon the frame, which is 
of black wood, and of the same age as the 
picture, is the motto, “ Dominus Mihi 
Adjutor, T. G.’’ repeated on each side. 
The picture is painted on panel, and is 
altogether a good work of art and an in- 
teresting historical monument. 





One of the finest collections of histori- 
cal portraits in France, that of the Mar- 
quis de Biencourt, has been partly de- 
stroyed by fire in his hotel, rue de Champs- 
Elysées. Amongst them was a portrait 
of Michael Angelo, painted by himself; 
one of Erasmus, painted by Holbein; 
several Mignards; three fine Philip de 
Champaignes ; Louis XIV. on horseback, 
by Vandermeulen ; and portraits of Mo- 
liére, Racine, and Boileau, painted in 
their own time. There were also other 
pictures of value: A Young Girl, by 
Greuse; a Holy Family, by Mignard; 
Two Interiors, by Bourdon; several pic- 
tures by Brauer, &c. About 200 pictures 
were saved. 





PANORAMA OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr. Burford has opened, in Leicester- 
square, a new Panorama of Constanti- 
nople. Seldom have we seen a more 
beautifully painted picture, or one appa- 
rently more carefully exact. The view is 
taken from the summit of the Seraskier’s 
tower, and embraces the whole of the 
city, the opposite towns of Galatea and 
Pera, the Sea of Marmora, the Bospho- 
rus, the Golden Horn, &c. and gives a 
very extensive coup d'eil of the surround- 
ing country. We most sincerely hope 
that the unremitting efforts of Mr. Bur- 
ford to present a constant succession of 
interesting and beautiful pictures in this 
most instructive and truthful exhibition are 
duly appreciated by the public ; for though 
2 panorama is now in itself no novelty, 
yet the course of a few months generally 
shifts the scene in Leicester-square. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

March 23. Wm. Tite, esq. V.P. The 
subjects for designs and essays, for which 
medals will be given next year, were an- 
nounced as follows :— . 

1. On the adaptation and modification 
of the orders of the Greeks by the Romans 
and moderns. 

2. On the best system to be adopted 
with regard to the arrangements for the 
thorough drainage of a town house, and 
of a nobleman’s mansion and offices in the 
country respectively, comprising the gene- 
ral arrangement for carrying off the waters 
and sewage, the sizes and most conve- 
nient forms for the drains or conduits, 
the requisite fall, the description of mate- 
rial to be employed, and the several pre- 
cautions for the prevention of damp,smell, 
and passage of vermin, to be accompanied 
by block-plans and details. 

The Soane medallion to be awarded to 
the best design for an edifice suitable to 
the congregational worship of the Church 
of England, and capable of accommo- 
dating 1000 persons without galleries. 
The design to be Roman or Italian, ex- 
pressive of its purpose both internally and 
externally, presenting as little obstruction 
to sight as possible. The chancel to be 
properly marked in plan and decoration 
with reference to its Protestant uses. All 
the windows to be charged with stained 
glass. There must be a conspicuous 
belfry, but the body of the church is not 
to be surmounted by a dome. 

Mr. Poynter, honorary secretary, read 
an account of the stained glass in the 
Sainte Chapelle at Paris. The building 
(now in the course of restoration) was 
erected in the 13th century, and the greater 
part of the glass is of the same period. 
Although much injury has been done to 
it, 800 compartments remain, and from 
two to three thousand figures. The win- 
dows are sixteen in number ; the sixteenth, 
a rosace, is later than the others, and 
belongs to the 15th century. The iron- 
work, to which the glass is attached, is 
in beautiful forms, circles, semicircies, 
lozenges, quatrefoils, &c. The glass is 
not remarkable for drawing or composi- 
tion; the fleur-de-lis and the arms of 
Castile are conspicuous amongst the orna- 
ments. The coronations of kings, the life 
of Moses, the book of Joshua, history of 
David, &c. supply the subjects; the 
figures being nevertheless all attired in 
the costume and arms of the 13th century. 
In general effect, the whole is very har- 
monious; blue preponderates greatly, 
reds, greens, and violets being used as 
contrasts. The stone-work is coloured 
maroon, and the glass looks much better 
than it would if it were between jambs 


and mullions of stone colour. At first 
sight the subjects are indistinct ; the effect 
is that of the kaleidescope. This harmo- 
nious blending of colours is not easy to 
obtain ; it was well understood by the 
painters of the 13th century. Whether 
or not this is the best way of treating 
stained glass, continued Mr. Poynter, is 
a question. It was not followed when 
stained glass and good art were joined. 
One thing is certain, that profusion of 
detail, obtained either by colour or draw- 
ing, is the one thing needful in stained 
glass. The restoration of the glass has 
not yet commenced. The glass is in lead, 
and is held up against the iron-work by 
means of eyes projecting from the latter, 
through which are passed iron pins. 

The chairman then addressed a few 
words to the meeting on the subject of 
the Boodroom marbles, now on their way 
to England. He begged to state, it was 
to the efforts of the architects that the 
country was primarily indebted for them. 
Halicarnassus, now called Boodroom, was 
situated at about the south-western point 
of the coast of Asia Minor; it was the 
capital of Caria, and the site of the famous 
tomb of Mausolus, erected about 330 
years before Christ. The existence of 
certain valuable sculptures there had long 
been known; Dr. Clarke gave some ac- 
count of them in the third volume of his 
Travels (p. 256 and p. 268), and the 
Voyage Pittoresque contained an engraved 
representation of some of them. In 1839 
or 1840, the Institute and the Architec- 
tural Society, of which latter he was pre- 
sident, simultaneously drew the attention 
of Government to the fact, and urged in 
a memorial the importance of obtaining 
them for England. With a deputation 
from the Society, he had waited on Lord 
Palmerston, and laid the whole subject 
before his lordship, who promised imme- 
diately to write to Lord Ponsonby and to 
Admiral Stopford. A firman authorizing 
their removal was in consequence ob- 
tained, but through circumstances had 
not been acted on until now. From the 
information he had obtained, he was dis- 
posed to think the sculptures did not 
belong to the tomb of Mausolus; they 
were probably older than the Parthenon. 

A paper by Dr. Bromet was then read, 
descriptive of some curious moulded bricks 
found in the walls of a 12th century 
church in Normandy. Some were of a 
pyramidical form, and others like a fish- 
scale or a butterfly’s wing, and some were 
parallelopipeds with a singular rectangular 
projection on the face. Dr. Bromet 
thought they were of the 6th century, and 
that they were made after Roman models. 
Moulded bricks were used in England as 
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early as the Saxon times. Allusion being 
made to Tudor houses having jambs, mul- 
lions, &c., wholly of brick, Mr. Godwin 
mentioned that Mr. Hitch, of Ware, had 
made the bricks for several houses in the 
Tudor style, including the mullions, labels, 
copings, &c. Mr. Scoles said Cossey 
Hall was a good example of the modern 
use of moulded bricks. Mr. Sambroke 
said, that in Munich he found that the 
bricks for a Byzantine church which was 
in progress when he was there were dried 
for twelve or fifteen months, and then 
cut by hand like stone. 





THE NORMAN GATE-TOWER AT BURY 
ST. EDMUND’S. 

The reparation of this magnificent tower 
is now making great progress, and appears 
to be executed in the most substantial 
manner. The walls have been taken 
down 12 feet all round, to the spring of 
the upper tier of arches, and at the south- 
east angle 25 feet of the ashlar or stone 
casing has been removed and replaced, 
large masses of the rubble core having 
also been cut out at the fissures and de- 
cayed places, and the cavities filled up with 
solid grouting. The second tier of arches 
has been turned afresh, with some new 
key-stones, but generally speaking the 
identical stones have been replaced as 
nearly as possible in their former situa- 
tions, so that the work exhibits scarcely 
a sign (except its restored regularity) of 
a hand having been recently applied to it. 
The bonding of the stonework has been 
greatly increased, single stones passing 
through the whole width of the piers to 
receive the iron ties, which, being let into 
the stone, will give great strength to the 
structure. 





ALL SAINTS, LAMBETH. 

The new church of All Saints, Lambeth, 
the opening of which was recorded in p.419, 
claims attention on the score of novelty. 
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The tower, a slender structure, stands at 
some little distance eastward from the body 
of the church, and isin a line with the houses 
in the New Cut, and forms a pleasing ob- 
ject in passing over Westminster Bridge. 
It is connected with the church by means 
of a corridor or cloister. Both the tower 
and the body of the church are of brick, 
but the upper story of the former has 
stone dressings, small shafts and arches 
on the face of it, coping, pinnacles, &c. 
and is surmounted by a stone spire, in the 
whole 135 feet high from the ground. The 
main doorway is also of stone. The 
church itself is 125 feet long and 56 feet 
wide, inside. It consists of a nave and 
aisles, separated by a range of cast-iron 
columns of small diameter on each side, 
which carry semi-circular arches adorned 
with the ‘‘ open-heart’’ and billet mould- 
ings, executed in Martin’s cement. There 
are galleries all round the church, sup- 
ported on cast-iron girders. At the east 
end there is a semi-circular absis, with a 
lofty semi-circular arcade against the wall, 
corresponding with the main arches. In 
the absis are no windows, but there is a 
small opening filled with stained glass in 
the apex of the half-dome that covers it. 
The church is lighted by semi-circular 
headed windows on the sides, and a rose 
window (the tracery of which is formed 
outside wholly of bricks) at the west end. 
The roof is open: it consists of a common 
queen-post truss, with small open brack- 
ets against the walls at each foot, and is 
of deal, stained. The style of the struc- 
ture can hardly be characterised, but may 
be called Byzantine for want of a better 
term. It reminds the observer of some 
of the Rhine churches; like them it has 
small arcades on the outside, running up 
the line of the gable. Although there is 
much that may be cavilled at by a rigid 
ecclesiologist, we cannot refuse praise to 
the architect, Mr. Rogers, for some skill 
and boldness.—Builder. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 2. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

William S. W. Vaux, esq. M.A., of the 
Department of Antiquities in the British 
Museum, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

Dr. Bromet, F.S.A. exhibited repre- 
sentations (in the original size) of two 
celts, one of gneiss, the other of striated 
jasper, both carved with outlines of a 
human head. They were found at different 
places in France. 

The reading was concluded of Mr. 
Birch’s paper on the Assyrian sculptures 
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brought from Khorsabad. They illustrate 
the intimate relation which subsists be- 
tween Egyptian and Assyrian art. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Easter recess to 

April 23, St. George’s day, when the 
annual elections took place. Lord Vis- 
count Mahon was chosen President in the 
place of the Earl of Aberdeen resigned, 
with the following Council: Thomas 
Amyot, esq. Treas. ; John Barrow, esq. ; 
Samuel Birch, esqg.; Rev. Philip Bliss, 
D.C.L.; George Bowyer, esqy.; Richard 
Lord Braybrooke; Nich. Carlisle, esq. 
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Secretary; J. P. Collier, esq. ; Sir Henry 
Ellis, Secretary ; Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 
W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P.; Sir R. H. 
Inglis, Bart. ; Robert Lemon, esq. ; Peter 
Levesque, esqg.; the Marquess of North- 
ampton, P.R.S.; William Salt, esq. ; 
Thomas Stapleton, esq. ; Albert Way, esq. 
Director ; Sir R. Westmacott ; Sir C. G. 
Young, Garter.— The Fellows subse- 
— dined at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 

new President in the chair, supported 
by the Marquess of Northampton and Sir 
R.H. Inglis. 

Meeting of May 8, 1845. 
(Cont. from p. 410.) 

William Bromet, esq. M.D., F.S.A., 
communicated a copy of an historical docu- 
ment, being the articles of Capitulation of 
the town of St. Jean d’ Angely, dated Au- 
gust 5, 1351, preserved in the archives of 
that town, and transcribed by the Abbé 
Lacurie, Secretary of the Archeological 
Society at Saintes. This convention had 
been noticed very slightly by Froissart, 
who states that the English, after five 
years’ occupation, delivered up the town 
in the month of September, for want of 
provisions. Holinshed gives a short ac- 
count of the siege to the like effect. The 
treaty was concluded between Charles de 
la Cerda Comte d’Engolesme, Constable 
of France, and Raymond Guilhem, lord 
of Copanne, with certain esquires on the 
part of the King of England and the gar- 
rison of St. Jean, covenanting to render 
up the town to the King of France, in 
default of succour before the close of the 
current month of August, and to abstain 
from all pillage or trespass during thein- 
tervening time. It was also stipulated that 
the besieged should neither depart from 
the town nor bring into it either men or 
provisions during that time, and should 
receive into the garrison two French 
knights, to whom the precise state thereof 
should be made known. Hostages were 
delivered to the constable, who pledged 
himself to conduct the garrison to Tours 
in safety, in the event of no succour 
arriving before sunset, on August 30, when 
the town and castle were without fail to 
be rendered up. 

Dr. Bromet also called the attention of 
the meeting to a passage in the Chronicon 
de Lanercost, Cotton. MS., relating to the 
curious proposition, made a.p. 1340, by 
Edward III., during the siege of Tournai. 
He invited Philippe king of France to 
bring the quarrel which had arisen be- 
tween them respecting the succession of 
the realm of France to an issue, either by 
single combat between themselves, or by 
‘selection of an hundred of the more valiant 
knights, amongst whom the two rival sov- 
reigns — be numbered, for the sake 
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of avoiding the sacrifice of Christian lives ; 
or else to fix a certain day on which the 
contending forces might meet under the 
walls of Tournai, and engage in decisive 
conflict ; so that Providence might show 
to which side the right belonged. The 
French king, however, declined making 
choice of either of these alternatives, on 
the ground that Edward had not addressed 
this letter to him as king of France; and 
he wrote to the king of England in reply, 
that, as he had unreasonably entered the 
French realm, and arisen against the sov- 
reign to whom he had done homage, it 
was his resolution to expel him by force. 
In the mean time, however, by the medi- 
ation of the Papal legates, a truce was 
concluded for a year, and Edward hastened 
home to England. The Lanercost Chro- 
nicle forms one of the publications of the 
Bannatyne Club. 

Mr. John Whichcord junior communi- 
cated some observations on decorative 
colouring, employed as an accessory to 
architecture, during the middle ages, 
termed by some Polychromy. This mode 
of decoration appears to have been gene- 
rally in use from the earliest period, and 
during all the styles which successively 
prevailed, even as late as the time of 
Charles I. Traces of its adoption may be 
found in the small village church as well 
as in the cathedral ; the object being to 
give greater value to architectural forms, 
either by producing more complete sub- 
ordination of parts than could be effected 
by light and shade alone, or by supplying 
certain deficiencies, and connecting the 
more ornamental with the less enriched 
portions of the design. During the preva- 
lence of the Saxon and Norman styles, co- 
louring was applied ina rude manner, being 
frequently limited to mere red and yellow 
washes, with red and black bands. A 
singular example is supplied by the colour- 
ing on the Norman arches in the north 
transept at Winchester Cathedral ; and 
Mr. Whichcord remarked that the whole 
of the Norman work in that building had 
been coloured. During the former part 
of the early English period, little progress 
appears to have been made in the style of 
decorative painting : colours were used in 
masses, without distinction of details. The 
encouragement given to the arts during 
the reign of Henry III., and the introduc- 
tion of foreign artists, contributed mate- 
rially to the refinement of taste and in- 
crease of practical skill. The practice of 
adorning the walls of buildings with pic- 
torial embellishments was extended to the 
decoration of rooms and galleries ; colour 
was also applied both to heighten the 
effect of sculptured forms, and diapered 
or arabesque designs were employed to 
diversify plain surfaces. Bright colours 
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were used in masses, the ground being 
covered with elegant compositions of foli- 
age, combined with representations of 
birds, animals, or human beings. Beauti- 
ful examples exist at Rochester, in the 
crypt of the cathedral, and the chapel 
of St. William. Occasionally medallions 
were introduced in such designs, as on the 
ceiling of Adam de Orleton’s chantry at 
Winchester. The perfection of polychro- 
matic decoration may be ascribed to the 
fifteenth century ; the designs of that 
period do hot, indeed, present the striking 
and original character of earlier works, but 
exhibit art acting under the influence of set- 
tled laws, with greater certainty of effect, 
and they are marked by great advance 
in mechanical skill and elaborate variety. 
A marked difference is apparent in the 
forms of diaper, during the Perpendicular 
period; they become more geometrical 
in design than the forms of the previous 
times, and more minute in colouring. At 
no period does it appear to have been 
considered indispensable that the whole, 
or any particular part of a building, 
should be coloured. The colours were 
few and simple, and in pictorial compo- 
sitions only were compound and neutral 
tints employed. It is very doubtful 
whether the process of painting in fresco, 
properly so called, was ever used 
by medieval artists: wax, with volatile 
oils and resins, appears to have been 
much used as a medium, and a consider- 
able portion of medieval painting ‘was 
executed with turpentine and resin. The 
use of oil seems to have been general 
during the latest part of the fourteenth, 
and in the succeeding century, and dis- 
temper painting was very commonly em- 
ployed in buildings of minor importance. 
Mr. Whichcord exhibited, in illustration 
of his remarks, a representation of a por- 
tion of the canopy over the tomb of Prior 
Wotton, in Maidstone church, executed 
early in the fifteenth century. This tomb 
affords a striking example of the har- 
monious effect produced by contrasting 
colours, whilst no tint appears to have an 
undue preponderance. 

The society then adjourned over the 
Whitsuntide recess. 

May 22. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
William Roots, esq. M.D., F.S.A., sent 
for the inspection of the Society several 
ancient spoons, formed of white metal, 
found in dredging gravel in the bed of the 
Thames, near Kingston, not far from the 
spot where other relics of early date have 
been discovered, some of which had been 
exhibited by him on a previous occasion. 
None of the objects now produced appeared 
to be of earlier date than the sixteenth 
century, 
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William Wansey, esq. F.S.A., Prime 
Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company, 
exhibited a funeral pall of elaborate work- 
manship, formed of cloth of gold richly 
embroidered, which is still preserved by 
that Company, having been formerly used 
at the interments of its more distinguished 
members. Its date may be attributed to 
the earlier part of the sixteenth, or the 
close of the previous century. Thedesigns 
which decorate the head and foot of the 
pall are precisely similar, and the two sides 
likewise correspond exactly ia design. On 
the former is represented St. Peter, the 
patron of fishermen, receiving from the 
Saviour the keys of heaven and hell ; the 
embroideries on the two sides represent 
St. Peter enthroned, crowned with the 
tiara, with angels kneeling one on either 
side, throwing their censers towards him. 
On each side of this subject is introduced 
an escutcheon of the arms of the Com- 
pany, with supporters. An engraving of 
it has been published in Miss Lambert’s 
book on Church Needlework. Another 
funeral pall of great beauty is in the pos- 
session of the Saddlers’ Company, and has 
been represented in Mr. Shaw’s Dresses 
and Decorations. 

Mr. Wansey also exhibited a dagger, 
preserved by the Fishmongers’ Company, 
with the tradition that it had been pre- 
sented by Sir William de Walworth, who 
was a member of the Company, and sup- 
posed to be the identical weapon with 
which he slew Wat Tyler. Knighton 
states that the valiant citizen, called by him 
Jchn de Walworth, killed the rebel with a 
basilard. 

John Barnett, esq. M.D., F.S.A., com- 
municated some account, accompanied by 
several sketches, of the Cistercian Priory 
of Tetbury, Gloucestershire, which, owing 
to the deficiency of water and fuel, was, 
about a.p. 1170, removed to Mereford, 
near Kingswood. The ancient building, 
which Dr. Barnett considers to mark the 
original site of the monastery at Tetbury, 
is mentioned by Rudder as “ an old build- 
ing in the Chipping.” The same author 
supposed the original Priory to have stood 
at the Vicarage, or on the spot where a 
modern mansion now stands, called the 
Priory ; which appears, however, to have 
been known formerly as the Manor House. 

May 29. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. The 
Rev. Henry Ollard, of Didsbury College, 
near Manchester, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

William Bromet, esq. M.D., commu- 
nicated some remarks on M. Keller’s 
letter, before noticed, relating to Shak- 
spere’s description of the rites observed 
at the burial of Ophelia. He stated, that 
after careful investigation of the accounts 
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of the contents of British sepulchral tu- 
muli, as recorded by Douglas, Gough, Sir 
Richard Hoare, and other writers, he had 
found norecord of thediscovery of “shards,” 
or fragments of earthen vessels, or of flints 
of various sizes, described by the learned 
antiquary of Zurich as found strewn im- 
mediately over the remains of the deceased, 
in certain barrows in Switzerland and 
Germany. Dr. Bromet observed that no 
account had been given by Olaus Mag- 
nus, Wormius, or other writers on Danish 
antiquities, of the custom to which M. 
Keller had alluded, in regard to the inter- 
ment of the bodies of persons who had 
committed suicide. He had found no 
trace of any such usage in England, and 
was disposed to conclude that no heathen 
ceremonies had been observed on an occa- 
sion of this nature during primeval times ; 
stili less could he suppose that they had 
been retained, so as to have made Shak- 
pere’s allusion (as M. Keller had conjec- 
tured) at all familiar to his audience. 

Hugh W. Diamond, esq. F.S.A., com- 
municated a description of the hierogly- 
phics which appear on the cases of a 
mummy, opened by Mr. Birch and him- 
self, in 1843, accompanied by drawings. 
The upper surfaces of both cases had been 
destroyed, but the other parts, as well as 
the mummy itself, were in remarkably 
good preservation. It was considered 
by Mr. Birch to be of the period of the 
Psammetici. Mr. Diamond remarked that 
the bandages had evidently been formed 
of new material, torn in widths, of six 
inches, and measuring 21 feet in length, 
with a remarkable peculiarity of a blue 
border at one end, the other terminating 
with a well-made fringe, being evidently 
from a fabric manufactured for the pur- 
pose, and not, as generally asserted, of 
old materials. These bandages weighed 
upwards of 32 pounds. He stated his 
belief that the great secret of preservation, 
in the process of embalming, was sicca- 
tion, and that by that means alone animal 
matter might be preserved. The draw- 
ings exhibited by Mr. Diamond afforded 
interesting illustrations of the subjects se- 
lected for the decoration of every part of 
the cases, internally and externally ; they 
represented the various deities of Egypt, 
whose protection was invoked in favour of 
the deceased. 

The Rev. William J. Rees sent for the 
inspection of the society a facsimile of an 
inscription which exists in the church-yard 
at Llanavan Vawr, Brecknockshire. It 
had been noticed by Mr. Theophilus 
Jones, in his History of the county, but 
the description given by that author is 
inaccurate. The correct reading of the 
ins¢ription appears to be HIC LACET SANC- 
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TVS AVANVS EPISCoPvs. The Rev. Rice 
Rees, in his Essay on the Welsh Saints, 
makes mention of this memorial, and con- 
siders it probable that St. Avanus was the 
third Bishop of Llanbadarn, at some time 
between the years a.p. 500 and a.p. 542. 
The church of Llanavan Vawr, and that 
of Llanavan-y-Trawsgoed, in Cardigan- 
shire, are situate in the district which may 
be assigned to the diocese of Llanbadarn. 

June 5. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
Edward Hailstone, esq. F.S.A., exhibited 
two specimens of the enamelled works of 
Limoges (Opus de Limogia), of two dif- 
ferent periods: the more ancient being a 
crucifix, exhibiting some features of By- 
zantine design, an example of the champ 
levé process of enamelling, as practised 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries ; the second, a work of the sixteenth 
century, the enamel wholly covering the 
metallic ground. The subject represented 
on this object, which had been used as a 
pax, was the crucifixion. 

June12. Viscount Mahon, V.P. Samp- 
son Hodgkinson, esq. of East Acton, sent 
for exhibition to the Society a small coffer 
or reliquary formed of oak, ornamented 
with beautifully designed tracery. It was 
purchased at Eu, in Normandy, and is 
supposed to have belonged to the con- 
ventual church of St. Laurence in that 
town. Its date appeared to be about the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. 

John Winter Jones, esq. communicated 
a notice of two rare specimens of early 
typography preserved in the British Mu- 
seum ; the first entitled ‘* Meditacions sur 
les Sept Pseaulmes Penitenciaulx,’’ the 
other a French version of the ‘‘ Cordiale, 
sive de quatuor Novissimis.”’ A striking 
resemblance appears between the types 
with which they are printed and those 
used by Caxton, and Mr. Jones had been 
led to conclude that they were the pro- 
duction of his press. These tracts had 
been overlooked by bibliographers ; their 
extreme rarity would render them objects 
of curiosity ; and they become highly in- 
teresting when viewed as claiming a place 
among our own typographical antiquities. 
Mr. Jones considered the type used in 
printing the ‘‘ Meditacions”’ to be identi- 
cal with that of the French and English 
** Recueil of the Histories of Troy,’’ and 
the first edition of ‘‘ The Game of Chess.” 
He stated the consideration which had 
induced him to include those works, con- 
trary to the opinion of some bibliogra- 
phers, amongst the productions of Cax- 
ton’s press. In the introduction to the 
second edition, Caxton relates that having 
found the Treatise on Chess whilst he re- 
sided at Bruges, he had translated it and 
printed a certain number, which had 
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quickly been sold; wherefore he had de- 


termined to put it forth anew. The “ Re- 
cueil”’ is printed in the same character, 
and Mr. Jones considered this evidence 
sufficient to warrant the inference that 
both these pieces, as likewise the ‘‘ Medi- 
tacions,’’ issued from Caxton’s press. The 
second tract noticed by Mr. Jones is 
printed in the same type as the second 
edition of the ‘‘ Game of Chess,” and 
other works by Caxton. In addition to 
the remarks which he had found occasion 
to make during a careful comparison of 
these volumes, Mr. Jones gave a detailed 
description and collation of the two tracts 
which had led to the inquiry, accompanied 
by an account of the treatises, and the 
authors to whom they had been ascribed. 
He supposed that they were printed by 
Caxton before he established his press at 
Westminster, about the year 1474. The 
water-marks are those which occur in 
books printed in the Low Countries. 

June 19. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, inthechair. Sydney Smirke, esq. 
one of the auditors, read an abstract of 
the Accounts of the Treasurer for the year 
ending December 31, 1844, from which 
it appeared that the Annual Subscriptions 
received amounted to £1034 5s. and the 
total receipts of the Society (including a 
balance of £910 from last year) to £2809. 
The Disbursements, to Artists, and in 
Publications, £593. For Salaries, £447 10s. 

The reading was then concluded of an 
essay on the Nereid monument, one of the 
Xanthian marbles, by W. W. Lloyd, esq. 
which had partly occupied the attention of 
several preceding meetings, and the So- 
ciety adjourned over the summer recess, 
to the 20th Nov. 





IMMURED SKELETONS. 

In taking down an old monastic build- 
ing at Hereford, a discovery has been re- 
cently made, which is supposed to be the 
ghastly record of some dreadful punish- 
ment, such as that described by Sir Walter 
Scott in the notes to his Marmion (where 
he mentions a similar discovery in the 
ruins of the nunnery of Coldingham), and 
in Headley’s Letters from Italy with 
reference to the church of San Lorenzo, 
in the town of San Giovanni. A corre- 
spondent of the Hereford Times gives the 
following interesting account of the dis- 
covery :—‘‘In taking down the south- 
east corner the workmen came to a 
paving-stone, which, on being removed, 
disclosed to view an aperture about 18 by 
12 inches in dimensions; on further ex- 
amination, by removing the walls, it 
appeared that it was a sort of niche, 5 feet 
6 inches high, capable of containing a 
human form, broad at the head and taper- 
ing down to the feet, where it was 10 
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inches broad; it had been plastered in the 
interior on the front, back, and east side ; 
on the opposite it was closed up with 
rough wall stone: at the bottom was ano- 
ther paving-stone, and upon it a heap of 
collapsed bones, a glass bottle, and an 
earthen pan, portions of the leather and 
high heel of shoes, and a piece of wood, 
which, it has been asserted, bears the 
marks of having been gnawed, as if in the 
last frenzied effort to sustain a famishing 
and desperate nature. Was it in refine- 
ment of cruelty that these vessels were 
deposited at the feet, where the wretched 
sufferer, from the straitness of the narrow 
cell, could not reach the viands they con- 
tained? What crime could deserve such 
awful retribution, or rather what human 
being might dare to visit on his fellow 
sinner such agonising torment, such accu- 
mulation of the pangs of many deaths? 
What else could have been the tragedy 
which these walls have witnessed—what 
other the agonies which they assisted in 
administering? The very heart sickens at 
the contemplation, and the religion of 
peace and mercy repudiates the deed as 
that of demons, rather than the ministers 
of reconciliation, or of salvation to the 
sinner’s soul. But to proceed. The poor 
wretch does not seem to have been alone in 
this appalling exigency; another similar 
niche at the south-west corner of the wall 
was subsequently revealed, built up in the 
same manner, but standing sideways to 
the other: at the bottom of this, too, were 
the mournful indications of the purpose 
to which it had been applied—a heap of 
bones. If a mystery hangs over the his- 
tory of this spot as to its material fabric, 
much more must this dark deed elude the 
scrutiny of man. That such things have 
been, and under the most sacred pretext, 
is, alas, incontrovertible.”’ 





DISCOVERY AT 
LITTLE WOLFORD HALL, CO. WARWICK. 

Little Wolford Hall, the venerable seat 
of the ancient and now extinct family of 
Ingram, is—or rather was, for a great part 
of it has already disappeared—one of those 
interesting specimens of the lesser En- 
glish Manor Houses, to be found only in 
country villages, far removed from large 
towns and populous places. A short ac- 
count of this house will be found in the 
Collectanea Topographica, vol. viii. p. 
140: but since that notice was written 
(in April, 1840) the property has changed 
hands, having been purchased by Sir 
George Philips, Bart., in the year 1844. 
Considerable alterations have been since 
effected: part of the house has been pulled 
down, part converted into cottages, and 
part, more particularly the hall, judiciously 
restored. 
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In the course of these alterations and 
repairs, a remarkable discovery was made 
last autumn in a room adjoining the kit- 
chen, which is one of the oldest parts of 
the house. ‘This room, formerly perhapsa 
pantry, had been originally paved ; but on 
taking up the pavement for the purpose of 
flooring it. under the hearth stone a bricked 
grave was found. Within this grave 
appeared an oak coffin much decayed; 
and, on raising the lid, a dried body of an 
infant, ‘‘ for all the world like an Egyp- 
tian mum,”’ said my informant, a country 
girl of the place. ‘lhe body was absolutely 
reduced to dust, the bones being scarcely 
perceptible. It was wrapped in a very 
rich silk brocade or tapestry, which was 
also so decayed that it fell to pieces im- 
mediately the air was admitted. If these 
were the remains of some illegitimate child 
of the family, as might perhaps be sus- 
pected, the care and attention bestowed 
on its burial would lead to a contrary in- 
ference : the circumstances of the bricked 
grave, coffin, &c. show that concealment 
could not have been easy. Yet who would 
choose, where secrecy was unnecessary, sO 
unusual a grave? 


ARCHEOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT METZ. 
WE are favoured by Dr. Bromer with 
the following ‘ Programme’ of the Ques- 
tions which will be submitted to the French 
Archeological Congress, to be held this 
year at Merz, commencing on the 15th 

of June. 
Relative to Remains of the Gallo- Roman 

Epoch ; 

1. What was the state of Roman Art in 
Metz and its vicinity ? 

2. What Roman Monuments are yet 
existing there ? 

3. What were the chief Roman military 
stations in the north-east of France? 

4, What was the general defensive align- 
ment of the Romans on the Rhine and its 
vicinity ? 

5. What was the purpose of such places 
inclosed by square walls, as that near 
Kreutznach ? 

G. Of what epoch is the Monument near 
Nonnweiler, called ‘ Ring,’ and to what 
people may we attribute its erection ? 

7. Where is the exact spot on which 
Jovin conquered the Germans in Lor- 
raine? 

8. What are the usual, and what the 
peculiar, modes of laying the materials 
of Roman roads in the N.E. of France? 

9. During the Roman era, or the im- 
mediately succeeding ages, were the houses 
of that part formed of stone; and had the 
houses in towns more stories than one? 

10. Had the pottery of that district any 
particular character as to its material, or 
form, or decorative design ? 
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11. To what circumstance can we refer 
the fabrication of certain articles of Egyp- 
tian type often found in the environs of 
Tréves and Strasbourg? and what date 
may we assign to them? 

12. What are the distinctive shades be- 
tween the Theogony of Gaul and the re- 
ligious tenets of the people of. Metz? 

13. What similitude is there between 
the ancient traditions of the north-east of 
France and those of other countries ? 


Relative to the Middle Ages ; 


14. Is it not possible to ascertain in 
Churches of pointed architecture the nu- 
merical relation of their several portions, 
and a geometrical deduction of their ar- 
chitectonic forms ? 

15. Do not the Ecclesiastical Monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages prove the ex- 
istence of an architectonic hierarchy by 
which all cathedrals, and abbatial, and 
parochial, churches, and even private 
chapels, were severally built according to 
certain dispositions and dimensions ? 

16. Did not certain of the religious 
orders observe in the erection of their 
churches a certain plan and form deter- 
mined by a rule of their order, or conse- 
crated by tradition ? 

17. Is not the pointed or ogival style 
better indicated by the presence of pinna- 
cles than by pointed arches ? 

18. May we not trace the progress of 
the styles of gothic architecture by the 
technical terms employed in architectural 
documents of different epochs ? . 

19. Are the pointed’styles as fully deve- 
loped in the country about Metz as else- 
where? 

20. Do the different periods of the in- 
troduction of these styles coincide with 
those in other parts of France ? 

21. Can we not trace by the monuments 
of Champagne and the country about 
Metz the route by which pointed architec- 
ture made its way towards the Rhine 
through the district of Tréves ? 

22. What are the distinctive characters 
between the pointed styles of France and 
those of Germany ? and is not the Cathe- 
dral at Metz an example of transition be- 
tween two varieties of that style ? 

23. In what parts of Metz Cathedral 
are the best specimens of those varieties of 
the pointed style denominated primary, 
secondary, and tertiary ? 

24. Was there not in each of the dio- 
ceses of Metz, Tréves, Strasbourg and 
Verdun, a special architectonic school ? 
and if so, what were their distinctive cha- 
racters ? 

25. To what may we attribute the rise 
and progress of Archeology in the north- 
east of France? What museums have been 
formed, whence came their several con- 
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tents, and whither may have any of them 
been dispersed ? 

26. Have the ancient Ecclesiastical 
buildings of the country of Metz been 
chronologically classed ? 

27. What historical accounts have we 
of the Monasteries in Lorraine and the 
country about Metz? 

28. What were the boundaries of the 
ancient dioceses in the north-east of 
Gaulish France ? 

29. What were the monuments which 
served as the prototypes of those churches 
with a choir at each end so frequently met 
with in Germany ? 

30. If, as supposed, there was some 
absolute rule for building churches due 
east and west, how can we explain the 
numerous exceptions to such rule ob- 
servable in Lorraine and about Metz? 

31. What was the use of certain cir- 
cular openings on the exterior of the ab- 
sides of ancient churches, except to give 
light to their cemeteries in the same way 
as cemetery-lantern-turrets used to do ? 

32. What is the origin of the little gal- 
lery so commonly found on the outside of 
Germano-Romanesque churches ? 

33. What are the most interesting se- 
pulchral monuments and other works of 
medieval art in the churches of the diocese 
of Metz? 

34. Were not the Masonic Lodges, which 
are sometimes found in the close vicinity 
of cathedrals, dependent on cathedral go- 
vernment, and were the masters of such 
lodges priests or laymen ? 

35. In the architectonic decoration of 
Gothic churches should not the disposition 
of their statuary be under the Architect’s 
control, and considered as an integral part 
of his original design ? 

36. What kind of pavement was em- 
ployed in the civil and ecclesiastical edi- 
tices of the middle ages ? 

37. What are the most usual and in- 
teresting symbolical representations in the 
north-east of France? 

38. Of what description were the tis- 
sues of ancient sacerdotal vestments, and 
more especially of the cope of Charle- 
magne, preserved in Metz Cathedral ? 

39. What was the system of chanting 
and the mode of writing music which were 
employed in the Liturgy of Metz, during 
the ninth century, and what changes have 
they since undergone ? 

40. What is the history of the organ in 
France, with respect to its introduction, its 
early forms, and its successive modifica- 
tions ? 


41. What were the innovations in Cas- 
tellated buildings brought into western 
Europe after the first Crusades ? 
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42. What are the differences as to the 
plan and system of defence between feudal 
castles situated on low ground, and on pre- 
cipitous eminences ? 

43. What are the peculiarities of feudal 
castles in the country of Metz and its vici- 
nity, and where are the best examples of 
different dates. 

44. What was the ancient system of 
defence adopted for the city of Metz? 
Was it ever a Roman fortress ? Were the 
walls which were built in the tenth cen- 
tury its first, its second, or its third cir- 
cumvallation ? When was the wall which 
succeeded these tenth-century walls added, 
and what was its construction ? 

45. Whether the houses of towns and 
villages of ancient times were not often 
built after the form of the large mansions 
in their vicinity ? 

46. What changes as to style did edi- 
fices built of wood undergo, and what are 
the analogies or differences of them and 
the styles of stone buildings ? 


General Questions. 


47. What is now the most expedient 
form of church-building, whether consi- 
dered artistically or economically ? 

48. What is the most fitting style of 
decoration for churches in the pointed 
style of architecture ? 

49. In what cases may we venture to 
repair ancient monuments, and according 
to what general rules should such repairs 
be conducted ? 

50. Must we admit as an axiom that 
ecclesiastical buildings should not in any 
way be washed over with colour, consider- © 
ing that occasionally the nature of their 
materials require some uniform tint ? 

51. What system should be adopted in - 
newly paving such churches as have their 
old pavements so worn as absolutely to 
demand renewal ? 

52. In what proportion and to what 
kind of edifices should be restricted the 
employment of coloured glass as church 
ornament ? 

53. Has the art of glass-painting yet ac- 
quired in France that peculiar and sacred 
character which it ought to have for 
churches ; and what are the artistical dif- 
ferences of its chief manufactories ? 

54. Have the musical ‘‘ Conservatoire 
de Paris’’ and its branch schools, as now 
conducted, replaced, with good effect, the 
former schools for cathedral singing? If 
not, what other plan should be followed 
for giving a proper character to church- 
singing ? 

W. Bromer. 

Atheneum. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps. 


March 23. Earl Grey moved that an 
humble address should be presented to 
her Majesty, calling upon her to consider 
the frequency of outrage in IRELAND, &c. 


The Duke of Wellington said he could. 


not concur in the address moved by the 
noble earl, after the speech upon which 
he had founded it, and especially the latter 
part of it, which would lead to a series of 
measures involving the destruction of the 
Church of England in Ireland. Their 
lordships divided :—Against the motion 
of Earl Grey, 61; for the motion, 17 ; 
majority, 44. 

March 30. Lord Kinnaird moved, with 
respect to Raitways, ‘‘ That a select 
committee be appointed. 1. To take into 
consideration the best means of enforcing 
one uniform system of management on 
railroads in operation, or to be constructed, 
and secure the due fulfilment of the pro- 
visions of the Acts of Parliament under 
which the companies have obtained their 
powers, whereby greater accommodation 
and safety may be ensured to the public. 
2. To take into consideration what means 
may be best adopted for diminishing the 
extravagant expense attendant on obtain- 
ing acts of Parliament for legitimate and 
necessary undertakings, and at the same 
time for the discouragement of schemes 
got up for the mere purpose of specula- 
tion. 3. To consider what legislative 
measures could be framed to protect in- 
dividuals from the injury they may sustain 
by the laying down lines of railway 
through their property, without subjecting 
them to the ruinous expenses of opposing 
bills in Parliament.” After a debate the 
motion was unanimously agreed to. 

April 2. The Earl of Ripon moved the 
thanks of the House to the ARMY OF THE 
SurLey; 1. to Sir Harry Smith, the 
officers and troops under his command, for 
their conduct at the battle of Aliwal; 
and, 2. to Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the officers and troops under 
their command, for the victory gained 
over the Sikhs at Sobraon. The motion 
was seconded by the Earl of Auckland, and 
the Duke of Wellington added his testi- 
mony to the skill and bravery of the 
conquerors, with more than his usual 
eloquence. 


April 7. The Earl of Dalhousie called 
the attention of the House to the subject of 
Rattway LEGISLATION, and explained 
the principal provisions of a Bill which the 
Government proposed to introduce after 
Easter, for the purpose of allowing com- 
panies to withdraw their schemes from 
the consideration of Parliament, and thus 
lessen the pressure. In the last session 
of Parliament 248 railway bills were in- 
troduced, and at that time this was looked 
upon as a number utterly unprecedented. 
Speculation, however, had waxed more 
hot and fiery every day; it had pervaded 
every class, high and low, rich and poor, 
young and old, and one sex as much as 
another. The result was, as shown in 
the report which he had laid before their 
lordships, that, before the 31st of Decem- 
ber last, there had been provisionally re- 
gistered upwards of 1,400 schemes. On 
the 30th of November there had been de- 
posited with the Board of Trade upwards 
of 800 plans. By the 31st of December 
that number was in some slight degree 
diminished ; but nearly 700 had been de- 
posited in the Private Bill Office. The 
consequences of the diversion of capital 
from the ordinary channels of industry by 
the railway mania, has proved most inju- 
rious, not only to trade and commerce, 
but to the progress of railways. 





House or Commons. 


March 27. The second reading of the 
Corn Importation Bill was carried by 
a majority of 302 against 214. 

March 30. Sir J. Graham moved the 
postponement of the orders of the day to 
allow the Prorection To Lire (IRE- 
LAND) Bill to be read a first time. Sir 
W. ‘Somerville moved a direct negative, 
as he thought it most unwise to postpone 
the Corn Bill, on which the hopes of the 
country were fixed, and inconvenient to 
postpone the usual business of the day in 
favour of an exciting, an exasperating 
measure, which it was not the intention of 
the Government at once to press forward 
and pass.—Sir J. Graham remarked that, 
according to parliamentary usage, a bill 
sent down from the Lords should be read 
a first time without opposition. But, 
leaving aSide all consideration of courtesy, 
he thought it would be most dangerous in 
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the present critical circumstances of Ire- 
land to refuse this bill a reading, and 
deprive the Government of an opportunity 
of stating the necessity that existed for its 
enactment. The House divided, and the 
numbers were—For the motion, 147 ; 
against it, 108: majority 39. 

Aprill. Mr. P. Serope moved the 
second reading of a bill for RELIEF OF THE 
Poor 1N IRELAND, giving the guardians 
power to grant out-door relief, and making 
the support of the poor compulsory on the 
unions. It also provided against vagrancy, 
and contained enactments for the alteration 
of the present system of rating. The hon. 
gentleman contended that the crimes com- 
mitted in the rural districts in Ireland 
were provoked by the physical destitution 
of the peasantry ; and that a law ensuring 
them against starvation would do more to 
tranquillize the country than they could 
ever expect by Coercion Bills.—Sir J. 
Graham moved that the bill be read a 
second time on that day six months, as 
the present time was most inopportune for 
raising a question of such importance. 
After some discussion, Mr. Scrope with- 
drew his bill. 

April 2. Sir R. Peel moved the thanks 
of the House for the VicroRIES ON THE 
Surtes—1. to Sir Harry Smith and the 
officers and troops under his command 
who took part in the victory of Aliwal; 
and, 2. to Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the other generals, officers, and 
private soldiers, European and Native, for 
their ability, valour, and intrepidity dis- 
played by them in the battle of Sobraon. 

Sir J. Graham moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the Hicuways in Eng- 
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land, and shortly stated its provisions. 
The principle was to substitute compulsory 
for permissive process. He proposed to 
consolidate all the Highway Acts—to 
divide England and Wales into between 
550 and 600 districts, as nearly as possible 
conterminous with the registration dis- 
tricts—to appoint local boards to each 
district, with two paid officers, a surveyor 
and a clerk—to have the accounts audited 
by the Poor Law Auditors annually, &c. 
South Wales to be excluded from the act. 
—Mr. V. Smith remarked that this bill 
could hardly be regarded as a boon to the 
agricultural interest, because all that it 
was proposed to make compulsory could 
now be done voluntarily. Leave was given 
to bring in the bill, which was introduced 
and read a first time. 

April 3. On the order of the day for 
the first reading of the Protection To 
Lire (IrELAND) Bill, Mr. O° Connell 
moved as an amendment—‘ That, while 
this House deplores the existence of out- 
rage in Ireland, and is sincerely anxious 
for its repression, it is of opinion that 
such outrage will be aggravated, not re- 
moved, by the arbitrary, unjust, and un- 
constitutional enactments of this bill; and 
that it is the duty of Parliament to adopt 
such measures as will tend to eradicate 
the causes which produce these crimes, 
instead of resorting to laws which will 
harass and oppress the innocent without 
restraining the guilty ; and which, being 
restrictive of public liberty, cannot fail to 
augment national discontent.”” The de- 
bate on this amendment was adjourned 
over the Easter recess, and has since pro- 
ceeded without arriving at a division. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 

A fourth and decisive victory. has con- 
cluded our short but eventful war with 
the Sikhs. On the 10th Feb. the enemy’s 
strongly entrenched camp at Sobraon, 
defended by 35,000 men and 67 pieces 
of artillery, exclusive of heavy guns on 
the opposite bank of the river, was 
stormed by the British army, under the 
immediate command of Sir Hugh Gough. 
This exploit, one of the most daring ever 
achieved, (by which, in open day, a triple 
line of breastworks, flanked by formidable 
redoubts, bristling with artillery, and 
manned by thirty-two regular regiments 
of infantry, was assaulted and carried,) 
was judiciously preceded by a cannonade 


of heavy ordnance, which shook the 
enemy’s confidence in their laboriously 
constructed works, and compelled them 
to seek shelter in the broken ground 
within their camp. The British infantry, 
formed on the extreme left of the line, 
then advanced to the assault, and in spite 
of evary impediment cleared the entrench- 
ments and entered the enemy’s camp. 
Her Majesty’s 10th, 53d, and 80th regi- 
ments, with the 33d, 43d, 59th, and 63d 
Native Infantry, moving at a firm and 
steady pace, never fired a shot till they 
had passed the barriers opposed to them. 
This attack was crowned with the success 
it deserved, and (led by its gallant com. 
mander, Major-General Sir Robert Dick, 
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who fell on the field,) obtained the ad- 
miration of the army which witnessed its 
disciplined valour. When checked by the 
formidable obstacles and superior numbers 
to which the attacking division was ex- 
posed, the 2d division, under Major- 
General Gilbert, rapidly advanced to the 
attack of the enemy’s batteries, entering 
their fortified position after a severe 
struggle, and sweeping through the inte- 
rior of the camp. The same gallant 
efforts, attended by the same success, dis- 
tinguished the attack of the enemy’s left, 
made by the first division under the com- 
mand of Major-General Sir H. Smith, 
K.C.B. These three divisions of in- 
fantry, concentrated within the enemy’s 
camp, drove his shattered forces into 
the river, with a loss which far ex- 
ceeded that which the most experienced 
officers had ever witnessed. Thus termi- 
nated, in the brief space of two hours, 
this most remarkable conflict, in which 
the military combinations of the com- 
mander-in-chief were fully and ably car- 
ried into effect with his characteristic 
energy. The enemy’s select regiments of 
regular infantry have been dispersed, and 
a large proportion destroyed, with the 
loss, since the campaign began, of 220 
pieces of artillery taken in action. The 
same evening six regiments of our native 
infantry crossed the Sutlej. Early on the 
12th our bridge was completed, and on 
the 13th the commander-in-chief, with 
the whole force, excepting the heavy 
train, and the division left to collect and 
bring in the wounded to Ferozepore, with 
the captured guns, were encamped in 
the Punjaub, at Kussoor, sixteen miles 
from the bank of the river, opposite Fero- 
zepore, and thirty-two miles from Lahore. 
The Governor-general joined the camp at 
Kussoor on the morning of the 14th. 

On the arrival at Lahore of the news of 
the complete victory of Sobraon, the Ra- 
nee and Durbar urged Rajah Golab Singh 
to proceed immediately to the British 
camp, to beg pardon in the name of the 
Durbar and the Sikh government for the 
offence which had been committed, and to 
endeavour to negotiate some arrangement 
for the preservation of the country from 
utter ruin. The Rajah first stipulated 
that the Durbar and the chief officers of 
the army, as well as the members of the 
Punchayets, should sign a solemn declara- 
tion that they would abide by such terms 
as he might determine on with the British 
government. Th's is said to have been 
immediately acceded to; and, on the 15th, 
Rajah Golab Singh, Dewan Dena Nath, 
and Fakeer Noorodeen arrived at Kussoor, 
with full credentials from the Maharajah, 
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and empowered to agree, in the name of 
the Maharajah and the government, to 
such terms as the Governor-general might 
dictate. The Rajah was accompanied by 
the Barukzie chief, Soultan Mahomed 
Khan, and several of the most influential 
sirdars of the nation. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge received the Rajah in durbar as the 
representative of an offending government, 
omitting the forms aud ceremonies usually 
observed on the occasion of friendly meet- 
ings, and refusing to receive, at that time, 
the proffered nuzzurs and complimentary 
offerings. He explained to the Rajah and 
his colleagues that the offence which had 
been committed was most serious, and the 
conduct of the chiefs and army was most 
unwarrantable—that this offence had been 
perpetrated without the shadow of any 
cause of quarrel on the part of the British 
government, in the face of an existing 
treaty of amity and friendship—and that, 
as all Asia had witnessed the injurious 
conduct of the Sikh nation, retributive 
justice required that the proceedings of 
the British government should be of a 
character which would mark to the whole 
world that insult could not be offered to 
the British government, and our provinces 
invaded by a hostile army, without signal 
punishment. After stating his satisfac- 
tion that the Rajah, who had not partici- 
pated in the offence, and whose wisdom 
and good feeling towards the British go- 
vernment were well known, had been the 
person chosen by the Durbar as their re- 
presentative for negotiating, the Gover- 
nor-general referred the Rajah and his 
colleagues to Mr. Currie, the chief secre- 
tary to government, and Major Lawrence, 
his political agent, who were in full pos- 
session of his determination on the sub- 
ject. The chiefs remained the greater 
part of the night in conference with Mr. 
Currie and Major Lawrence; but, before 
they separated, a paper was signed by 
them to the effect that all that had been 
demanded would be conceded. The terms 
demanded and conceded are, the surren- 
der, in full sovereignty, of the territory, 
hill and plain, lying between the Sutlej 
and Beas rivers, and the payment of one 
and a half crores of rupees as indemnity 
for the expenses of the war ; the disband- 
ment of the present Sikh army, and its re- 
organization on the system and regulations 
with regard to pay which obtained in the 
time of the late Maharajah, Runjeet Singh ; 
the arrangement for limiting the extent of 
the force to be henceforth employed to be 
determined on in communication with the 
British government ; the surrender to us 
of all the guns that had been pointed 
against us; the entire regulation and con- 
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rol of both banks of the river Sutlej, and 
such other arrangements for settling the 
uture boundaries of the Sikh state, and 
the organization of its administrations, as 
might be determined on at Lahore. It 
was further arranged that the young Ma- 
harajah, Djuleep Singh, with Bhaee Ram 
Singh, and the other chiefs remaining at 
Lahore, should forthwith repair to the 
camp of the Governor-general. _ They 
were admitted to an audience at Lulleana 
on the l¢th, when their submission was 
tendered, and the pardon of the British 
government requested, in the most ex- 
plicit terms; after which the Governor- 
general stated that the conditions having 
been distinctly made known to the minis- 
ter Rajah Golab Singh, and the chiefs ac- 
credited with him, it was unnecessary todis- 
cuss them in that place, and in the presence 
of the young Maharajah, who was of too 
tender an age to take part in such matters, 
and that as all the requirements of the 
British government had been acquiesced 
in, and their fulfilment promised in the 
name of the Maharajah and Durbar, he 
should consider himself justified in treat- 
ing the young Maharajah from that mo- 
ment as a prince restored to the friend- 
ship of the British government. It was 
further arranged that he should accom- 
pany the Governor-general to Lahore. 
The remains of the Sikh army, under Sir- 
dar Tej Singh and Rajah Lal Singh, on 
retiring from Sobraon, encamped at Rae- 
bam, about eighteen miles east of Lahore. 
They were variously estimated at from 
14,000 to 20,000 horse and foot, with 
about 35 guns. They were positively 
ordered by Rajah Golab Singh to remain 
stationary, and the Mahomedan and Nu- 
jeeb battalions, in the interest of the mi- 
nister, were placed in the citadel and at 
the gates of Lahore, with strict orders to 
permit no armed Sikh soldier to enter 
the town. 

On the 17th Feb. Brigadier Wheeler 
advanced upon the Sikh fort of Phulloor, 
which he found deserted, and ‘ive guns 
left in it. 

On the 22d the British army occupied 
the gateway of the citadel of Lahore, the 
Badshahee Mosque, and the Hoozooree 
Bagh; the remaining part of the citadel 
being the residence of the Maharajah and 
his family. 

Thus, in 60 days the British army has 
defeated the forces of the invaders in four 
general actions, has captured 220 pieces of 
field artillery, and has occupied the capi- 
tal to dictate to the Lahore durbar the 
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terms of a treaty, the conditions of which 
will tend to secure the British provinces 
from the repetition of a similar out 

The Sikh army, whose insubordinate 
conduct is one of the chief causes of the 
anarchy and misrule which have brought 
the Sikh state to the brink of destruction, 
is about to bedisbanded. The Governor- 
general, in testimony of his approbation 
of the bravery, discipline, and soldier-like 
bearing of the army of the Sutlej, has di- 
rected a gratuity of twelve months’ batta. 


FRANCE. 


On the 18th April, as the King was re- 
turning from his drive in the forest of 
Fontainbleau, a man seated upon the wall 
fired at his Majesty. The Queen, Prin- 
cess Adelaide, Duchess of Nemours, and 
the Prince and Princess of Salerno were 
in the carriage withthe King. Thoughthree 
balls cut the fringes of the char-a-banc, 
no one was struck, but a piece of wad- 
ding was picked up by the Queen. The 
assassin was immediately arrested; his 
name is Pierre Lecomte, a discharged 
keeper of the forest, and formerly an offi- 
cer in the Greek service. 


SPAIN. 


An important change has occurred at 
Madrid. Narvaez has fallen, and is now 
an exile at Bayonne, in the same town 
where, only a day or two before, the In- 
fante Don Henry was received a banished 
man, and banished by order of Narvaez. 
The resolution to send this dangerous per- 
son from Spain was not taken a minute 
too soon, for accounts had just reached 
of arising in Galicia. The alternative of 
an embassy to Naples was offered to him 
and refused, and the refusal followed by 
an imperative order to leave the country. 

The immediate creatures of Narvaez 
have been all dismissed. , 

The new Ministry was formed on the 
12th April. Senor Isturitz is the Premier, 
and his cabinet will be united in a course 
of liberal, constitutional, and conservative 
conduct. With him are allied Mon, Pidal, 
and Armero. Mon is Finance Minister ; 
Pidal, Minister of the Interior; and Are 
mero, Minister of Marine. 

The new minister Isturitz has convoked 
the Cortes on the 24th—recalled the de- 
crees against the press—announced his 
intention of presenting a law of libel based 
upon trial by jury—and accorded a general 
amnesty, from the benefits of which the 
family of Don Carlos shall alone be ex- 
cluded. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 


The new Royal Gardens at Frogmore 
(extending over between 20 and 30 acres) 
having now arrived at a high state of 
cultivation, it has been determined by her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to restore to the Home Park an 
extensive piece of ground, half a mile in 
length and of considerable width, known 
as the Maestricht gardens, in which were 
formerly produced the wall fruit and 
vegetables for the supply of the royal 
table. These gardens run parallel with 
the Thames, at the western extremity of 
the Home Park. The Gardens at Cum- 
berland Lodge are also to be done away 
with. The two orangeries, between 90 
and 100 feet in length; 12 extensive hot- 
houses, some upwards of 60 feet in 
length, with the whole of the materials, 
&c., will be sold in the course of a few days. 
The celebrated vine, nearly 100 feet in 
length, which produced last year upwards 
of 2000 bunches of grapes, has, been 
commanded to be preserved. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


April 16. A new burial-ground at 


Eton, extending over about an acre of 


land on the Eton-wick road, and within 
500 yards of the college chapel, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Lincoln, visitor 
of the college. 


CHESHIRE. 


March 17. An extensive sale of land 
at Birkenhead, consisting of nearly 1000 
plots, intended for building purposes, be- 
longing to William Jackson, esq., took 
place at the Woodside Hotel. Lot 1 con- 
sisted of 16,022 square yards, situated in 
Slatey-road and Euston-grove, divided 
into 12 lots, the purchaser to have the 
option of taking two lots or the whole. 
Mr. Robert Hughes put up the lot at 7s. 
a yard, and the bidding was run up to 8s., 
at which price Mr. Hughes became the 
purchaser of two lots. The sale then 
went on, and eventually about 20 lots 
were sold for upwards af 7000/., the price 
ranging between 8s. 6d. and 26s. . per 
yard, most of it, however, being situate in 
the outskirts of the town. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Nov. 7. The bishop of the diocese con- 
secrated the new parish church of Wool- 
Jardisworthy, built on the site of the old 
church, which contained sittings for eighty- 
eight persons only, including those in a 
very unsightly gallery, which has been 
entirely taken down. The new church 
consists of a nave and chancel (separated 


from each other by a stone arch), a wést 
tower and south porch, with a small vestry 
on the north side of the chancel. It will 
accommodate 139 persons. The seats in 
the nave and tower are of deal stained, and 
those in the chancel are of oak. The 
chancel is lighted by a three-light east 
window filled with stained glass, contain- 
ing figures of our Lord and two of the 
Apostles. On the south side there is a 
small single-light window filled with 
stained glass, being in memory of Mrs. 
Arundell, the sister of the rector. This 
window is executed by Warrington. The 
pulpit and font are of stone, and the read- 
ing desk is of oak. The nave is lighted 
by six two-light windows ; the tower-arch 
runs up to the roof, and here the singers 
are placed. The nave has an open roof 
supported by arched ribs. The chancel 
ceiling is polygonal and composed of a 
part of the carving over the roodscreen in 
the old church. The tower has diagonal 
buttresses at the lower stage, and is fur- 
nished with a parapet and battlement. At 
the entrance of the churchyard a new lych 
gate has been erected. The communion 
and pede cloths are of needle-work, the 
performance of several iadies in the neigh- 
bourhood. The parish has contributed 
807. towards the erection of the new 
church, and the rest of the funds has 
been raised by the efforts of the Rev. W. 
B. Hole, the Rector, and his friends, 
aided by a grant from the Diocesan 
Church Building Society. The architect 
is Mr. Hayward of Exeter. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


March 18. At a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth, Portsea, Gos- 
port, and neighbourhood, to establish a 
hospital for those towns, a sum of nearly 
7002. was at once put down as donations, 
with annual subscriptions exceeding 70/. 

KENT. 

April13. The Railway to Ramsgate was 
opened. It is in continuation of that 
opened about three months since from 
Ashford to Canterbury, and will in a very 
short time be extended to Margate. The 
total length from Canterbury to Rams- 
gate is 15 miles and three quarters. The 
first 13 miles are very light work, the 
gradients being 1 in 264. At the 13th 
mile the line enters the chalk, and the 
gradients become 1 in 100 throughout the 
remainder of the distance. There is only 
one intermediate station—viz. at Minster, 
about 11 miles from Canterbury. The 
line for some two or three miles closely 
verges on Eastwell Park, the beautiful 
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estate of the Earl of Winchilsea. The 
turnpike road is crossed once, and kept 
within sight throughout the whole dis- 
tance, the line chiefly traversing the 
marshes washed by the river Stour. The 
total distance by the railway from London 
to Ramsgate is 974 miles. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The extensive cotton and India-rubber 
web factory of Messrs. Harris and Hemel, 
at Leicester, has been destroyed by fire. 
The damage is nearly 5000/7. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Up to the year 1841 the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Kew belonged to the crown, 
and its expenses as a private garden were 
defrayed by the Lord Steward’s depart- 
ment. In that year her present Majesty 
munificently placed the whole of the gar- 
den, plants, and buildings in the hands of 
her Commissioners of Woods, giving at 
the same time an additional piece of land 
from off the royal pleasure grounds, to the 
extent of forty-five acres. Her Majesty 
was also graciously pleased to send to 
these gardens the entire collection of orchi- 
deous plants formed at Woburn Abbey, 
and presented to her Majesty by the pre- 
sent Duke of Bedford. During the pre- 
sent year a further grant has been made of 
the space hitherto occupied by the kitchen 
gardens and forcing grounds, thus extend- 
ing the south-east boundary to the wall in 
the Richmond road, and making a total of 
about 70 acres. The old buildings which 
have been erected from time to time are 
irregularly placed, but a plan has been 
prepared for bringing the whole into bet- 
ter form, and insuring greater propriety 
of position in all future erections. The 
enlarged and comprehensive views of the 
learned director Sir William Hooker, 
will, when fully carried out, render it a 
most important national garden. A 
wrought-iron conservatory for the recep- 
tion of the palms, &c. is in course of 
erection, and consists of a centre, 137 feet 
long by 100 feet wide and 66 feet high, 
and two wings, each 100 feet long by 50 
feet in width and 30 in height. A gallery 
is formed at the height of 27 feet round 
the whole of the centre part. The heat- 
ing and ventilating will be rendered as 
perfect as improved science will admit. 
A handsome new gateway to the gardens 
(engraved in Zhe Builder of April 11) 
has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
Decimus Burton, with wrought-iron gates 
made by Mr. Walker of York. During 
the last five years the public have been 
freely admitted to these gardens, as to the 
British Museum and Hampton Court 
Palace, and there have been annually more 
than 15,000 visitors. 
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WILTSHIRE. 


Burton Hill House, the seat of J. Cock- 
erell, esq. near Malmesbury, has been de- 
stroyed by fire lately. The loss is 
10,0002. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The parish church of Cowesby, near 
Thirsk, the manor of the late George 
Lloyd, esq. of Cowesby Hall, has been 
taken down and rebuilt, under the direc- 
tion of A. Salvin, esq. architect. The 
new church was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, acting for his grace the 
Archbishop of York, on the 14th April. 
The church is a Norman edifice of stone, 
with a tower and spire, and is calculated 
to accommodate one hundred persons. 
The design is exceedingly chaste, and the 
elevation very striking. It has open 
benches of oak; the altar floor is laid 
with black and red tiles; the reading- 
desk and pulpit are both of white stone 
from the Huddleston quarry ; and the 
roof, which has a pitch of 60 degrees, is 
covered with strong iron-coloured slate 
from the Brignal quarries. In the north 
wall of the chancel is a brass-plate with 
the following inscription : — ‘‘ George 
Lloyd, esq. having made a bequest to- 
wards the rebuilding of Cowesby Church, 
his widow and children, in compliance 
with his intentions, and out of regard to 
his memory, erected this fabric, A.D. 
1846.”” 


TOWER OF LONDON. 


In the course of a short time upwards 
of 100 houses, at present the habitations 
of the wardens and artisans employed in 
the Ordnance department of this fortress, 
are to be demolished, to admit of the ex- 
tensive improvements now going on. The 
new Waterloo Barracks, on the site of 
the Grand Store-house burned down, are 
considerably advanced, and their comple- 
tion is expected in the course of 18 
months. The architecture is in unison 
with the Norman style of the White 
Tower, the barracks occupying the whole 
space from St. Peter’s Church to the old 
Martin Tower, a distance of nearly 350 
feet. The parade between the west side 
of the White Tower, and what was for- 
merly called the Green, will be enlarged, 
and appreached by a grand flight of stone 
steps. It is also proposed that the Spur 
barracks guard-room and warders’ hall 
shall be removed, to afford a more capa- 
cious entrance on Tower-hill. The in- 
tention of planting shrubberies in the 
moat, which has been drained off, has 
been abandoned. It has been laid with 
grass turf, and is used for exercising the 
troops, 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeETTE Promotions. 


Feb.18. First Lancashire Militia, E. E. 
hes esq. late of the 80th regiment, to be 
Major. 

March 2\. Radnor Militia, J. A. Whittaker, 
esq. to be Major commandant. 

‘arch 23. Lanarkshire Militia, Sir W. C. 
Anstruther to be Major. 

March 2%. Northamptonshire Militia, Quin- 
tus Vivian, “~. to be Major. 

March 27. 6st Foot, Capt. J. B. Thomas to 
be Major.—Brevet, Capt. C. Randall, 1st Foot 
Guards, to be Major in the army; Capt. T. F. 
‘Tait, of 2d Bengal European Regt. to be Major 
in the army in the East Indies. 

March 28. Theophilus Shepstone, esq. to be 
Diplomatic Agent to the native tribes residing 
within the district of Natal, in South Africa.— 
John Maclean, esq. Captain in the army, to be 
Dip euatic Agent to the T’Slamble, Congo, 
and Fingo tribes on the eastern frontier of the 
- of Good Hope. 

‘arch 30. Viscount Canning, the Earl of 
Dalhousie, the Lord Mayor of the City of Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. John C. Herries, and sir 
Jobn Mark Frederic Smith, Lieut.-Col. Royal 
Eng., to be Commissioners for investigating 
and reporting upon the various railway pro- 
jects of which the termini are proposed to be 
established within or in the immediate vicinity 
of the metropolis. 


March 31. 9th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonels, 
Major G. L. Davis, Major C. Barnwell; to be 


Majors, brevet Major C. Douglas, brevet Major 
M. Smith. 

rill. Viscount Canning to be one of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into 
and considering the most effectual means of 
improving the metropolis, and of providing in- 
creased facilities of communication within the 
same. 

April 2. Royal Regiment of Artillery, to be 
Colonel Commandant, Major-Gen. Hon. W. H. 
Gardiner ; to be Colonels, Lieut.-Col. G. Cobbe, 
Lieut.-Col. A. C. Mercer; to be Lieutenant- 
Colonels, brevet Majors P. Sandilands, B. 
Willis, B. H. V, Arbuckle, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
T.G. Higgins, brevet Major T. F. Strangways. 
—Royal Engineers, to be Colonel Commandant, 
Major-Gen. Sir George Whitmore, K.C.H. ; to 
be Colonels, Lieut.-Col. G. Grayton, K.H., 
Lieut.-Col. R. Thomson ; to be Lieut.-Colonels, 
brevet Majors P. Cole, EK. Matson, J.C. Victor, 
= Grierson, T. E. Fenwick, L. A. Hall, P. 


ule. 

. & 3. Grenadier Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
F. W. Hamilton to be Captain and Lieutenant- 
Colonel.—U nattached, Capt. H. W. 
56th Regt. to be Major.—Brevet, to be Majors 
in the army, Capt. G, Rawlison, Ist West 
India Regt., Capt. J. V. Fletcher, 14th Foot, 
Capt. W. Dungan, 10th Light Dragoons.—10th 

ight Dragoons, Major J.C. Wallington to be 
Lieut.-Colonel without purchase ; to be Majors 
without purchase, Capt. H. F. Bonham, Capt. 
J. Tritton, from 3d Light Dragoons.—8th Foot, 
Major J. Longfield to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. E. H. Greathed to be Major.—24th 
Foot, Major J. Stoyte to be Lieut.-Colonel, 
a R. Marsh to be Major.—32d Foot, Major 
J.T. Hill to be Lieut.-Colonel, brevet Major 
G. Browne to be Major.—Brevet, to be Aides- 
de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Col. 
in the army, Liecut,-Col. the Hon. T. Ashburn- 


et, from 


ham, 62d Foot, Lieut.-Col. C. C. Taylor, 29th 
Foot, Lieut.-Col. C. R. Cureton, 16th Light Dra- 
goons, Lieut.-Col. M. White, 3d Light Dragoons. 
—To be Lieut.-Colonels in the Army, Major J. 
W. Nunn, 80th Foot ; Major W. T. Shortt, 62d 
Foot ; Major G. Congreve, 29th Foot ; Major 
C. W. M. Balders, 3d Light Dragoons.—To be 
Majors in the army, ee J. Tritton, 3d Light 
Dragoons; Capt. J. R. B. Hale, 3d Light Dra- 

oons; Capt. C. F. Havelock, 9th Foot; Capt. 

. Borton, 9th Foot; Capt. A. St. George A. 
Stepney, 29th Foot; Capt. the Hon. C. R. S. 
West, 2ist Foot; Capt. J. Garvock, 3ist Foot : 
Capt. E. Lugard, 31st Foot; Capt. S. Fisher, 
3d Light Dragoons.—To be Aides-de-Camp to 
the Queen, with the rank of Col. in the Army 
in the East Indies, Lieut.-Col. H. M. Wheeler, 
48th Bengal N. Inf.; Lieut.-Col. J. M‘Laren, 
16th Grenadier Bengal N. Inf.—To be Lieut.- 
Colonels in the army in the East Indies, Majors 
H. Sibbald, 41st N. Inf.; L. 8. Bird, 24th N. 
Inf.; Major W. Alexander, 5th Lt. Cav.; W.H. 
Wake, 44th N.Inf.; D. Birrell, Ist Eur, Reg. ; 
H. R. Osborn, 54th N. Inf.; R. Codrington, 
49th N. Inf.; T. Polwhele, 42d N. Inf.; I. H. 
Handscomb, 26th N. Inf.; P. Grant, 59th N. 
Inf.; R. J. H. Birch, 17th N. Inf. ; F. Brind, 
Horse Art.; G. Campbell, Horse Art.; P. In- 
nes, 14th N. Inf.; J. G. W. Curtis, 37th N. Inf. 
—To be Majors in the army in the East Indies, 
Capts. P. O’Hanlan, Ist Light Cav.; S. Nash, 
4th Light Cav.; R. Houghton, 63d N. Inf.; H. 
Garbett, Art. ; Capt. J. L. Taylor, 26th Lt. Inf. : 
E. F, Day. Art.; W. B. Thomson, 67th N. Inf. ; 
R. Horsford, Art.; R. Napier, Engineers; F, 
W. Anson, 18th N. Inf:; J. R. Pond, Ist Eur. 
Light Inf.; C. E. Mills, Art.; G. Johnston, 
46th N. Inf.; G. Carr, 2ist N. Inf.; C.J. F. 
Burnett, 2d Eurn. Reg.; P. Hay, 54th N. Inf. ; 
W. B. Holmes, 12th N. Inf.; Aineas J. 
Mackay, 16th N. Inf; R. ‘T. Sandeman, 33d N. 
Inf. ; G. Short, 45th N. Inf.; H. Palmer, 48th 
N. Inf.; D. Pott, 47th N.Int.; G. H. Swinley, 
Art.; A. Macdougall, 73d N. Inf.; A. M. Be- 
cher, 61st N. Inf.; J. F. Egerton, Art.; J. 
Christie, 3d Light Cav.—To be Companions of 
the Bath, Col. ‘Thomas Reed, 62d Foot, Col. the 
Hon. Thomas Ashburnham, 62d Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Ryan, 50th Foot, Peter John Petit, 
50th Foot, Marcus Barr, 29th Foot, ‘Thomas 
Bunbury, 80th Foot, John Byrne, 31st Foot, 
Charles Barnwell, 9th Foot, Robert Blucher 
Wood, 80th Foot, James Spence, 3ist Foot, 
and Capt. James Hope, commanding her Ma- 
jesty’s steam frigate Firebrand; also the 
under-mentioned Officers in the Service of the 
East India Company, Major-Gen. Walter Ra- 
leigh Gilbert to be K.C.B. and_Lieut.-Cols. 
David Harriott, James Parsons, J. S. H. Wes- 
ton, W. J.Gairdner, William Burlton, William 
Garden, Patrick Grant, James Stuart, Richard 
Benson, George Brooke, George Hicks, Wm. 
Mactier, William Geddes, George Gladwin 
Denniss, and Edward Huthwaite, of the Bengal 
army, to be Companions of the said Most Hon. 
Military Order.—First Somerset Militia, Vis- 
count Hinton and R. J. Elton, esq. to be 
Majors. oe . 

April 4. Staffordshire Militia, Major T. W. 
Gifford to be Lieut.-Colonel, the Hon. W. P. 
M. C. Talbot to be Major. i 

April 6. 73d Foot, Major-Gen. Sir John 
Grey, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—Col. Sir H. G. 
Smith, K.C.B. on half-pay Unattached, to have 
the local rank of Major-General in the East 
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Indies.—Col. C. R. Cureton, 16th Light Dra- 
ns, to be Adjutant-General to the Queen’s 

‘orces serving in the East Indies. 

April 7. Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry power G.C.B. Governor-General of 
India, created Viscount Hardinge, of Lahore 
and of King’s Newton, co. of Derby; General 
Sir Hugh —— Bart. G.C.B. Commander-in- 
Chief of her Majesty’s Forces in the East 
Indies, created Baron Gough, of Chinkeangfoo, 
in China, and of Maharajpore and the Sutlej, 
in the East Indies; an Sir Henry 
George Smith, K.C.B. to be G.C.B.; Norman 
William Macdonald, esq. to be Captain General 
and Governor-in-Chief of Sierra Leone; John 
Thomas Graves, of the Inner Temple, esq. 
Barrister-at-law, to be an Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Poor-laws; John Ball, of Dublin, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, to be an Assistant Com- 
missioner of Poor-laws for six months from 
the 2d day of April, to carry the provisions of 
the Irish Poor act into execution. 

April 9. Major-Gen. Sir Henry Geo. Wake- 
lyn Smith, of Aliwaul, onthe Sutlej, G. C. B., 
created a Baronet. 

April 14. 12th Foot., Major S. F. Glover to 
be Lieut.-Colonel, Capt, J. M. Perceval to be 
Major.—20th Foot, Major F. Horn to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, brevet Major C. Smith to be Major. 
—23d Foot, Major R. P. Holmes to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, Capt. J. Enoch to be Major.—24th 
Foot, Capt. H. W. Harris to be Major.—42d 
Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Macdougall to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, brevet Major D. Frazer to be 
Major.—45th Foot, Major A. Erskine to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, Capt. Chas. Hind to be Major. 
—59th Foot, Capt. i. H. Graham to be M — 
7ist Foot, Major W. Denny to be Lieut.-Colonel, 
Capt. A. R. L’Estrange to be Major.—91st Foot, 
Major J. F. G. Cambell to be Lieut.-Colonel, 
Capt. D. Forbes to be Major.—97th Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. N. L. Darrah to be Lieut.-Colonel, 
Capt. the Hon. H. R. Handcock to be Major. 
—Kifle Brigade, Major H. F. Beckwith to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, Capt. C. D. Egerton to be Major. 
—3d West India Reg., Major C. H. Doyle, from 
2ith Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Dumfries 
Militia, the Hon. H. B. Johnstone to be Major. 

April 18. Francis Martin, esq. (Norroy) to 
be Clarenceux king of arms; James Pulman, 
esq. (Richmond herald) to be Norroy.—95th 
Foot, Major J. R. Raines to be Major; Brevet, 
Capt. Fred. White to be Major. 

April 23. The Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire 
of Aberdeen. 

April 24. Matthew Charles Howard Gibbon, 
esq. to be of Richmond Herald; Alexander 
Stewart, esq. to be Master of the Rolls for the 
province of Nova Scotia. 


Nava. Promotions. 
To be Captain.—W. Smith, (b). 


) 
To be Commanders.—W. E. Triscott, M. 8. 
Nolloth, S, Hunt. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bridport—John Romilly, esq. declared duly 
elected, vice Cochrane. 

Malton—V iscount Milton. 

Mayo—Joseph Myles O’Donnell, esq. 

Richmond—Henry Rich. 


EccLesIAsTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. J. Paterson, to be Dean of the diocese of 

arate and the Isles, Scotiand. 

Rev. W. Jackson, D.D. to be Chancellor of the 
diocese of Carlisle. 


Promotions, Preferments, §c. 
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The Hon. and Rev. O. Forester, to be a Canon 
of Hereford. J 

Rev. R. Garvey, to bean hon. Canon of Lincoln. 

Rev. H. Morice, to be an hon. Canon of Lincoln. 

Rev. R. N. Pemberton, to be an hon. Canon of 
Hereford. . 

Rev. L. Badham, New Church at Shotter Mills, 
Frensham, P.C. Surrey. 

Rey. T. Beckworth, Crostwick R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Blundell, Mere V. Wilts. 

Rev. C. Bullen, Rainford P.C. Lanc. _ 

Rev. A. M. Chater, Nantwich V. Cheshire. 

Rev. H. Clutterbuck, Buckland Denham V. 
Somerset. 

Rev. J. L. C. Cooper, Toddington R. Bedfordsh. 

=. R. Cooper, Stratford-sub-Castle P.C. 

ilts. 

Rev. F. Dawson, East Peckham V. Kent. 

Rev. T. O. —— Rodmersham V. Kent. 

Rev. M. D. Du Pre, Shaftesbury St. Trinity R. 
Dorset 

Rev. J. Fletcher, Bilsdale P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. C. Forbes, District of South Banbury P.C. 
Oxfordshire. 

Rev. C. Forward, North Poorton R. Dorsetsh. 

Rev. C. Grain, Great and Little Wacton R. 
Norfolk. 

Rey. E. Griffith, Manaccan V. Cornwall. 

Rev. Peter Hall, M.A. (Minister of Long Acre 
Episcopal Chapel, London,) to St. Thomas’s 
Chapel, Walcot, Bath. ; 

Rev. W. Hefil, Duckintield P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. H. W. Hodgson, Irton and Drigg P.C. 
Cumberland. : 

Rev. C. D. Holland, Burgh with Winthorpe V. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. G. T. Holland, North Willingham V. 
Lincolnshire. ‘ 
Rev. T. Hughes, Cloecanog R. rer 
Rey. A. H. Hulton, Walmesley P.C. Lancash. 

Rey. W. D, Issac, Malpass P. C. Monmouth, 

Rev. J. E. Jackson, Norton Coleparte V. 
Wiltshire. 

Rey. E. Jenkins, St. Mellon’s V. Monmouth. 

Rev. H. C. Key, Stretton Sugwas R. Herefdsh. 

Rey. T. J. Mackie, Brampton V. Huntingdnsh. 

Rey. E. Mansfield, New District of St. Mark 
P. C. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. B. Marriott, [ken R. Suffolk. 

Rev. A. C. H. Morrison, Longborough V. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. H. Nelson, North Witham R. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. F. J. Norman, Bottesford R. Leicestersh. 

Rey. O. F. Owen, St. Mary’s V. Leicester 

Rev. T. Page, St. Matthew’s, Rugby, P. C. 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. Perry, Perranzabuloe V. Cornwall 

Rev. W. Pollock, St. Mark’s Church P. C. 
Liverpool. 

Rev. 'T. Powell, Munslow R. Salop. | 

Rev. F. A. Power, Bevington P.C, Liverpool. 

Rev. C. T. Quirk, Christ Church P.C. Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Rev. F. Rogers, St. Philip P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. W. G. Royle, Islington V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Sabine, Thorn Coffin R. Somerset. 

Rey. C. Simeon, New Church of St. Matthew 
P.C, Gosport. 

Rev. T. Smith, St. Andrew P.C. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Rev. G. Spence, Christ Church, Virginia Water, 
Egham, P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. W. Spence, Walton, in Dalton-in-Furness, 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. L. W. Stanton, Odeshill P.C. Stafford. 

Rev. C. Stoddart, St. Day Gwennap P.C. Cornw. 

Rev. G. J. Storie, Monmouth V. Monmouthsh. 

Rev. V. P. Taylor, Pitecombe and Wyke-Champ- 
flower, and Bruton, P.CC. Somersetshire. 

Rev. J. Teague, Whittield Glossop P.C. Derbys. 

Rev. J. G. Underwood, All Saints, Hunts- 
pill, P.C, Somerset. 
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Rev. H. T. Walford, Iwade P.C. Kent. 
Rev. A. Watt, Trinity P.C. Southampton. 
Rev. J. Wood, Syde R. Gloucestershire. 
Rey. W. Wright, Tangier P.C. Taunton. 


CHAPLAIN. 
a= J.J. Prickett, M.A. to the Earl of Lons- 
e. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. J. Hickman, M.A. to be Head Master of 
the Protestant College, Malta. 

Rev. J. Prosser, M.A. to be Master of Mid- 
hurst School, Sussex. 


BIRTHS. 


Marchii. At Hellyer Cottage, Lostwithiel, 
the wife of Colman Rashleigh, esq. of a son.— 
14, At Bath, Mrs. Spencer Northcote, a dau. 
—1l7. In Bryanston-sq. the Viscountess 
Hood, a son.——18. At Ackworth Park, York- 
shire, Mrs. Gully, a dan.—20. At Brighton, 
the wife of Allan Maclean Skinner, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, a son.——21. The wife of Major 
Burdett, 17th Lancers, a dau.——22, At Orton 
Longueville. the Countess of Aboyne, a dau. 
—23. In Canonbury-sq. Mrs. J. F. Jeaffreson, 
ason.-—-24. In Stanhope-st. the Countess Cow- 
per, a dau.——25. At Whitehall Place, the lady 
of Sir Walter James, Bart. M.P.a son and heir. 
—27. At Athlone, the wife of Capt. J. E. Ro- 
bertson, 6th Royal Reg. a dau.——At Putney 
Heath, Viscountess Chelsea, a son.——29. At 
Poets’ Corner, Westminster, the wife of Charles 
Frere, esq. of twin daughters. ——In Berkeley- 
sq. the wife of Abel Smith, esq. M.P. a dau.—— 
At Shortflat Tower, Northumberland, Mrs. 
Hedley Dent, a dau. 30. At Tathwell Hall, 
Yorksh. the wife of Frederick Chaplin, esq. a 
son.——At Montacute, Somerset, the wife of 
William Philips, esq. a son and heir—At 
Eagle’s Cairnie, North Britain, the wife of 
— the Hon. Geo. Grey, R.N. a son. 

ately.—The wife of Capt. J. W. Montagu, 
R.N. a dau.——At_ Kingstown, Lady Fanny 
Cole, a son.——At Chesham-pl. the wife of R. J. 
Eaton, esq. M.P. a dau.——At Bonchurch, 1. 
of Wight, Lady Fletcher, a son. 

Apriil. At Norwich, the wife of Archdeacon 
Ormerod, of a son.——In Wilton-st. the wife of 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. of a dau.—In 
Upper Brook-st. the Hon. Mrs. Dawnay, a son. 
—3. In Lower Brook-st. the wife of Henry 
Howard, esq. Secretary of Legation at the 
Hague, a dau.—4. In Wilton-pl. the wife of 
Henry C. Hastings, esq. of a dau.——In 
Lowndes-sq. Mrs. Richard Wildman, a son. 
——5. At Apsley-house, Lady Charles Wel- 
lesley, a son.——At Moy-hall, near Inverness, 
Mrs. Mackintosh, of Mackintosh, a dau.—— 
6. At Poundisford, Somerset, the wife of Charles 
J. Helyar, ason.—lIn Montagu-sq. the wife 
of the late C. T. Bigge, esq. a posthumous dau. 
——8. In Keppel-st. the wife of Coryndon H. 
Luxmoore, esq. a dau.— In Wimpole-st. Mrs. 
J. Walrond Walrond, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 25. At Poonah, Capt. John Heatley, 
H. M. 22d iment, to Julia-Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. P. Fearon, 
Bombay Army. 

Jan.1. At a C. Spottiswoode, esq. 
24th Regt. N.I. to harlotte-Maria, dau. of 
Maj. C. Sinclair, commanding same regt. 

6. James ———— esq. to Christina, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. John Reddie, 
H.E.1.C.S. of Red House, Fifesh, 


Civil PrefermentsBirths— Marriages. 


[May, 


13. At Wynburg, Cage Town, Lord Frederick 
Herbert Kerr, to Emi a dau. of Gen. 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, Gov. of the Cape of 
Good Hope. ; 

15. At Baveilly, East Indies, Lieut. William 
Thurlow Baker, 60th Regt. N. I. formerly of 
Halesworth, Suffolk, to Elizabeth,dau. of Maj.- 
Gen. Wm. Vincent. 

19. At Bangalore, Lieut.-Col. G. Conran, 
Horse Art. to Catherine, eldest dau. of W. K, 
Hay, esq. surgeon, Horse Art.——At Bombay, 
Capt. R. J. Littlewood, 9th N. I. to Anna- 
Regina, relict of Mr. P. W. Pouget, formerly 
a capt. in the Hon. Co.’s Military Service. 

. At Poonah, George Gordon Orr, esq. 
23d Madras Light Inf., Capt. in the Cav. in the 
service of His Highness the Nizam, to Sarah- 
Lucas, eldest dau. of Capt. Souter, H. M. 22d 


:, 
eb. 3. At Futtyghur, William Davis, om 
31st Nat. Inf. to Sarah, eldest dau. of Maj. J.R. 
‘Talbot, Bengal Army. At Bulundshuhur, 
Velters Cornwall Fitzhardinge Berkeley, esq. 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Thomas Tonnochy, 
esq. of Bnlundshuhur.——At Kingstes, Canada 
West, Arthur A. Farmer, esq. of Huntingford, 
Canada West, second son of the late W. M. 
Farmer, esq. of Nonsuch-park, Surrey, to 
Lousie-Emily, dau. of the Hon. B. P. Bla- 
quiere. 

4. At St. George’s Cathedral, Augustus Wm. 
Sullivan, esq. Madras Civil Serv. to Harriet- 
Georgiana-Amelia, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Fullerton, Madras Eng. 

5. At Delhi, Arthur Raikes, esq. Civil Serv. 
to Anna, youngest dau. of Chas. Johnson, esq. 

At Agra, John Forbes David Inglis, esq. 
Civil Serv. to Harriet-Lowis, fourth dau. of 
George Powney Thompson, esq. Civil Serv. 

10. At Mhow, John Peyton, esq. 23d Madras 
Light Inf. son of the late Capt. Sir John Peyton, 
R.N., K.C.H. to Emma-Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late W. A. Jones, esq. Bombay Civil Serv. 

14. At Gibraltar, Capt. Haskett Smith, late 
79th Highlanders, to Antonia, dau. of Senor 
Cavellero, formerly of Granada.——At Canna- 
nore, James Miles Townsend Reilly, esq. 45th 
Nat. Inf. to Eliza third dau of the late Maj.- 
Gen. James Mandeville Hackett, Madras Army. 

16. At Cochen, East India, Alexander Chas. 
Brice, esq. to Amelia-Ann, second dau. of 
Charles Penny, esq. Aldermary-churchyard, 
London. 

18. At the Cathedral, James Forlong, esq. of 
Milnath, Kishnaghur, to Constance-Trevor, 
third dau. of Sir Thomas E. M. Turton, Bart. 
——aAt Belgaum, Lieut. William Coussmaker 
Anderson, 1st European Fusiliers, to Caroline, 
second dau. of Charles Staunton Cahill, esq. of 
Annadown, co. Galway, Ireland. 

19. At Ahmednuggur, Henry Young, esq. 
Bombay Civil Serv. to Maria-Edith, second 
dau. of the Baron Lorentz, of Bella Vista, Cape 
of Good Hope.——At Fort William, Dormer- 
Augustus Chase, esq. 64th Bengal N. Inf. to 
Eliza-Ann, relict of James William Muir, esq. 
Bengal C. Serv. 

23. At Walcot, Bath, Thomas Barnes, esq. 
of Broome, Wilts, and of Tilworth House, 
Devon, to Jane-Philippa-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Wm. Morgan Williams, of Ken- 
sington-pl. Bath.—— Lieut. W. H. Walter, 
R.N. Chief Officer of the Coast Guard Station, 
Southwold, to Sarah, only dau. of the late 
Abraham Preston, esq. R.N. of Great Yar- 
mouth.—aAt St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. Lowry Guthrie, to Katherine-Blanche, 
dau. of Thomas Starkie, esq. Queen’s Counsel, 
and Downing Professor of Law, Cambridge. 

24. At Westbury-upon-Trym, the Rev. 
John Thomas Barclay, Incumbent of St. 
Simon, Bristol, second son of the late Col. 
Barclay,.to Harriet, eldest dau. of the late J. 
Russ Grant, esq.—At West Ham, Essex 
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Thomas Hebard, esq. of Plaistow, to Cassan- 
dra, only dau. of Henry Bristow, esq. late of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service.—— 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Robert Archi- 
bald Young, esq. of Quebec, Canada, to Mary- 
Charlotte, only dau. of Richard Norman, esq. 
of Bryanston-sq.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Charles T. Ingham, esq. late of the 29th 
Reg. M.D. to Fanny, second dau. of the late 
George Lumley, esq.——At Ripon Minster, 
Edward Horner Reynard, ~~. of Sunderland- 
wick Hall, near Driffield, to Elizabeth, young: 
est dau. of Thomas Mason, esq. of Copt 
Hewick Hall, near Ripon.——At Snaith, Wil- 
liam Bastow, esq. of Surrey-pl. London, to 
Marianne-Margaret, only dau. of the late 
James Wheelhouse, ~. 

26. At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Francis 8. 
Long, esq. of Bulford, near Amesbury, Wilts, 
to izabeth-Sophia, elder dau. of the late 
Charles Coates, esq. of Slough, Bucks.——At 
Preston, Sussex, Charles, eldest son of John 
Butler, esq. Old Kent Road, to Sarah-Ann- 
eldest dau. of George Bevan, esq. of Green, 
wich, Kent.—— At East Teignmouth, Alex- 
ander Herbert, esq. to Ann, eldest dau. of F. 
J. Haswell, esq. both of Teignmouth.——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. C. R. Drink- 
water Bethune, R.N., C.B. to Frances-Cecilia, 
only child of Henry Stables, esq. of Park-hill, 
Clapham.——At Trinity Church, Gray’s-inn- 
road, James Grieve, esq. M.D. of Dumfries, to 
Charlotte-Silvester, dau. of the late William 
Train, esq. Surgeon, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service, Madras Establishment. 

27. At Clapham, George William De Mattos, 
esq. to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late William 
Comber, esq. of Clapham. 

28. At Heanmeremith, Whalley Markland, 
esq. of Billiter-sq. to Matilda; and Samuel 
Fearon, esq. of Hong Kong, to Caroline, dau. 
of the late James Ilbery, esq. of Doughty-st. 
—aAt Bombay, Cap. Henry-Rodney Phillott, 
25th M.N.I. only son of the late Maj.-Gen. 
Phillott, C.B. Royal Art. to Catherine-Sophia, 
second dau. of Maj.-Gen. Sir James Suther- 
land, Bombay Army.-—-At Bermondsey, Thos. 
Jennings Foord, esq. of Pinner’s Hall, Old 
Broad-st. and Great Portland-st. Marylebone, 
to Lydia-Watts, eldest dau. of the late James 
Quellett, esq. of Bermondsey.——At St. Pan- 
cras New Church, William Purdy, esq. of Ham- 
mersmith, to Caroline-Mary, only dau. of Chas. 
Hird, esq. of Clevedon Cottage, Camden Town. 
— At West Hackney, Daniel Whittaker 
Cohen, M.D. of Highbury-pl. to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Higgins, 
= of Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire. 

ately. At Abergavenny, Pelham Atherley, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev, Arthur Atherley, 
Vicar of Heavitree, to Sarah-Ann, eldest dau. 
of John Thompson, esq. 

Mar.3. At Barnes, Surrey, George Chet- 
— esq. son of Capt. Chetwynd, and nephew 
of Adm. Bateman, of Bath, to Miss Cross, 
eldest dau. of W. H. Cross, esq. Solicitor, 
Surrey-st. Strand.——At Henbury, Robert 
Charles Tudway, esq. of Wells, to Maria- 
Catherine, eldest dau. of William Miles, esq. 
M.P. of Leigh-court, Somerset.——At Anno- 
nay, Departement des Ardeches, Alexander 
Paret, esq. to Matilda, and James, only son of 
A. Holtzer, esq. of the Sauvagnier, to Phebe, 
daus. of John Marshall, esq.—At St. Ste- 

hen’s Church, Arthur Whitehead, esq. of 

eter, to Harriet, dau. of Charles Lewis, esq. 

4. At Brighton, Frank Whitworth Sykes, 
esq. of Queen Ann-st. Cavendish-sq. to Clara, 
dau. of Frederick Perkins, esq. of Royal-cresc. 
Bath, and Chipstead-pl. Sevenoaks, Kent.—— 
At Southport, Lancashire, John Egremont, esq. 
of Reedness, Yorkshire, to Frances-Maria, 
dau. of Henry Harrison, esq. of Southport, and 
of Heath Bank, Cheadle, Cheshire, 
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5. T. Bamford Lang, esq. son of the late 
Colonel Lang, of Blewhayes, near Exeter, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Thomas Dax, esq. one of 
the Masters of her Majesty’s Court of Ex- 
chequer.——At Battersea, Joseph Eade, esq. 
of Clapham Common, Surrey, to Rachel, dau. 
of John Hawkins, esq. of Hitchen, Herts.—— 
At Wanstead, Edmund Pelly, esq. of Borre- 
gard, Norway, sixth son of Sir John Henry 
Pelly, Bart. of Upton, Essex, to Anna-Re' 
eldest dau. of Jonathan Chapman, esq. ani 
granddau. of Abel Chapman, esq. of Wan- 
stead, Essex.——At St. Marylebone, Robert 
Makin Bates, esq. of Norfolk-st. Strand, to 
Charlotte-Emily, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Taylor, esq. of the Madras Civil Service.—— 
At All Souls’, Langham-pl. Edward, second 
son of Henry Murray, esq. of Harley-st. and 
grandson of the late Hon. Henry Murra 

the Island of Trinidad, to Grace, only child of 
the late Sir Thomas Elmsley Croft, . and 
grandniece to the Right Hon. the Lord Den- 
man.——At St. Pancras, James Fraser. = 
60th Royal Rifles, son of the late Col. Hug 
Fraser, Royal Art. to Louisa, third dau. of 
John J. Hensley, ~~ of ‘Tavistock-sq.——At 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, William Thos. David 
Lhoya, . of Liwydiarth, Anglesey, to Hen- 
rietta-Maria, second dau. of Henry Johnson 
Middleton, esq. of Radnor-pl. Oxford-sq.—— 
At Kensington, Martin Lindsay, esq. eldest 
son of William Lindsay, esq. Caroline Port, 
Dundee, to Clara-Sophia, third dau. of the late 
John Bayford, esq. Doctors’ Commons. 

At Milverton, Warwickshire, Charles Camp- 
bell Sutherland, esq. eldest son of George 
Sutherland, esq. of Campbelton, Argyleshire, 
to Agnes-Anne-Waugh, second dau. of the 
late William Petrie, esq. M.D. surgeon, R.N.— 
At St. Anne’s, Limehouse, Henry, eldest son 
of H. Larchin, esq. of Limehouse, to Elizabeth, 
only dau, of the late E. Goslin, esq. of North 
End, Fulham.——At Paddington, Augustus 
De Butts, esq. Capt. in the Madras Eng. eldest 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Augustus De Butts, 
K.C.H. Royal Eng. to Hannah-Georgiana- 
Elizabeth, only dau, of Rear-Adm. Inglefield 
C.B. Commander-in-Chief south-east coast of 
America. 

7. At Waltham Abbey, Henry Hensman, 
esq. Spencer-st. London, to Caroline, fourth 
dau. ot Thomas Austen, esq. Waltham Abbey. 
——At Dublin, Sir George de la Poer Beres- 
Jord, Bart. to Miss Lucas, dau. of D. Lucas, 
esq. of Contibret, co. Monaghan.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. James Alexander, esq. 
eldest son of Thomas Alexander, esq. of Eden- 
bridge, Kent, to Mary-Agnes, youngest dau. 
of Sir George Cayley, Bart. of Brompton, in 
the co. of York.——At Chisleden, James 
Trevor, esq. of Bridgwater, to Agnes-Henri- 
etta, dau. of the late Henry Bullock, esq. of 
Overtdon.——At Exeter, Charles Kitson, esq. of 
Torquay, son of the Rev. Wm. Kitson, of 
Shiphey, Devon, to Caroline-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. S. Paul Paul, Vicar of 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

9. At Monmouth, Thomas Evans, esq. mer- 
chant, Falcon-sq. London, to Louisa, dau. of 
John Gale, esq. of the Live Oaks, near Tin- 
tern, Monmouthshire——John Stuart, esq. 
secretary and treasurer to the Bank of Bombay, 
to Eliz. Fergusson, relict of Alexander Camp- 
bell, esq. M.D. and only dau. of Sir George 
Ballinghal, Regius Professor of Mil. Surgery 
at the University of Edinburgh. 

10. At Wimborne Minster, George Dovers, 
esq. of Westminster, to Harriet-Anne, eldest 
dau. of Anthony Sarjeant, esq. of Wimborne 
Minster. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Geo. William Adair, esq. to Harriett-Frances- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Lloyd, esq. of Trowscoed Hall, in the co, of 
Montgomery, 
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OBITUARY. 


Capt. THE Hon. C. L. Inpy. 

Dec. 3. At Torquay, aged 56, the 
Hon. Charles Leonard Irby, Post Cap- 
tain R.N. Member of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society: brother to Lord Boston. 

Captain Irby was born Oct. 9, 1789, 
the seventh son of Frederick second Lord 
Boston, by Christiana, only daughter of 
’ Paul Methuen, esq. of Corsham house, 
Wilts. 

He entered the royal navy May 23, 
1801, as midshipman on board the Nar- 
cissus frigate, which was shortly after 
saved from wreck on the coast of Holland 
by the Jalouse sloop, commanded by his 
elder brother, the present Admiral the 
Hon. F. P. Irby. During the peace of 
Amiens Mr. C. Irby visited with the late 
Adm. Donnelly, in the same frigate, the 
coast of Barbary, Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, the 
Grecian Archipelago, and Alexandria. 
He subsequently saw much active service 
on the coasts of Italy and Provence, and 
assisted in capturing |’ Alcion, French cor- 
vette, and many trading vessels. 

In 1805 the Narcissus was attached to 
an expedition sent against the Cape of 
Good Hope; and while proceeding thither, 
in advance of the fleet under Sir Home 
Popham, she captured the French priva- 
teer Prudent of 12 guns, and retook the 
Horatio Nelson merchantman of 22 guns. 
After the reduction of that colony, she 
proceeded to the Rio de la Plata, from 
which she brought home despatches an- 
nouncing the conquest of Buenos Ayres, 
and specie to a considerable amount. 

In Sept. 1806, Mr. C. Irby followed 
Capt. Donnelly into the Ardent 64, and, 
joining in the attack on Monte Video, was 
wounded in a battery on shore. He re- 
turned to England with the same captain 
in the Leda in 1807. He next joined the 
Theseus 74, Capt. Beresford, in the Bay 
of Biscay ; and subsequently the Invin- 
cible 74, Capt. Donnelly, on the North 
Sea station, from which he was made 
Lieutenant into the Sirius 38, Capt. S. 
Pym, Oct. 13, 1808. 

In that ship Lieut. Irby again sailed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to 
the blockade of Mauritius, and assisted in 
the attack on St. Paul's, Isle Bourbon. 
In May 1810, he returned home in the 
Leopard 50, and in the following Decem- 
ber rejoined the Narcissus, then com- 
manded by Capt. the Hon. F. W. Aylmer, 
and in which he cruised off the Canary 
Islands, the coast of Newfoundland, and 


ae : The Narcissus was paid off 


in March 1810, and Lieut. Irby subse- 
quently served in the Conquestador 74, 
and Sybille and Armida frigates on the 
Channel, Irish, and Halifax stations. In 
the last heassisted in capturing an American 
privateer and a French letter of marque. 

In Sept. 1814 he assumed the command 
of the Thames 32, attached to the unfor- 
tunate expedition against New Orleans ; 
in which command he was superseded, on 
account of ill health, in the following May. 

In the summer of 1816 he left England 
with his old friend and shipmate, Captain 
James Mangles, R.N. with the intention 
of making a tour on the continent of Eu- 
rope; but having eventually prolonged 
their excursion through some remote parts 
of the Levant, previously little visited, 
they were subsequently induced to print, 
for private distribution, an account of 
their ‘‘ Travels in Egypt and Nubia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, in the years 1817 
and 1818.” This appeared in 1823. This 
volume, from the novelty of the informa- 
tion it contained, attracted considerable 
attention. 

On the 8th Aug. 1826, Captain Irby 
was appointed to the Pelican sloop of 18 
guns, fitting out for the Mediterranean ; 
from which he removed to the Ariadne, 
26, in Sept. 1827, having received a post 
commission to her dated the 2d of July. 
After the battle of Navarino, he was re- 
quested by Sir Edward Codrington to 
bring home the Genoa 74, the command 
of which ship he assumed on the 27th 
Nov. 1827, and retained until she was paid 
off at Plymouth on the 21st June follow- 
ing. 
Captain Irby married, Feb. 8, 1825, 
Frances, second daughter of John Man- 
gles, esq. of Hurley, Berkshire, and has 
left issue. 


Capt. THE Hon, W. Keira. 

Jan. 5. At Monkrigg, near Hadding- 
ton, aged 46, the Hon. William Keith, 
Captain R.N.; uncle of the Earl of Kin- 
tore. 

He was born the 16th Dec. 1799, the 
youngest son of William the sixth Earl, 
by Maria, daughter of Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman of Kirkhill, Bart. He was made 
a Lieutenant into the Egeria 26, Capt. 
Robert Rowley, at Newfoundland, Nov. 
10, 1819; and appointed to the Blonde, 
Capt. Lord Byron, fitting out for a voyage 
to the South Seas, June 7, 1824; pro- 
moted to the command of the Philomel 
sloop, Aug. 14, 1827; and advanced to 
the rauk of Captain, while serving in that 
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vessel, on the Mediterranean station, Aug. 
18, 1828. 

He married, June 24, 1830, Louisa, 
second daughter of the iate William Grant, 
esq. by Dorothea, daughter of Hew Dal- 
rymple, esq. of Nunraw, and has left a 
young family. 

Sir Joun Forses, Barr. 

Feb. 16. At Fintray House, co. Aber- 
deen, aged 60, Sir John Forbes, the sixth 
Baronet, of Craigievar, in the same county. 

He was born July 2, 1785, the eldest son 
of Sir William the fifth Baronet, by the 
Hon. Sarah Sempill, eldest daughter of 
John 12th Lord Sempill. 

In 1804 he entered the civil service of 
the Hon. East India Company, and he even- 
tually attained a high judicial appointment 
in the. Madras Presidency. After a resi- 
dence of nearly twenty years in India, he 
returned to his native country, having suc- 
ceeded to the family titles and estates, on 
the death of his brother, the late Sir Ar- 
thur Forbes. He subsequently continued 
to reside on the family estates. He was 
a considerate and indulgent landlord, ever 
ready to aid the well-directed industry of 
his tenantry, and to promote all schemes 
for their comfort and advancement. In 
politics he adhered consistently to the 
Whig party, never permitting his views in 
regard to public policy to interrupt the 
friendly feeling and intercourse which he 
maintained with those who were politically 
opposed to him. 

Sir John Forbes married Sept. 15, 1825, 
the Hon. Charlotte Elizabeth Forbes, 
third daughter of James-Ochoncar 17th 
Lord Forbes, and sister to the present 
Baron,—his own distant cousin, as he was 
himself descended from the third son of 
the second Lord Forbes. By that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue two sons 
and five daughters. His eldest son, now 
Sir William Forbes, was born in 1836. 


Rey. Sir CuHartes ANDERSON, Bart. 

March 24. At the rectory-house, Lea, 
near Gainsborough, in his 78th year, the 
Rev. Sir Charles John Anderson, the 
eighth Baronet of Broughton, co. Lincoln, 
(1660,) Rector of Lea, Vicar of Scawby, 
and a Prebendary of Lincoln. 

He was born Oct. 5, 1767, the third 
and youngest son of Sir William the sixth 
Baronet, by Anne, daughter of John Mad- 
dison, esq. of Harpswell, Lincolnshire. 
He was of University college, Oxford, 
where the degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him, May 24, 1797. 

His two elder brothers, though both 
married, having died without issue, Sir 
Charles succeeded to the dignity of Baronet 
on the death of his father, March 9, 1785, 

Gent. Mac. Von, XXV, 


He was instituted to the rectory of Lea, 
which was in his own patronage, in 1795, 
and presented to the vicarage of Scawby 
by his brother-in-law Sir Henry Nel- 
thorpe in 1829. 

As a pastor and private gentleman, Sir 
Charles will long be remembered in Lea 
and the neighbourhood. Among the poor 
of his parish he was regarded as a father 
and a friend ; he held daily intercourse 
with them, administering, at the same 
time, to their temporal and spiritual neces- 
sities, as their circumstances required. In 
his own house, and among his tenants and 
those who had dealings with him, his hos- 
pitality was boundless. 

He married Dec. 15, 1802, Frances- 
Mary, younger daughter of Sir John Nel- 
thorpe, Bart. and by that lady, who died 
in 1836, he had issue two sons and three 
daughters; 1. Sir Charles Henry John 
Anderson, who has succeeded to the title ; 
2. William-Edmund, who died in 1815; 
3. Fanny-Maria; 4. Emily-Margaret- 
Charlotte; and 5. a daughter born in 1818, 

The present Baronet was born in 1804, 
and married, in 1832, Emma, daughter 
of the late John Saville Foljambe, esq. of 
Aldwark, Yorkshire, and has issue. 


Sir G. W. Lerevre, Kn. 

Feb, 12. At the house of his friend Dr. 
Nathaniel Grant, in Thayer-street, Oxford- 
street, in his 50th year, Sir George Wil- 
liam Lefevre, Knt. late Physician to the 
British Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

He was a gentleman distinguished by 
honourable principles, and very much 
esteemed in the literary and intellectual 
circle of society in which he moved. In 
his practice he was as able and successful 
as he was disinterested. His first work 
was ‘‘Observations on the nature and 
treatment of the Cholera Morbus, now 
prevailing epidemically at St. Petersburg, 
1831,’’ 8vo. In 1843, after his return 
from Russia, he published a small pamph- 
let entitled ‘‘Thermal Comfort,’’ and 
soon after, though anonymously, his enter- 
taining ‘‘ Life of a Travelling Physician.” 
Sir George was also the author of “ An 
Apology for the Nerves,” 8vo. published 
last year, a ‘‘ strange rambling’? work, 
which, in truth, indicated a condition of 
nerves and predisposition to that fatal 
state of mind to which we may attribute 
his recent lamentable death. 

The flightiness in nearly all these pub- 
lications, combined with peculiar talents, 
furnished another proof that great wit 
is often too nearly allied to madness ; and 
domestic unhappiness was added to the 
cup, which, in this instance, proved too 
powerful for reason. Formed by nature 
and education for . ce, of domes. 
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tic felicity and the unreserved confidence 
of friendship, he was frustrated of both ; 
of the former by the mental derangement 
of his lady (a family malady) and the 
death of his children, and of the latter by 
along residence abroad: so that on his 
return to England he found very few, if 
any, old friends, though known to and 
esteemed by a large circle of professional 
and other acquaintances. These disap- 
pointments, preying upon a temperament 
of more than ordinary nervous sensibility, 
would often cause a great dejection of 
spirits, from which, however, he would as 
often recover. He had resided for the last 
three years with his friend Mr. Myers in 
Lower Brook Street, and latterly with 
Dr. Grant. He at length accomplished 
the catastrophe which had been long 
dreaded by taking prussic acid, and the 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of ‘“Tem- 
porary Insanity.’’ 

The will of Dr. Lefevre has been proved 
by his executors and trustees, Orlando 
Newman and G. W. Mackmurdo, esqrs. 
The personal property in England was 
sworn under 60007. He leaves to his 
trustees all his property in St. Peters- 
burg and in England or elsewhere, in 
trust, to pay a legacy of 500/. to Miss 
Catherine Newman, and after satisfying all 
demands on his estate to invest remainder 
and apply annual income for the sole use 
of his wife for life, and at her decease in 
trust for his brothers, the Rev. C. F. Le- 
fevre and H. B. Lefevre, esq. equally. 


OFFICERS SLAIN IN INDIA. 


(Continued from p. 432.) 
Of wounds received at Moodkee. 

BriGADIER SAMUEL Botton, C.B. of 
the Ist Infantry division ; Lieut.-Colonel 
of H. M. 3lst Foot. His commissions 
were dated, Ensign, Feb. 5, 1807, Lieut. 
April 6, 1809, Captain, Oct. 24, 1822, 
Major, June 14, 1833, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Nov. 24, 1835, and Colonel in the Army, 
Dec. 23, 1842. 

Masor Topp, whose services were no- 
ticed in pp. 429, 430, was one of the sons 
of the late Fryer Todd, esq. a merchant, in 
Bury-street, St. James’s, Westminster (by 
his wife, Miss Evans, the ‘‘ Mary’’ of Cole- 
ridge), elder brother of William D’Arcy 
Todd, esq. K.G.L.; both of whom were 
sons of William Todd of Kendal, co. 
Westmorland (son of Fryer Todd, esq. 
of West Auckland, co. Durham), by Mar- 
— his wife, only child of Marmaduke 

owes, esq. of co. Durham. Major Todd 
married Marian, daughter of Dr. Sand- 
ham, of the 16th Lancers. 


(In p, 428, for Blenchley read BRENcH« 
LEY, 
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Of wounds received at Ferozeshah. 

Masor GreorGe BAtpwin, 3l1st Foot. 
His service had extended to a period of 
36 years. He was at the siege of Flushing 
with the 36th, served the campaign of 1815 
with the 14th, and was present at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. He became Captain in 
the 3lst, Feb. 12, 1828, and was engaged 
with it throughout the campaign of 1842 
in Affghanistan, under Gen. Pollock, in- 
cluding three important actions; for the 
latter he received a medal. He was the 
senior officer engaged in storming the left 
heights of the Rass on the occasion of the 
battle of Zegeeri. He was also one of the 
officers present at that lamentable catas- 
trophe, the burning of the Kent East 
Indiaman in the Bay of Biscay, on the 1st 
March, 1825. He was appointed Major 
in the army Dec. 23, 1842, and Major in 
the 3lst Foot Oct. 8, 1844. 

Capt. ArrHuUR WELLINGTON Camp- 
BELL, of H.M. 14th Foot, and aide-de- 
camp to Major-Gen. Sir Harry Smith. 
He was the 2d son of His Excellency 
Lt.-Gen. Sir John Campbell, Governor 
of Ceylon, and brother of Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Phipps. He 
was appointed Captain in the 14th Foot, 
Jan. 28, 1842; and was_on sick-leave 
from Ceylon, when his military ardour 
induced him to proceed to the army of 
the Sutlej as a volunteer. When at the 
side of Gen. Sir Harry Smith, he was 
struck by a cannon ball at the commence- 
ment of the action on the 21st. 

Jan. 23, at Ferozepore, aged 35, Capt. 
Joun Francis EGErton, of the Bengal 
Artillery, and Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master-General (Feb. 28, 1845). He was 
appointed First Lieut. in the artillery May 
31, 1838, Captain June 16, 1841, and was 
employed in the surveying department on 
the N.W. frontier. 

Lieut. Francis SIEVWRIGHT, of H.M. 
9th Foot, appointed Dec. 22, 1843. 

Brevet Capt. BERNARD KENDALL, Ist 
European Light Inf. in which he became 
Lieut. March 13, 1835. He died at Fe- 
rozepore on the 6th Feb., and on the 
same day Nicholas-Trood, his infant son, 
died at Subathoo, aged six months. 


In the Battle of Aliwal, Jan. 28. 
Aged 26, Lieut. Henry Doni- 
THORNE SWETENHAM, of H. M. 16th 
Lancers, only son of Henry Swetenham, 
esq. Judge of Dana, in Bengal. He re- 

ceived his commission Oct. 13, 1839. 
Aged 23, Cornet Gzorcr Bicor Wi1- 
LIAMS, of the same regiment, appointed 
Dec. 31, 1844; eldest son of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir William Williams, K.C.B. 
Lieut, and Adjutant Francis JAMES 
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SmatupaGE, of the 55th Native Regi- 
ment Bengal Infantry, and Adjutant of the 
Fourth Bengal Irregular Cavalry (Jan. 8, 
1845). 

In his 20th year, Cornet Trevor 
GraHAM Faraquuar, of the Ist Bengal 
Light Cavalry. He was the third son 
of the late Sir Thomas Harvie Farquhar, 
Bart. by Sybilla-Martha, daughter and 
heir of the Rev. Morton Rockliffe, of 
Woodford in Essex; and was appointed 
to his regiment April 1, 1844. He died 
in camp of his wound on the 31st. 

Lieut. CoHarxtes Ropert Grimes, of 
H.M. 50th Foot. He received the com- 
mission of Ensign March 16, 1838, Lieut. 
Dec. 20, 1839. He was the Senior 


Lieutenant of his regiment. 


In the Battie of Sobraon, Feb. 10. 

Masor-GeneErAt Sir Ropert HENRY 
Dicx, K.C.B. and K.C.H. commanding 
the 3d Infantry Division. He was the 
son of the late Dr. Dick,* of Tullimet, 





* There is a romantic tale connected 
with Sir Robert Dick’s parents, which we 
may here detail. Some sixty years ago, 
and upwards, the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, and Mr. Dundas, afterwards 
Lord Melville, were on a visit to the 
Duke of Athol, at Dunkeld. In a hot 
summer day, they took it into their 
heads to walk from Dunkeld to Blair 
Athol Castle, another seat of the Duke’s, 
and distant about twenty-three miles. On 
their way they happened to observe a 
young peasant girl, about nineteen years 
of age, engaged in reading a book, ata 
short distance from the way-side. 
“Come,” said Dundas, ‘let us see 
what this sentimental young lady is 
about.’”’ Addressing her, they found that 
they were not far from her father’s house ; 
and, being desirous of some refreshment, 
they entered it with her. While there, 
they made themselves known. As they 
were about to leave, Mr. Dundas asked 
his young friend if he could do anything 
for her. The young woman requested a 
few words of him in private; and then 
addressed him. ‘‘ Mr. Dundas,” said 
she, ‘‘ they tell me you are a great man, 
and I am sure you area good man. There 
is a young man in this neighbourhood 
who is attached to me; and I would wil- 
lingly marry him, but that he has no 
prospect of a profession by which he and 
I may live. He has been studying medi- 
cine in Edinburgh. Will you assist him ?”’ 
“*T will,”’ said Mr. Dundas. The latter 
took down his name ; and in a few months 
he was appointed assistant-surgeon to a 
vessel which sailed for India. Shortly 
after, the youthful lovers were united. In 
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in Perthshire, and on his father’s death 
succeeded to that property. His sister was 
the first wife of the late Lord Harris, and 
was mother of the present lord. He 
entered the army as Ensign in the 75th 
Foot on the 22d Nov. 1800, was promoted 
to be Lieut. of the 62d. June 27th, 1802, 
removed to the 9th hattalion of reserve 
Dec. 20, 1803, and attained a company 
in the 78th Foot April 17, 1804. In 1806 
he accompanied the 2d battalion of the 
78th to Sicily, and was wounded at the 
battle of Maida. He also assisted at the 
capture of the fortress of Catrone, in 
Calabria. In 1807 he accompanied the 
expedition to Egypt ; was present at the 
battle of Alexandria; and was severely 
wounded at Rosetta. He attained the 
rank of Major, April 24, 1808, and was 
appointed to the 42d Highlanders on the 
14th July following. In June, 1809, he 
accompanied the 2d battalion of the 42d 
to the Peninsula, and commanded a light 
battalion at the battle of Busaco; during 
the retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras 
he was at the action of Foz d’Arouce, 
where he was wounded ; and at the battle 
of Fuentes d’Onor. For these services he 
received a medal and two clasps. He also 
commanded the same battalion at Ciudad 
Rodrigo; and the Ist battalion of the 42d 
at the storming of Fort St. Michael, and 
during the siege of Burgos, as well as in 
the retreat to Portugal. He served in the 
campaign of 1815, commanded the 42d 
regiment at the battle of Quatre Bras, 
after Sir Robert Macara was killed, and 
was slightly wounded in the hip, and most 
severely in the left shoulder. On the 
restoration of peace, Sir Robert Dick re- 
tired to his paternal domain of Tullimet ; 
and, happy in the possession of domestic 
love, seemed to have laid aside all idea of 
ever returning to the profession of arms. 
About the year 1830, however, his wife 
died. From that moment he became an 
altered man. ‘Tullimet was no longer the 
scene of calm and tranquil family retire- 
ment. He went forth again into the world 
—sought, and obtained, an honourable 
command in his Sovereign’s service—and, 
after years spent under the scorching in- 
fluence of an Indian sun, died gloriously 
in his country’s cause. 

Sir Robert Dick was made a Companion 
of the Bath in 1814, and a Knight Com- 
mander in 1838, having been appointed a 
Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 





India Mr. Dick rose to eminence; was 
held in high respect by our Eastern Go- 
vernment; and having realised a large 
fortune, returned to his own country, 
where he became the proprietor of 
Tullimet. 
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Order in 1832. He attained the rank of 
Colonel May 27, 1825, and that of Major- 
General Jan. 10, 1827. His loss is thus 
noticed by Sir Hugh Gough :—“ TI have 
especially to lament the fall of Major- 
General Sir Robert Dick, K.C.B. a gal- 
lant veteran of the Peninsula and Water- 
loo campaigns. He survived only until 
evening the dangerous grape-shot wound 
which he received close to the enemy’s 
entrenchments, while personally animating, 
by his dauntless example, the soldiers of 
her Majesty’s 80th Regiment, in their 
career of noble daring.’’ 

First Lieut. H. J. Y. Farrurut, of 
the Ist troop, 2d brigade, Horse Artillery, 
appointed July 3, 1845. 

Lieut. Roperr Hay, Major of Brigade 
of the 1st Infantry Division. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign May 19, 1832, and in the 
50th Bengal Native Infantry, Oct. 29, 
1838. 

Lieut. Joun Simpson Rawson, offi- 
ciating Deputy Assistant Qartermaster- 
general of the 2d Infantry Division. He 
was appointed Lieutenant in the 63d re- 
giment of Bengal Native Infantry, Oct. 
14, 1841. 

Aged 41, Lieut.-Colonel Cuar.es Cy- 
rit Tayxor, C.B. of H.M. 29th regiment, 
commanding the 3d Brigade of the 2d Di- 
vision. He was son of Lieut.-Col. Tay- 


lor, of the 20th Light Dragoons, who was 


killed in the battle of Vimiera. Captain 
C. C. Taylor commanded the light com- 
pany of the 20th Foot in the expedition 
against Kolapore in 1827-8 ; served on the 
frontier during the Canadian rebellion, 
where, in the successful attack of a village 
occupied by the rebels, he rendered an im- 
portant service; commanded a brigade of 
infantry in the actions of the 18th, 21st, 
and 22d, of December, 1845, wherein he 
was wounded ; commanded the troops met 
to keep up the communication between 
Sir Harry Smith and the main army, whilst 
the former was engaged in the operations 
which led to the battle of Aliwal; anda 
brigade of infantry at the battle of So- 
braon, where he fell. His death is thus 
announced by Sir Henry Hardinge :— 
‘* The army has sustained a heavy loss by 
the death of Brigadier Taylor, a most able 
officer, and very worthy to have been at 
the head of so distinguished a corps as 
Her Majesty’s 29th Regiment, by which 
he was beloved and respected;” and thus 
by Sir Hugh Gough :—* Brigadier Taylor 
(C.B.), one of the most gallant and intel- 
ligent officers of the army, to whom I 
have felt deeply indebted on many occa- 
sions, fell in this fight at the head of his 
brigade, in close encounter with the ene- 
my, and covered with honourable wounds.” 
He was appointed Lieut.-Col. in the army 
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June 16, 1837, and Lieut.-Col. of the 
29th reg. June 30, 1843. 

Capt. Frercuer Suurr_eworrn, of 
the Ist European Light Infantry, third 
son of George Edmund Shuttleworth, esq. 
of Tottenham Green. He was appointed 
Ensign Sept. 11, 1835, and Lieutenant 
July 20, 1838, and obtained his company 
by the fall of his comrades at Ferozeshah. 

Ensign F. W. A. Hamuron, of the 
same corps; appointed Ensign 1842, and 
Lieutenant Oct. 29, 1845. 

Captain Jonn Fisner, Commandant of 
the Sirmoor battalion. He was appointed 
Ensign 1817, and Captain in the 23d reg. 
Bengal Native Infantry, June 4, 1831. Sir 
Henry Hardinge says of this officer,— 
“ The Company’s service has lost an ex- 
cellent officer in Captain Fisher, who 
fell at the head of the brave Sirmoor 
Regiment, which greatly distinguished 
itself ;° and Sir Hugh Gough—‘‘ Captain 
John Fisher, Commandant of the Sir- 
moor battalion, fell at the head of his 
valiant little corps, respected and lamented 
by the whole army.” 

Lieut. Water TyLter BaArtcey, of 
H1.M. 62d Foot, youngest son of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Bartley, K.C.B. 
He was appointed Ensign in the 49th 
Foot, July 20, 1838, Lieut. Sept. 30, 
1840: and Lieut. in this regiment, May 
31, 1844. 

Lieut. Wm. D. Prayrarr, of the 33d 
Bengal Native Infantry. He was appointed 
Ensign 1840, and Lieutenant in his regi- 
ment, Jan. 24, 1845. 

Lieut. WaLTteR Yonce BEALE, of 
H.M. 10th Foot, third son of the late 
Thomas Beale, esq. of Heath House, 
Shropshire, and grandson of the late 
Richard Salwey, esq. formerly Major 25th 
Light Dragoons, and Colonel Commandant 
of the Ludlow Volunteers. He was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant April 2, 1842. 

Captain Coartes Epwarv Dawson 
Warren, of H. M. 53d Foot. He was 
appointed Ensign June 5, 1827 ; Lieut. 
June 11, 1830; and Captain, Dec. 1, 
1837. He was the Senior Captain of the 
regiment. 

In his 18th year, Ensign C. H. Scarcu- 
ARD, of the 41st Bengal Native Infantry, 
son of J. S. Scatchard, esq. Oliver-ter- 
race, Mile-end-road. 


Cotone, Ware. 

March 5. At Tours, in France, in his 
74th year, Hugh Ware, Colonel en retraite. 
_ Colonel Ware was born near Rathcoffey, 
co. Kildare. His family was English in 
its origin, being that of the celebrated 
historian, Sir James Ware. The vicinity 
of his residence to Carton (the seat of the 
Leinster family), and consequently within 
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the fascinating sphere of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, added to the spirit of libe- 
ralism and disaffection so general in Ire- 
land in the years 1796, 1797, and 1798, 
led to his entrance into the conspiracy of 
the ‘* United Irishmen,’’ and to his sub- 
sequently taking an active part in the 
rebellion. His military qualities were 
even then evident, and he was specially 
appointed to command the men of a large 
district of Kildare by Lord Edward. 

Situate within 20 miles of Dublin, the 
field of action in which Ware figured 
during the rebellion of 1798 might be 
supposed capable of being controlled by 
the Government at any moment. Never- 
theless, so much embarrassment was 
caused by simultaneous risings of the 
rebels on various points, that only a desul- 
tory species of war was carried on in 
Kildare. The resistance endured in con- 
sequence for more than a month. After 
the battle of Vinegar-hill in the county of 
Wexford (June 21, 1798), the beaten 
Wexford rebel force divided. One party 
proceeded to the county of Kilkenny to 
raise ‘the colliers,’’ another followed 
the coast. A series of defeats drove the 
latter (including the wrecks of the Wick- 
low “corps” under Anthony Perry, Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, of New Park, county of 
Wexford, Garrett Byrne, of Ballymanus, 
county of Wicklow, &c.) towards Meath, 
where they hoped to rekindle the war, 
the population of that county being then 
notoriously and to a man disaffected. On 
their way thither, they fell in with the 
Kildare rebels under Ware, William Ayl- 
mer, and Edward Rattigan, a timber- 
merchant of Dublin, of whom Ware 
spoke with admiration, and who had 
made an attempt to rescue Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, when arrested in that city in 
the month of May preceding. After this 
junction, the rebels proceeded towards the 
county of Meath, fighting, and losing on 
their way one or two insignificant battles, 
and closely followed by the king’s troops. 
They were ultimately totally defeated, 
and, in a great measure, dispersed ; but 
the Government, aware that a French 
expedition in aid of the Irish rebellion 
was in preparation, entered into negotia- 
tions with the leaders of the remaining 
body, the result of which was, the sur- 
render of Ware, Mr. Garrett Byrne, Mr. 
William Aylmer (of Painestown, Kildare), 
and Mr. Edward Fitzgerald. Perry (a 
Protestant gentleman of large fortune in 
the county of Wexford), having been made 
prisoner after the battle of Longwood, 
was brought to Mullingar, and executed. 
Rattigan was killed after the battle of 
Clonard, but when or where was never 
known. 
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Ware and his fellow captives were forth- 
with conveyed to Dublin, and imprisoned 
in the Royal Exchange in that city, where 
they were treated with singular distinction, 
and, it may be said, exhibited to the people. 
They were subsequently transmitted to 
Kilmainham gaol, in which prison Ware 
remained until the Peace of Amiens (1802), 
when he was liberated, on condition of 
voluntary banishment for life. He pro- 
ceeded, therefore, at once to France. 
Messrs. Byrne and Fitzgerald (men of 
considerable fortune) were permitted to 
reside in England. Aylmer went to Aus- 
tria, and ‘‘ took service.’’ 

On the resumption of hostilities be- 
tween England and France, in 1803, 
Napoleon ordered the formation of an 
‘Trish Legion’? in France. In that 
corps, Ware, who was modest and retiring, 
except in the field of battle, was appointed 
only a Lieutenant. In 1804, he was made 
Captain of grenadiers. 

The legion (or regiment) was, after the 
breaking up of the camp of Boulogne, of 
which it formed part, employed in Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Spain, and ultimately 
Germany, Ware every where displaying 
undaunted courage, and rendering himself 
beloved by his comrades, and esteemed 
by his superiors, who perceived in him 
rare military talent. 

In April, 1810, the Irish regiment was 
one of those that most closely invested 
the city of Astorga (Spain). The French 
artillery having made a breach deemed 
practicable, General Junot, who com- 
manded the besieging army, ordered jt to 
be assaulted. ‘‘ The forlorn hope,” con- 
sisting of six companies of light infantry, 
was led by Colonel (then Captain) Allen, 
of the Irish regiment. The breach was 
obstinately defended by the Spaniards, 
but Allen succeeded in making, with his 
Voltigeurs, a lodgment in the works, and 
throughout the ensuing night maintained 
himself there, and kept up an occasional 
firing to intimate ‘his existence and posi- 
tion. General Junot having next morn- 
ing determined on a general assault of the 
town, Ware, with the grenadiers, was to 
enter first, but the garrison capitulated, 
and Astorga was thus saved from the 
horrors that occur to a town taken by 
storm. 

In the month of June of the same year, 
when Marshal Ney besieged Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, Ware was appointed by General 
Junot to the command of a bataillon 
@’ élite (picked men) of his own regiment. 
In an attack made by the French General 
St. Croix, with his brigade of cavalry, on 
the advanced posts of the British army, 
he was supported by Ware with 900 men 
of the Irish regiment. The English 
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troops retreated after a sharp contest 
under the walls of Almeida and Fort 
Conception. For his conduct in this 
affair, Ware was promoted to the rank of 
Chef de Bataillon (Lieutenant-Colonel.) 

The annihilation of the Grand (French) 
Army in Russia in 1812 rendering it ne- 
cessary that all the remaining “old” 
troops that could be spared from other 
service should be assembled to make head 
against the great force of the coalesced 
powers, the Irish regiment was ordered 
from Spain to Germany, where, on many 
occasions in the memorable campaign that 
followed (1813), Ware won new renown. 
Being, for example, in command of a 
detachment on the Elbe, on the 28th of 
March in that year, and being ordered to 
fall back on Celle, he had a brilliant affair 
with a body of Cossacks, whom he dis- 
lodged from the town, and drove in great 
disorder beyond the Aller. In their re- 
treat the Cossacks set fire to the wooden 
bridge, by which they had crossed the 
river, but Ware, on horseback, led his 
battalion through the flames, and pursued 
the enemy to a considerable distance, 
until recalled. He had scarcely repassed 
the Aller with his corps when the bridge 
fell to pieces. 

General Puthod’s division, in which 
the Irish regiment was incorporated, hav- 
ing joined the grand army, Ware was 
present at and earned new credit in the 
battles of Bautzen and Gros Wurschen— 
victories for the French which led to the 
retreat of the allies beyond the Oder at 
Breslau, and to the signing of an armis- 
tice (on the 4th of June). 

This respite was employed by Napoleon 
in preparations for a vigorous renewal of 
the war which he saw was inevitable ; and 
among the means resorted to by him for 
raising or restoring the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of his army, he bestowed on several 
meritorious officers and soldiers the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honour. Ware 
was one of those who then received ‘“ the 
cross.”” 

When in the month of August follow- 
ing hostilities recommenced, new occa- 
sions for distinguishing himself occurred 
to Ware. In the fierce battle of Lowen- 
berg, fought on the 19th of that month, 
the Irish regiment bore a conspicuous 
part—almost the entire brunt of the ac- 
tion falling upon them. 

The corps consisted of two battalions, 
commanded respectively by Command- 
ants Ware and Tennent (of Belfast). Its 
colonel-in-chief wes William Lawless, for- 
merly an eminent surgeon in Dublin, and 
a member of the executive directory of the 
‘United Irishmen.” Menaced by large 
bodies of Russian cavalry, the regiments 
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composing a portion of the French army 
were obliged to form squares in front of a 
wood, and were repeatedly charged by the 
Russians, who were uniformly repulsed. 
At length the mass of horse retired to a 
considerable distance. After a brief de- 
lay they formed once more in apparently 
close column, and commenced advancing, 
but more slowly than is usual with cavalry 
about to charge. Colonel Tennent, an 
officer of sagacity and distinction, ob- 
serving this difference, said to one of his 
comrades, ‘‘ I do not understand this; it 
bodes something.” He was right. When 
within range of the Irish square, the Rus- 
sian cavalry suddenly halted, broke in the 
centre, and, wheeling to the left and right, 
unmasked a battery of 12 pieces of artil- 
lery, which immediately commenced a 
terrific fire of round and grape shot. The 
effect on the Irish square was fearful. In 
15 minutes 400 of the 1,400 men who 
composed it were killed or wounded, and 
among them Tennent, Osmond, and 
Hampden Evans (brother of the late 
M.P. for the county of Dublin), Magauly, 
and several other officers. Tennent was 
literally cut asunder by a cannon ball. 
Ware received three grape-shot wounds, 
and had his horse killed under him. 

On that occasion General (afterwards 
Marshall) Lauriston commanded. In the 
second battle of Lowenberg, on the 21st 
of the same month (for the fighting in 
that campaign was incessant), the army 
was commanded by the Emperor in per- 
son, who ordered the Irish regiment to 
recross the river (Bobr), and attack the 
enemy, who, under the Russian General 
Langeron, were in position on the oppo- 
site bank. In this operation, necessarily 
made under the fire of the enemy’s guns, 
Colonel Lawless received a cannon shot 
which carried off his leg. The command 
of the regiment therefore devolved on 
Ware, who, notwithstanding his wounds, 
and although entreated by General Puthod 
to remain in the rear of the army, got on 
horseback, and placed himself at its head. 
Colonel Lawless was on the same field of 
battle raised by Napoleon to the rank of 
Major-General and Baron of the empire. 

At the great battle of Goldberg, fought 
only two days later, that is, on the 23d of 
the same month (August 1813), and in 
which General Lauriston again commanded, 
Ware was more remarkable even among 
the brave and gallant men, of whom this 
regiment was composed. He carried with 
the bayonet the hill of Goldberg, the key 
of the enemy’s position, and there again 
had a horse killed under him. In recom- 
pense of his gallantry, General Lauriston 
wrote from the field, recommending him 
for promotion to the rank of full Colonel. 
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It would not be possible, in a memoir 
so brief as this must necessarily be, to 
enumerate the occasions in which, in the 
course of that extraordinary and mo- 
mentous campaign, Ware distinguished 
himself. One fact, however, deserves 
mention. On the 29th August, at a new 
passage of the Bobr, which was then 
swollen immensely, Ware saved the 
“eagle” of the regiment from capture in 
an engagement, the description of which 
would form a most interesting episode. 

After the disastrous retreat of the French 
army from Leipsic, Ware conducted the 
remains of his regiment (90 men only) to 
Holland, where, at Bois le Duc, the re- 
serve battalion was quartered. From thence 
he was ordered up to Antwerp, then com- 
manded by Carnot, who had superseded 
the Duc de Plaisance. In the course of 
the defence of that place, namely, on the 
14th Jan. 1814, Ware, at the head of 
1,000 men, made a sortie, attacked the 
British troops, and retook the village of 
Merxum. The English retired on the 
road of Breda. This appears to have been 
his last feat of arms. 

In ‘‘ the hundred days” he was named 
full Colonel by the Emperor, to whom 
his merit was well known, and who had 
in him implicit confidence. After the 
battle of Waterloo, in which it bore no 


part (being in garrison at Montreuil-sur- 
Mer), the Irish regiment was disbanded, 
and Ware retired to Tours, where he spent 
the remainder of his days. 

Colonel Ware was one of the finest 
men in the Freneh army. He was up- 
wards of six feet in stature, and of gi- 


gantic proportions. He was ever boasting 
(and, indeed, to his latest moment) of the 
political principles and feelings of his 
youth which led to his entry upon a mili- 
tary career, but was frequently good- 
humouredly bantered by his comrades for 
the undiscriminating character of his 
good-nature and hospitality, qualities that 
he uniformly displayed towards the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish’? (men of “ the three kingdoms,’' 
without distinction), wherever he met them, 
and whom he eagerly sought among the 
prisoners made in the campaigns of 
Spain. Brave to a proverb, he was hu- 
mane almost toa fault. He was, withal, 
an educated gentleman, “ looking like an 
old nobleman,” as an humble friend de- 
scribed him in 1845. In a word, Colonel 
Ware was one of those who contributed 
most of late years to sustain on the con- 
tinent the claim of his countrymen to re- 
spect by indomitable courage—unshrink- 
ing constancy—high principle—and un- 
hid good conduct.—( Times, March 
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SamvuEv Pepto, Esa. 

April 24, 1845. At Leamington, aged 
71, Samuel Peploe, esq. of Garnstone, co. 
Hereford, a Deputy Lieutenant and Ma- 
gistrate for that county. 

He was born July 1, 1774, the only son 
of John Peploe, esq. grandson of Dr. 
Samuel Peploe, Bishop of Chester. Mr. 
J. Peploe married Anne, only daughter 
and heir of William Clowes, esq. of Hunt’s 
Bank, Lancashire, by whom he had three 
children : 1. Samuel, the subject of this 
notice ; 2. Anne, married to David Webb, 
esq. by whom she had several children ; 
3. Mary, died unmarried in 1827. In 
1752 Mr. Peploe assumed the additional 
name of Birch on succeeding to the Garn- 
stone estates under the will of his mater- 
nal uncle Samuel Birch, brother of John 
Birch, esq. M.P: Cursitor Baron of the 
Exchequer temp. Geo. II. who were 
nephews of the celebrated Parliamenta- 
rian soldier, Col. John Birch, M.P. who 
purchased Garnstone from Sir Thomas 
Tomkins about 1670. Mr. Peploe Birch 
was Sheriff of Herefordshire in 1768, and 
died in 1805. Mr. Samuel Peploe dis- 
continued the surname of Birch, and 
served as sheriff for his native county in 
1808. In March 1796 he married Katha- 
rine-Frances, eldest daughter of Sir George 
Cornwall of Moccas, Bart. M.P. and was 
left a widower, s. p. in March 1831. 

His remains were deposited in the family 
vault in Weobley Church ; and, though the 
funeral was strictly private, it was attended 
by a numerous party of tenantry and 
neighbours. The service was read by the 
Rev. Lord Viscount Hereford. His es- 
tates have devolved on the eldest son of his 
sister, Mrs. Webb, who, in compliance with 
the testamentary injunctions of his uncle, 
has assumed the surname and arms of 
Peploe. Mr. Daniel Peploe Peploeis the 
present Sheriff for Herefordshire. 


Joun CAMPBELL WyNDHAM, Esa. 

Feb. 13. At the College, Salisbury, 
aged 74, John Campbell Wyndham, esq, 
of that place and of Dunoon, Scotland. 

He was born Oct. 30, 1771, the son 
and heir of John Campbell, esq. of Du- 
noon, and of Blunham House, Bedford- 
shire, a Colonelin the army, and Governor 
of Chelsea Hospital, by Susanna, daughter 
and coheir (with her sister Elizabeth, 
wife of Peter Burrell, esq. mother of 
Peter Baron Gwydir, Isabella Countess 
of Beverley, Frances-Julia Duchess of 
Northumberland, and Elizabeth Duchess 
of Hamilton,) of John Lewis, esq. His 
father died in 1773, before he was two 
years old. 

Having entered the army, he became 
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Lieut.-Colonel of the Ist dragoon guards, 
and retired. 

He married Sept. 28, 1797, Caroline- 
Frances, daughter of Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham, esq. M.P. for Wiltshire ; and 
on the death of his brother-in-law the 
late Wadham Wyndham, esq. M.P. for 
Salisbury, (whose younger brothers had 
died without issue, Thomas-Norton in 
1839, Henry-Penruddocke in 1238, and 
Heiyar in 1805,) he assumed, together with 
his lady, the additional name and arms of 
Wyndham after Campbell, by royal sign- 
manual dated April 3, 1844. 

Colonel and Mrs. Campbell-Wyndham 
had issue one son and three daughters. 
The former, John Henry Campbell Wynd- 
ham, esq. now M.P. for Salisbury, mar- 
ried in 1839, Urania-Mary-Anne, only 
child of the late Lieut.-Col. Kington and 
Urania-Anne Marchioness dowager of 
Clanricarde, daughter of George 12th 
Marquess of Winchester. The daughters 
were, 1. Caroline-Leetitia, married in 182] 
to Richard Hitley, esq. of Wilton, and 
died in 1829, leaving one daughter ; 2. 
Julia-Anne-Frances, married in 1829, to 
Stephen Edward Thornton, esq.; and 3. 
Ellen. 


Joun Frauncets Gwyn, Esa. 
Feb. 28. At Ford Abbey, Devonshire, 


aged 84, John Fraunceis Gwyn, esq. 

Mr. Gwyn was the representative of the 
very ancient Devonshire family of Fraun- 
ceis, whose genealogy is detailed in Prince’s 


Worthies of Devon. He was the son and 
heir of John Fraunceis, esq. of Combe 
Florey, co. Somerset, who assumed, in 
1780, the additional surname of Gwyn, 
having succeeded to the estates of Ford 
Abbey, and of Llansannwr, co. Glamorgan, 
on the death of his kinsman, Francis 
Gwyn, esq. and died in 1789. His mother 
was Jane, daughter of Edward Towell, esq. 
of Stogumber. 

Mr. Gwyn married first, in 1796, Miss 
Norman, only daughter of J. Norman, 
gent. of Thorncombe, in the same county ; 
which lady died without issue, Sept. 24, 
1807 ; and secondly, on the 11th Nov. 
1815, Dinah, only daughter of R. Good, 
gent. of Winsham, co. Somerset. She 
also died without issue, June 22, 1831. 

Mr. Gwyn was to his domestics a kind 
and humane master, and to his tenantry a 
generous and excellent landlord. He was 
possessed of considerable erudition, and of 
varied talents, but, preferring a life of re- 
tirement, he made no ostentatious display 
of them. His ancient and noble abbey, 
with its renowned tapestry hangings, and 
fine deer-stocked park, were always open 
to the inspection of visitors, who, in the 
summer season, frequently came in great 
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numbers from distant parts of the king- 
dom. Mr. Gwyn was the last of a long 
line of ancestors, and with him the family 
name becomes extinct. His body was in- 
terred in the family vault in the chapel 
attached to the abbey.—It is understood 
that he has left several sums for charitable 
purposes. 


Rey. Joun HopGson. 

June 12, 1845. At Hartburn, Northum- 
hberland, aged 66, the Rev. John Hodgson, 
Vicar of that parish, Vice-President of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, 
Hon. Member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical, and Natural History Societies of 
Newcastle, a Member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, of the Royal Society 
of Northern Autiquaries of Copenhagen, 
&c. ; the historian of Northumberland; 
for whom we entertained so high a re- 
spect that we should gladly have taken 
the first opportunity to place his merits 
upon record, in like manner as on more 
than one occasion he has registered those 
of his departed friends in our pages. We 
have been left, however, by his more in- 
timate acquaintance to collect the particu- 
lars of his history with much greater 
difficulty than we expected, and this 
circumstance must apologise for any im- 
perfections that may still remain in this 
long delayed and fragmentary memoir. 

He was a native of the county of West- 
morland, his immediate ancestors having 
resided for two generations at Rosegill in 
the parish of Shap, and his more remote 
ancestors in the parish of Barton, on the 
banks of Ullswater. We believe his first 
professional engagement was at Lanchester 
in the county of Durham, where he settled 
about the latter end of 1804, and where, 
during a residence of a little more than two 
years, his time was chiefly occupied in 
educating the children of the village, as 
we gather from the preface to ‘‘ Poems 
written at Lanchester, by John Hodgson, 
clerk,’’ printed at Newcastle, 1807, 18mo. 
It contains numerous Notes on the Roman 
station there, with some woodcuts of his 
own cutting, depicting the Altars found in 
that station, 133 pages. 

In 1808 he was presented by C. Ellison, 
esq. to the perpetual curacy of Jarrow 
with Heworth, in the same county, to 
which Bishop Barrington added the vicar- 
age of Whelpington, Northumberland, in 
April 1823, a favour the more gratify- 
ing because it was unsolicited. In Oct. 
1833, Bishop Van Mildert promoted him 
to the vicarage of Hartburn, when he re- 
signed both the former livings. His pa- 
rishioners of Jarrow presented him on 
this occasion with a silver tea-service. 

Having thus traced the brief aunals 
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of his professional career, we proceed to 
notice his literary labours. 

In 1810 he published ‘‘ The Nativity 
of Jesus Christ,” a Poem, printed at 
Durham, 32 pages post 8vo. 

Some of his earliest topographical 
works were the accounts of Northumber- 
land and Westmorland in the Beauties of 
England and Wales. 

In Jan. 1813 he published ‘“‘ An Ac- 
count of the Explosion which killed 
ninety-two persons in Bratfdling Main 
Colliery, at Felling, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on May 25, 1812, with a Plan and 
Description of that colliery: a brief 
Statement of the Fund raised for the 
Widows of the Sufferers: Suggestions for 
founding a Colliers’ Hospital: and a 
Funeral Sermon on the occasion,’’ all the 
bodies of the sufferers excepting four 
being interred in the churchyard of 
Heworth, where he was the means of erect- 
ing a monument recording the event. 

In September 1814 he translated the 
account of similar occurrences which 
took place in the coal workings at Beau- 
jouc, near Liege, belonging to M. Colson 
and Co., which he published in the 
Newcastle Courant for some weeks: and 
in 1817 he took an active part in a con- 
troversy which was carried on in the 
Newcastle newspapers on the miners’ safety 
lamps, called the Davy Lamps. 

Mr. Hodgson commenced his collec- 
tions for the history of Northumberland 
about the year 1810. He determined to 
arrange his intended work in three divi- 
sions, each to consist of two volumes, 
The first, or introductory part, was to 
comprise in its first volume the General 
and Border History of the County, and in 
the second its Natural History, Agriculture, 
Geology, Mining, Revenue, &c. The se- 
cond part was to consist of the main body of 
the work, or Parochial History. The third 
to be of the nature of an Appendix, con- 
taining Records. He commenced the 
publication in the year 1821, with a vo- 
lume of Records, which he then called 
volume V. and subsequently Part III., 
Vol. I. It was reviewed in our Maga- 
zine, vol. xct. i. 236. The approbation 
of this work by Bishop Barrington was 
shown by his bestowal of the vicarage 
of Whelpington, which we have already 
mentioned; and two years after (only a 
few months before his death) that venera- 
ble prelate further manifested his patronage 
in the following very encouraging letter, 
accompanied by the present of two hundred 
pounds : 

‘* Worthing, Oct. 21, 1825. 

“* Dear Sir,—The work on which you 
are engaged, viz. The History of the 
County of Northumberland, is of much 

Gent, Maa, Vor. XXV. 


OsrtvaRy.—Rev. John Hodgson. 
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importance in itself, and still more so to 
those connected with it, as I am, by its 
constituting a large part of my diocese. 

‘* The work must be attended both with 
labour and expense. To the former you 
are equal—to the latter you are not. I 
have, therefore, two hundred pounds at 
your service as my subscription, &c. 

“S. Dunetm.”’ 

In 1827 Mr. Hodgson published the 
first volume of his Parochial History, con- 
taining the Royal Franchise of Redesdale, 
and seven parishes in Morpeth deanery. 

In 1828, he published another volume 
of Records (Vol. III. Part II.) noticed 
in our Magazine, vol. xcrx. i. 38, 233. 
These volumes, though necessarily not 
very readable, were rendered more pleas- 
ing by being embellished with many en- 
gravings, some of which, executed by 
Edward Swinburne, esq. are particularly 
admirable. In all, the six volumes of 
Mr. Hodgson’s History contain 54 copper 
plates and 67 woodcuts. 

In 1832 appeared Vol. II. of the Pa- 
rochial History, containing eight more 
parishes and eight chapelries in the 
deanery of Morpeth. 

In 1835, the third volume of Part III. 
containing the Great Roll of the Exche- 
quer for Northumberland from 1130 to 
1272, and some other important records. 
See our vol. IV. p. 406, N.S. 

In 1840, the third volume of parochial 
history was published. Nearly 450 pages 
of it were occupied with an account of 
the antiquities of the Roman wall and 
South Tindale, which the author had 
originally intended for a portion of his 
introductory history, but which was now 
given under the head of Thirlwal]l. This 
was, unfortunately, the last portion of 
Mr. Hodgson’s truly valuable labours 
with which the public was favoured. 
When he had just carried it through the 
press, and was engaged in the task of 
forming an index, he was seized with an 
illness which incapacitated him for future 
mental exertion. The volume was ushered 
forth to the world under the care of the 
Rev. James Raine, the historian of North 
Durham ; and was fully noticed in our 
Magazine, vol. XIV. p. 49, N.S. 

Continuing, however, to amuse him- 
self by turning over his papers, Mr. Hodg- 
son in March, 1842, circulated the first 
sheet of ‘* A Catalogue of Printed and 
Manuscript Works, on Northumberland 
and Miscellaneous Subjects,’”? which he 
proposed to amplify into a quarto volume, 
had he obtained a subscription for that 
purpose. 

The Saxon portion of his collections, 
which comprised an entirely new history 
of the kings and earls of Northumber- 
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land, and also the subsequent Norman 
and English annals, were unfortunately 
left in manuscript. 

Mr. Hodgson printed separate impres- 
sions, or what printers technically call 
short numbers, of some of the more im- 
portant portions of his work. Of the 
Northumberland Pipe Roll, &c. there 
was a separate edition of 100 copies; 
smaller impressions of the several parishes 
of Morpeth, Hartburn, Capheaton, Mel- 
don, and perhaps some others. The 
biographical memoirs of Thomas Gibson, 
M.D. the Rev. John Harle, M.D. the 
Rev. John Horsley, M.A. F.R.S. and 
William Turner, M.D. (from Part II. 
Vol. II.) were converted into a duodecimo 
volume, together with an additional ap- 
pendix of notices respecting Dr. Turner, 
‘** the father of English Physic,” of which 
100 copies were printed, 1832. 

From the first establishment of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, in 
the year 1813, Mr. Hodgson was for 
many years joint secretary in conjunction 
with John Adamson, esq. He composed 
the introductory address which is printed 
in the first volume of the Archeologia 
/Bliana, and also wrote many other papers, 
which are preserved in that repository. 
He was also an occasional correspondent 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and made 
several communications to the Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica. 

hilst Incumbent of Jarrow with He- 
worth, and residing at the latter place, he 
took active steps in the rebuilding the 
chapel there, and in erecting a monumental 
inscription on a tablet, to the memory of 
the Reverend Richard Dawes, M.A. au- 
thor of the celebrated work ‘‘ Miscellanea 
Critica,’”’ who was buried there, which he 
erected inside the chapel, and also placed 
a large rolled block of basalt length- 
ways on his grave, with a bronze plate, 
and an inscription cast upon it, sunk into 
the stone. He also wrote a memoir of 
Dawes, which is published in the second 
volume of the Archzologia Alliana, by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. 

Mr. Hodgson was at once possessed of 
considerable talents and indefatigable 
industry ; and to these qualities he added 
an amiable simplicity of manners, com- 
bined with much eloquence of expression 
both in speaking and writing. He married 
the eldest daughter of the late Mr. Richard 
Kell, of the Felling Shore, Heworth, who 
survives him, and by whom he had two sons, 
Richard-Wellington, and John Hodgson, 
(the former a broker and grindstone mer- 
chant, and the latter an engine builder), 
and three daughters, Elizabeth-Hilda, 
living unmarried ; Jane-Bridget, who died 
24 Oct. 1831, aged 16 years ; and Emma, 
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married April 14, 1846, to the Reverend 
B. C. Kennicott, Incumbent of All Saints, 
Monkwearmouth, Durham. 

Mr. Hodgson’s library was sold by 
auction at Hartburn vicarage, 28th Aug. 
1845, and following days. His portrait, 
by Miss H, F. S. Mackreth, and engraved 
by E. Scriven, in 1832, is prefixed to one 
of the volumes of his history. 





Mr. SAMUEL JEFFERSON. 

Feb. 5. Tn the Caledonia Road, Pen- 
tonville, aged 37, Mr. Samuel Jefferson, 
late of Carlisle, bookseller. 

Mr. Jefferson was born at Basingstoke 
in Hampshire, on the 8th Nov. 1809. He 
resided for many years at Carlisle, first 
as a bookseller’s assistant and afterwards 
in business for himself, and for some years 
directed his attention with great diligence 
to the publication of works illustrative of 
the history of that town and the county of 
Cumberland. 

In 1838 he published, in 8vo. The His- 
tory and Antiquities of Carlisle, with ac- 
counts of the Gentlemen’s Seats and 
Antiquities, 8vo. (reviewed in our vol. XI. 
p- 516) ; in 1839, a Guide to Naworth and 
Lanercost in 12mo. (reviewed in vol. XII. 
p. 509). He then undertook to describe 
the county at large, divided into volumes 
corresponding to the several wards into 
which it is portioned, and of these he 
completed two. The History of Leath 
Ward appeared in 1840, and is reviewed 
in our vol. XVI. p. 53; that of Allendale 
Ward above Derwent in 1842. In the 
latter year he also produced a Guide to 
Carlisle in 12mo. Besides these more 
laborious works, Mr. Jefferson was the 
editor of several tracts, either from ma- 
nuscripts or scarce pamphlets, some of 
which have been noticed in our pages. 
The principal were: A Narrative of the 
Siege of Carlisle in 1644 and 1645, (re- 
viewed in our vol. XVI. p. 283). The Life 
of Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart.; Bishop 
Rainbow’s Funeral Sermon for Anne 
Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Mont- 
gomery, in 1675; Fuller’s Worthies of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland; Kin- 
mount Willie, a Border ballad; the Trial 
and Life of Colonel Townley, Governor of 
Carlisle, 1746 ; and The Life and Miracles 
of Sancta Bega. Mr. Jefferson’s works 
were respectably executed, and were well 
received by the public, but the remunera- 
tion he derived from them was very inade- 
quate to the cost and labour expended 
upon them. The application they re- 
quired tended materially to confirm a pre- 
disposition to pulmonary consumption, 
and from his declining health he was 
induced to part with his stock in trade, 
having been promised a situation in the 
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Customs. In this expectation he was un- 
fortunately disappointed, in consequence 
of his age exceeding twenty-eight years, 
and he subsequently came to London in 
search of employment. He continued for 
six months in the service of Mr. Bell, 
bookseller, in Fleet-street ; and was after- 
wards engaged in writing for Sharpe’s 
London Magazine, until at length his 
health utterly failed. He has left a widow 
(a native of Wigton in Cumberland) and 
five children, one boy and four girls, all 
under seven years of age ; who have strong 
claims, from their father’s merits, on the 
considerate regard of his countrymen. 

Mr. Jefferson was a man of great per- 
severance and intelligence, as well as strict 
integrity and good principle; and it is 
much to be lamented that a prosperous 
trade and bodily health should not have 
enabled him to continue what he had so 
well begun for the county of Cumberland. 

By a remarkable fatality, we have to 
notice Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Jefferson, 
the topographers of contiguous counties, 
in the same obituary—a circumstance sin- 
gularly illustrative of our remarks in no- 
ticing Mr. Jefferson’s ‘‘ Leath Ward” in 
July, 1841. We then said,—‘*To bring 
it into a comparison with the erudition 
and taste of Mr. Hodgson would be extra- 
vagant. We think its compilation has 
been rather hurried ; but life is short, and 
topographers are not immortal. On the 
tomb of too many a county historian the 
motto may be inscribed, Magnis ille ex- 
cidit ausis.’’ 





Mr. Liston. 

March 22. At his residence, George’s 
Terrace, near Hyde Park corner, aged 69, 
Mr. John Liston, comedian. 

The late Mr. Liston was born in the pa- 
rish of St. Anne’s, Soho, in the year 1776, 
the son of a watchmaker, and in the early 
period of his life filled the irksome and 
unprofitable situation of teacher at a day- 
school in Castle-street, Leicester-square. 
While there he became infected with the 
theatrical mania. However, his peculiar 
line, as he conceived—and, indeed, as 
Bannister, Fawcett, Mathews, and many 
others thought of themselves—was tra- 
gedy. The late C. Mathews and Liston, 
when they were yet young in their teens, 
often exhibited privately ; and at a com- 
paratively late date played at a small 
theatre in the Strand, then in the occupa- 
tion of a Mr. Scolt. This small theatre 
was the foundation of the present Adelphi. 
The piece was “ Richard the Third,’ and 
Mathews was the hero, while Liston took 
the character of Buckingham. Subse- 
quently they both adopted the profession 
a8 @ matter of business, but sorely against 
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the wishes of their respective parents, and 
joined a country company. 

After encountering many difficulties, 
and viewing life in many of its grotesque 
shapes, Liston was at length engaged at the 
Dublin theatre, where he continued some 
time, with the reputation of a useful, 
though not a brilliant, tragedian. It is said 
that he first acquired distinguished notice 
by playing Rundy to Munden’s Jemmy 
Jumps, at a provincial theatre, and soon 
after had the good fortune to attract the 
attention *of Stephen Kemble, then ma- 
nager at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by whom 
he was engaged, and quickly became one 
of the greatest favourites that ever ap- 
peared upon those boards. He had not, 
however, been long a performer in Kem- 
ble’s company when he discovered that he 
had totally mistaken his powers: he 
essayed a comic cast of characters, and so 
fully succeeded in the attempt that he 
thenceforth began to devote himself pe- 
culiarly to the performance of low comedy. 
He acted old men and country boys with 
great applause, in Newcastle and other 
towns which lay within the circuit of that 
manager, and evinced powers of very 
whimsical and original humour. 

Mr. Charles Kemble, happening to 
travel into the north, was struck with his 
merit, and very warmly recommended him 
to Mr. Colman, and he accordingly made 
his bow to a London audience at the Hay- 
market, in the summer season of 1805, 
in the character of Zekiel Homespun. His 
efforts were crowned with the highest 
success, and a long list of subsequent per- 
formances ratified and increased his favour 
with the public. He was immediately 
secured by Mr. Harris, for Covent-Garden 
theatre, at which house he appeared on the 
15th of October, in the same year, as 
Jacob Gawkey, in ‘* The Chapter of Acci- 
dents.’”? He continued to perform there 
without intermission until 1823; when, 
the theatre having fallen into the hands of 
new proprietors, he accepted from Elliston 
the liberal offer of 407. a week, and re- 
moved to Drury-lane, where he remained 
till October, 1831, when Madame Vestris 
engaged him for the little Olympic theatre, 
at the enormous salary of 100/. per week. 
At this theatre he continued six seasons. 
Indeed, withthe exception of a few nights at 
Covent-Garden afterwards, he there closed 
histheatrical career, without taking aformal 
farewell of the public, alleging as his excuse 
that he was unequal to the painful task of 
bidding a public adieu to his friends. Dur- 
ing the season of ‘‘ Paul Pry’ at the 
Haymarket theatre, Morris, the pro- 
prietor, cleared 7000/., Liston receiving 
60/. per week. For many years, in the 
provinces, when starring for a few nights, 
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his attraction was so great that he has 
received from 2507. to 350/. as his share 
of the receipts in one week, in the towns of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, &c. 

He constantly saved money, and never 
but once sold out of the funds, and even 
regularly bought in with the dividends 
upon his gradual accumulations. Thus 
he was never in want of money, and never 
engaged in any questionable speculation, 
though often tempted. 

As a performer of comic characters, his 
place will perhaps never be adequately 
supplied. To a rich fund of natural 
humour he added the care, discrimination, 
and perception of the finished artist. 
Hence he never was merely droll, but so 
moulded and adapted his powers of 
humour 4s to make them perfectly cha- 
racteristic of the part he played. In pri- 
vate life Mr. Liston’s habits were do- 
mestic, and he possessed the respect of all 
who knew him. He married on the 23rd 
of March, 1807, Miss Tyrer, of Covent- 
Garden theatre, who was a pupil of Mrs. 
Crouch, a lady whose merits both in dia- 
logue and song are well remembered, 
though in figure nearly a dwarf. Mr. 
Liston’s last appearance before the public 
was at Covent-Garden theatre, for the 
benefit of Mr. George Rodwell, the com- 
poser, who married Emma Liston, his 
only daughter. He has also left a son, 
an officer in the army. 

The remains of this celebrated comedian 
were consigned to earth in the cemetery 
at Kensal-green. The funeral was as pri- 
vate as it was possible circumstances could 
make it, and consisted of a hearse and three 
mourning coaches. In the first carriage 
were Durrant, esq. Charles Taylor, 
esq. Charles Kemble, esq. J. R. Planché, 
esq. and Captain Liston, only son of the 
deceased ; the other carriages were oc- 
cupied by private and professional friends. 


Mr. JonaTHAN Ritson. 

April 9. At Petworth, Sussex, aged 
69, Jonathan Ritson, an eminent carver 
in wood. 

The individual whose death is here re- 
corded, was a remarkable instance of innate 
genius and superior abilities being united 
with the low and degrading habits of 
drunkenness ; and no one who was ac- 
quainted with his exquisite skill as a faith- 
ful copier of nature, can help reflecting 
with grief upon the loss of distinction and 
wealth which he would most assuredly 
have acquired had it not been for the bane- 
ful influence of this vice. Jonathan Rit- 
son was born at Whitehaven in Cumber- 
land about 1776, and was brought up to 
his father’s trade of a carpenter ; he was 
employed upon the estates of the late 
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Duke of Norfolk at Workington and Grey- 
stoke. It was here that his abilities as a 
carver in wood first attracted the notice 
of that nobleman, who being at that time 
engaged in restoring the ancient castle at 
Arundel, at his request Jonathan removed 
thither and executed most of the carved 
work in the Library and Barons’ Hall of 
that princely residence. 

On the death of the Duke in 1815, the 
subject of this notice removed to Pet- 
worth ; having been engaged by the late 
Earl of Egremont (whose exquisite taste 
in the Fine Arts and splendid munificence 
in the encouragement of native talent 
were so well known, ) and employed by him 
in completing the carved work at Pet- 
worth House, which had been left un- 
finished by the celebrated Grindling Gib- 
bons. This undertaking he executed with 
consummate care and ability, combining 
groups of flowers, birds, and fishes, formed 
into festoons profusely ornamented, and 
displaying a degree of airy lightness and 
natural beauty almost inconceivable. His 
noble patron treated him with great com- 
passion and indulgence ; and had his por- 
trait painted by Clint, as a companion to 
one of Gibbons: these portraits are now 
placed at each end of that splendid apart- 
ment containing these extraordinary spe- 
cimens of the imitative art. 

From the debasing nature of his habits 
it is needless to say his mind was of a 
very unintellectual cast ; he had but two 
sources of pleasure,—in his work, and in 
his cups. It was said of George Morland, 
whose character he greatly resembled, that 
all his time which he did not spend in 
painting he spent in drinking; and the 
same may be said of poor Jonathan, whose 
habits led him into the lowest society. It 
was no unusual occurrence to find him for 
days and nights in astate of drunken in- 
sensibility, clothed in rags, associating 
with chimney sweepers and trampers, and 
exhibiting a spectacleof filth and wretched- 
ness painful to contemplate. His favour- 
ite beverage was strong beer—wine and 
spirituous liquors of all kinds he abhorred 
and repudiated. And yet he had some 
redeeming qualities: he was as harmless 
and inoffensive as a child; he was most 
obliging and civil in his manners ; he was 
an enemy to no one but himself. The 
writer of this notice, who knew him well 
and admired the surpassing beauty of his 
workmanship, cannot help commiserating 
his unhappy fate, when he reflects upon 
what he was and what he might have been. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 
Jan. 13. Near Highworth, Wilts, the 
Rev. George Thomas, of Bishopstone. 
When out with the Vale of White Horse 
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Hounds, apparently in good health and 
spirits, and crossing a field at a foot-pace, 
he suddenly fell from off his horse and 
expired. He was but recently married. 
He was (it is believed) of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1830. 

Jan. 31. At Clifton, the Rev. James 
Williams, of Matherne, Monmouthshire, 
Rector of Wiveton, Norfolk, and for 
many years in the commission of the peace 
and a deputy lieutenant of the county of 
Monmouth. He was presented to Wive- 
ton in 1799. 

Lately. The Rev. John Hurst, Rector 
of Thakeham, Sussex. He was accident- 
ally shot by his son whilst out shooting. 

Feb. 6. At Thornbury, Gloucestershire, 
aged 36, (of apoplexy, when walking 
towards Alveston,) the Rev. Richard 
Whalley, Curate of that parish, eldest son 
of the late Rev. Rich. Thos. Whalley, 
Rector of Yeovilton and Ilchester, So- 
merset. 

Feb. 7. At Bath, the Rev. Henry Bon- 
nor Mason, eldest son of Capt. Henry 
Browne Mason, R.N. 

Feb. 10. At Newtown Lodge, Hunger- 
ford, Berks, aged 66, the Rev. Charles Bat- 
son Coxe, Rector of East Shefford, and of 
Avington, in the same county. He was 
of Merton college, Oxford, M.A. 1810, 
was presented to East Shefford in 1804 
by R. Herbert, esq. and to Avington in 
that year by Sir Francis Burdett. 

At Kinsale, aged 71, the Rev. John 
Bagwell Creagh, Rector of Ringcarran 
and Carigg, co. Cork, Military Chaplain 
at Charles Fort, and for many years 
Curate of Landewednack and Ruan Major, 
Cornwall. 

Feb. 11. At Cowley, near Uxbridge, 
aged 71, the Rev. Henry Campbell. He 
was of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 
1801. By the will of Mr. Campbell, the 
following charities will, upon the demise 
of his widow, become entitled to an equal 
participation of the sum of 15,000/., 
viz. :—The Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews, the London Mission- 
ary Society, the Religious Tract Society, 
and the Society for the Suppression of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

Feb. 12. At Ashby Folville vicarage, 
Leicestershire, aged 78, the Rev. William 
Foster, M.A. 

Feb. 13. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
Robert Hathaway, M.A. Rector of Stret- 
ton Sugwas and Ballingham, Hereford- 
shire. He was presented to the former 
church in 1810 by the governors of Guy’s 
Hospital ; and to the latter more re- 
cently. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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The Rev. Richard Lucas, Rector of 
Edith Weston, co. Rutland, to which he 
was instituted on his own petition in 1827. 

Feb. 14. Aged 78, the Rev. William 
Penny, of Foxhall, Upminster, Essex. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1790, M.A. 1793. 

Whilst visiting at Belvoir Castle, aged 
76, the Rev. Charles Roos Thoroton, 
Rector of Bottesford, Leicestershire, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Rut- 


‘land. He was of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 


B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796 ; and was presented 
to Bottesford by the Duke of Rutland in 
1821. He was great-uncle te Mr. Hild- 
yard, the new member for South Notting- 
hamshire. 

Feb. 15. In George-street, Hanover- 
square, aged 86, the Rev. Wollaston Pym, 
late Rector of Shadwell, Middlesex. He 
was the third and youngest son of Wil- 
liam Pym, esq. by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Heylock Kingsley, esq. of 
Hasell’s hall, co. Bedford. He was of 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1779, 
M.A. 1782. Mr. Pym married in 1796, 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Cartwright, 
esq. of Aynho, co. Northampton. 

Feb. 16. At Worthing, aged 45, the 
Rev. ‘Henry Dashwood, Rector of Halton, 
Bucks. He was the youngest son of the 
late Sir John Dashwood King, Bart. by 
Mary-Anne, daughter of Theodore Henry 
Broadhead, esq. He was presented to Hal- 
ton by his father in 1826, and married on 
the 19th Sept. that year, Anne, third 
daughter of William Leader, of Putney 
Hill, esq. 

Feb.17. At Naples, aged 28, the Rey. 
William Dealtry Jackson, M.A. eldest 
son of Mr. W. D. Jackson, of Tryon’s 
place, Hackney. 

At Egland, Devonshire, aged 78, the 
Rev. Luther Graves Elliott, formerly 
of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A, 
1790, M.A. 1794. 

Feb. 18. At Margate, aged 58, the 
Rev. Henry Heap. 

Feb. 19. At Wells, Somerset, 

49, the Rev. Daniel Tremiett, Rector of 
Rodney Stoke. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1820; and was 
instituted to his living in 1826 by the late 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Feb. 20. At Rainford, Lancashire, aged 
86, the Rev. William Ellam, Perpetual 
Curate of that chapelry, to which he was 
presented in 1807 by the Vicar of Prescot. © 

At his father’s house on Clapham 
Common, aged 25, the Rev. William 
Banks Jowett, of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1843. 

Feb. 21. At Deddington, Oxfordshire, 
aged 77, the Rev. John Wroe Keene, for- 
merly of Trinity college, Cambridge. He 
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was the eldest son of the Rev. Talbot 
Keene, Rector of Tadmarton. He took 
the degree of B.A. in 1792. 

At Lewes, the Rev. Harry West, 
Rector of Berwick, Sussex. He was 
formerly of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1788, M.A. 1792, and was 
instituted to Berwick in 1797. 

Feb. 22. In Dublin, the Rev. Henry 
Bullbury, Rector of Killcoan and Kill- 
bride. 

At Over, Cheshire, aged 80, the Rev. 
Roger Young, M.A. He was of Braze- 
nose college, Oxford, M.A. 1792. 

Feb, 23. At Ugley rectory, Essex, aged 
65, the Rev. James Cooper, M.A. for- 
merly of Gonville and Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1802, M.A. 1805; for 
twenty-one years Curate of that parish. 

Feb. 24. In London, aged 77, the Rev. 
Christopher Jeaffreson Baldrey, Rector 
of Iking, Suffolk, Vicar of Longborough 
with Seazincote, Gloucestershire, and 
Justice of the Peace for the said county. 
He was formerly Rector of Tunstall, Nor- 
folk. He was instituted to Iking, which 
was in his own patronage, in 1793, and 
presented to Longborough in 1813. 

At Green Park Buildings, Bath, the 
Rev. John Cox, Rector of Cheddington, 
Dorsetshire, and Vicar of Stockland, De- 
vonshire. He was presented to Ched- 
dington in 1812, by W. H. Cox, esq. and 
to Stockland in the same year by the 
freeholders and inhabitants. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, the Rev. 
Arthur Holmes, Rector of Templeharvy, 
King’s County 

Feb. 27. At Corston, near Bath, in his 
69th year, the Rev. George Monck. He 
was the brother of John Bligh Monck, 
esq. of Coley pe near Reading, being 
the elder son of John Monck, esq. of Bath, 
by Miss Emily Snee. He married, April 
13, 1809, the Hon. Sarah Hamilton, 
daughter of Gustavus Viscount Boyne, 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had a son, George-Gustavus, born in 
1815. 

The Rev. William Erratt Sims, 
Rector of West Bergholt, Essex. He 
was of Pembroke college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1797, as first Junior Optime, M.A. 1801; 
and was presented to his living, in 1817, 
by William Fisher, esq. 

Feb. 28. At St. Mellon’s, Monmouth- 
shire, aged 82, the Rev. Thomas Price, 
for thirty-eight years Vicar of St. Mel- 
lof’s with Llanedarn, in the gift of the 
Chapter of Llandaff. 

Lately. At Winchester, aged 36, the 
Rev. D. J. Waugh, Chaplain of St. 
John’s chapel, and Principal of the Train- 
ing School in that city. 

March 3, Aged 71, the Rev. John 
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Martin Bull, Rector of East Garston, 
Berkshire. He was of Christ church, 
Oxford, M.A. 1799, and was presented to 
his living by the Dean and Chapter of that 
church in 1806. 

At Clifton, near Penrith, aged 45, the 
Rev. Edward Fell. 

March 4. At Shaw, near Oldham, Lan- 
cashire, aged 30, the Rev. William 
Bennett. 

At Everton, near Liverpool, aged 61, 


‘the Rev. Charles Thomas Gladwin, Per- 


petual Curate of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Liverpool, to which he was 3 
pointed by the corporation in 1830. He 
was of Jesus college, Oxford, LL.B. 1824. 

March 5. Aged 51, the Rev. Joseph 
Arrowsmith, Vicar of Fishlake, Yorkshire, 
to which he was presented by the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham in 1822. 

March 6. At Ingoldsby, Lincolnshire, 
aged 83, the Rev. Newton Charles Lane, 
Rector of that place, and Vicar of Al- 
veston, co. Warwick. He was the fourth 
and youngest son of John Lane, esq. of 
King’s Bromley, co. Stafford, by Sarah, 
daughter and coheiress of Richard Fowler, 
esq. of Pendeford, in the same county. 
He was formerly Fellow of Christ’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. :1784, as 10th Wrangler, M.A. 
1787; was presented to Alveston in 1789 
by his brother-in-law the Rev. John Lucy, 
Rector of Hampton Lucy; and to In- 
goldsby in 1810 by his college. 

March 7. At Cheltenham, aged 91, 
the Rev. James Hawkins, formerly Rector 
of Ducklington, Oxfordshire. He was of 
Magdalene college, Oxford, M.A. 1777, 
B.A. 1791, and was presented to Duck- 
lington in 1798 by that society. 

At the vicarage, Sproxton, Leicester- 
shire, aged 37, the Rev. Charles Need- 
ham, Curate of that place. 

March 8. At Denbigh, aged 41, the 
Rev. Thomas Jones, Rector of Llan- 
gwstenyn and Eglwys Rhos, Carnarvon- 
shire, to which churches he was collated 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph in 1843. 

The Rev. Charles Leslie, Rector of 
Christ church, Cork. 

At Sheffield, aged 33, the Rev. John 
Willott, Perpetual Curate of Downe, Kent. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1835,M.A.18 . The chapelry of 
Downe is in the gift of the Rector of Or- 
pington. 

March 12. At Tetcott, Devonshire, the 
Rev. Oliver Rouse, Rector of that parish, 
to which he was presented in 1812 by Sir 
Wm. Molesworth, Bart. 

March 15. At Exeter, aged 45, the 
Rev. John Cubitt, M.A., last surviving 
son of the Rev. B, Cubitt, of Sloley 
House, Norfolk. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Feb. 21. At Islington, Martha, relict 
of J. Van Deurs, of Nappegaara, Island 
of Funen, and sister to Sir Edward Ryan, 
Knt. late one of her Majesty’s Judges in 
the East Indies. 

Mareh1. In Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 
aged 48, John Turner, esq. surgeon. 

In Barnsbury-sq. Islington, in her 9th 
year, Caroline-Heintz, only dau. of Cor- 

nelius Payne, jun. esq. 

’ March 10. In Bloomsbury-sq. Richard 
Pinckard, M.D. Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, and Physician to the Bloomsbury 
Dispensary. He took the degree of M.D. 
at Cambridge, in 1829. 

In Leicester-sq. aged 73, George Au- 
gustus Starling, esq. 

In Upper Gloucester-pl. aged 18, 
Theodosia-Matilda, only dau. of the late 
Major George Macartney Greville. 

In Bath-st. Lennox Blackie, esq. 

March 12. At Brompton, aged 74, 
Sarah, relict of Maurice Jones, esq. late 
of Jamaica. 

March 13. In Gloucester-pl. Harriet, 
second dau. of J. Addams, esq. D.C.L. 

March 14. Aged 93, Mrs. Holbrook, 
mother of Commander Holbrook. 

At Camberwell, aged 102, Nicholas 
Le Richeux, a Protestant refugee from 
Normandy. Two of his brothers lived 
over 100 years in France: his wife died 
three years since, aged 93. 

At Fulham, Frances-Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late William Pycroft, esq. of 
Edmonton. 

March 15. At the residence of Lord 
Methuen, in Park-st. aged 58, the Right 
Hon. Jane-Dorothea Lady Methuen. 
She was the eldest dau. of Sir Henry 
Paulet St. John Mildmay, Bart. by Jane, 
eldest dau. and coh. of Carew Mildmay, 
esq. and was elder sister of the late Vis- 
countess Bolingbroke and the dowager 
Countess of Radnor. She was married in 
1810 to Mr. Methuen, who was created a 
peer in 1838. Her remains were conveyed 
from town to Corsham House, Wilts, and 
consigned to the family vault in North 
Wraxall church. 

At Croom’s Hill, Blackheath, Helen, 
second dau. of Edmund Pontifex, esq. 
of Charlton, Kent, 

Aged 61, William Holgate, esq. of the 
General Post Office. 

At Kennington, aged 82, Anne, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas Eden, late of White- 
hall, near Bristol. 

Miss Booth, eldest sister of Sir Felix 
Booth, Bart. of Portland-place. . 

March 16. Aged 84, Mary-Ward, re- 
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lict of Richard Armstrong, esq. of Great 
Cumberland-st. and Upper Kentish Town. 

In Montague-sq. d 42, Charles 
John Bigge, esq. a banker in Newcastle, 
eldest son of Charles William Bigge, > 
of Linden, co. Northumberland. e 
married in 1833, Lewis-Marianne, dau. 
of Prideaux John Selby, esq. of Twizell 
house, in that county. 

March 17. In Prospect-pl. Maida Hill, 
aged 65, James Mellis, esq. M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, and of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, and late member of 
the Medical Board, Bengal. 

At Pensbury, Wandsworth-road, aged 66, 
Mary, wife of James Lynn, esq. 

March 18. James M‘Dowell, esq. of 
Portland-pl. and of East Bridgeford, Notts, 
late Senior Member of the Medical Board 
of Bengal. 

Martha, wife of H. L. Tovey, esq. of 
Bermondsey-st. and eldest dau. of the late 
C. H. Wansbrough, esq. of Shrewton, 
Wilts. 

March19. InSouthampton-st. Fitzroy- 
sq. aged 49, George Cooke Bauke, esq. 
late of the Audit Office, Somerset House. 

In Hans-pl. Lieut.-Col. Charles Prager 
King, latecommanding 4th Bengal Cavalry 
(Lancers). He was appointed a cadet in 
1805, and attained the rank of Lieut.. 
Colonel in the 10th Light Cavalry in 1833, 

At Kennington, suddenly, aged 81, 
Thomas Goodchild, esq. formerly of the 
Stock Exchange. 

March 20. Mrs. Gilbert, mother of 
the Rev. Philip Parker Gilbert, Incumbent 
of St. Mary’s, Haggerston. 

John Milne, esq. of Warnford-court, 

In Gloucester-place, aged 68, William 
Skirne, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 85, Jane-Mary, 
relict of Abraham Allen Miles, esq. for- 
merly of Bath. 

In New-road, aged 81, Lieut.-Gen. 
Joseph Foveaux. He was appointed 
Major of the New South Wales corps, 
June 10, 1796; Lieut.-Colonel in the 
army, 1802, Colonel 1811, Major General 
1814, and Lieut.-General 1830. He 
served on the staff in New South Wales, 
and subsequently for a short time as In- 
specting Field Officer of the Waterford 
recruiting district. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, Cathe. 
rine-Penelope, fourth daughter of the late 
Major Gascoine, of Charlotte-st. Fitzroy- 
square. 

In South-sq. Gray’s-inn, aged 29, Tho- 
mas, second son of the late Simon Martin, - 
esq. of Norwich. . 

March 22. InBlandford-pl. St. John’s 
Wood-road, John Nicols, esq. 

At Turnham Green, at the cottage of 
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her sister Eliza, Ann Wilson, late of St. 
Petersburgh. 

March 23. At Kensington, Fanny- 
Maria, widow of Richard Curtis, esq. and 
only dau. of the late Francis Hargrave, 
esq. K.C. Recorder of Liverpool. 

Jane, wife of George Pilcher, esq. of 
Great George-st. Westminster, and dau. 
of the late Dr. Maurice, of Marlborough. 

In Hill-st. aged 32, the Hon. William 
Nicholas Ridley Colborne, M.P. for Rich- 
mond, only son of Lord Colborne. His 
remains were interred on Monday last, in 
a vault at the Cemetery, Kensal-green. 

At Camberwell Grove, Sophia-Marga- 
ret, second dau. of John Routh, esq. 

March 24. At Kennington, aged 32, 
Amelia, dau. of Samuel Williams, esq. of 
Mincing-lane. 

In Clarges-st. aged 95, Mrs. Macken- 
zie, of Avoch. 

March 25. Aged 59, James Usher, 
of Holly Cottage, Old Ford-lane, Bow, 
a Hebrew scholar, and author of various 
biblical criticisms, &c. 

At Clapham, aged 54, Wm. Aston, esq. 

Eleanor, relict of Thomas Hopkins, 
esq. of Hans-place. 

At North-crescent, Bedford-sq. Bruce 
Ernest Alphonso Durant, esq. the sixth 
son of the late Col. George Durant, of 
Tong Castle, Salop. 

Aged 46, John Carney, senior Capt. of 
the 2d, or Queen’s Royal Regiment, in 
which he had served upwards of 29 years, 
and great part of that time in the East and 
West Indies. 

March 26. In Upper Brook-st. eight 
days after the birth of a still-born son, 
Sophia-Georgiana, wife of Frederic Cart- 
wright Dickson, esq. only daughter of 
Wilson Braddyll Bigland, esq. of Bigland 
hall, co. Lanc., Capt. R.N. and K.H. by 
Emily, sister of Capt. Sir H. Leeke, R.N. 

In Allsop-terrace, New-road, aged 72, 
George Sadders, esq. the eminent portrait 
painter. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. aged 74, 
Sarah, relict of John Underwood, esq. 

March 27. At the private residence of 
her son, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
aged 85, Catherine, widow of John John- 
son, esq. 

At Knightsbridge, Miss Daw, who with 
Mrs. Langford was the originator of pre- 
paratory schools, nearly 60 years ago. 

Aged 71, William Reeves, esq. of the 
Upper Green, Kennington. 

March 28. At Eccleston-terr. Eaton- 
sq. aged 88, Mrs, Steuart, relict of George 
Steuart, esq. formerly of Mortimer-st. 

Aged 65, John Pennington, esq. of 
Austinfriars, and Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 

March30. At Kennington, Mrs, Mary 
Vane, at an advanced age. 
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In Bryanston-sq. aged 73, Maria, wife 
of Thomas Bigge, esq. ; 

March31. Aged 54, James Richmond, 
esq. of Millbank-row, Westminster. 

At the house of her nephew Edward S. 
Stephenson, esq. in Great Queen-street, 
St. James’s Park, aged 79, Miss M. A. 
Glanvill. 

Lately. At her residence, Wellington- 
st. Newington-causeway, Miss Tunstall, 
the vocalist, some years since the leading 
singer at Vauxhall. 

At Blackheath, aged 47, Harriot-Eliza, 
only dau. of the late Wm. Gaitskell, esq. 

April 2. In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
Miss Asheton Smith. 

At King’s College, Thomas Buston 
Dennis, third son of Philip Dennis, esq. 
surgeon of the Northumberland Militia. 

April 3. In Sussex-sq. Hyde Park, 
aged 39, Jane, wife of Geo. Burnard, esq. 

Aged 27, Louisa, wife of R. A. Varicas, 
esq. Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. 

April 4. Aged 82, Thomas Smith, esq. 
of the Grange, Bermondsey. 

In Judd-pl. East, aged 68, Ann, relict 
of Thomas Needham, esq. a cashier of the 
Bank of England, having survived her dau. 
Jane-Charlotte, a few days only. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 85, Mrs. Ann 
Heron. 

April 5. In Henrietta-st. Cavendish- 
sq. the Hon. Catharine Lady Dallas, widow 
of Sir George Dallas, Bart. She was the 
4th dau. of Sir John Blackwood, Bart. 
and Dorcas Baroness Dufferin and Clane- 
boye; was married in 1788, and left a 
widow in 1833. 

In Bryanstone-sq. Sophia, wife of the 
Hon. Henry Parnell, brother of Lord 
Congleton, and uncle of the Earl of 
Darnley. She was herself a cousin of the 
late Earl of Darnley, being the dau. of the 
late Col. the Hon. Wm. Bligh, by Lady 
Georgiana Stewart, 8th dau. of John 7th 
Earl of Galloway. She was married to 
Mr. Parnell in 1835, and has left issue 
four sons and one daughter. 

April 9. In Grosvenor-pl. aged 93, the 
Hon. Mary, widow of Wm. Hale, esq. of 
King’s Walden, great-aunt to the Earl of 
Verulam. She was the second dau. of 
James 2d Viscount Grimston, by Mary, 
dau. of John Askell Bucknall, of Oxney, 
co. Hertford, esq. She was married to 
Mr. Hale in 1777, and left his widow in 
1829, having had issue four sons, of whom 
two survive, the present Wm. Hale, esq. 
of King’s Walden, and the Rev. H. I 
Hale, and two daughters. 

April 11. At Shacklewell, aged 77, 
Ann, wife of Wm. Gregory, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Edw. Shoe, esq. of 
Queenborough, Isle of Sheppy. 

April 15. At Stanhope-place, aged 
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46, Jane-Sarah, wife of Edmund Packe, 
esq. and daughter of the late John Mans- 
field, esq. of Birstall House, Leicester- 
shire. 


Beps.——March 27. At Shefford, Peggy, 
widow of James Bell, esq. of Trowse, near 
Norwich, and of Pentonville, Middlesex. 

April 4. At Odell castle, aged 82, Lady 
Elizabeth Perceval, aunt of the Earl of 
Egmont. 

Berxs.—March 28. At Brompton 
Lodge, near Newbury, aged 27, Sophia- 
Matilda, wife of John Barlow Shaw, esq. 

At Wokingham, aged 45, James Hay- 
ward, esq. an eminent brewer. 

April 1, At Marcham Park, Augusta- 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Duffield, esq. 

Bucxs.—March 28. Aged 57, John 
Poulett, esq. of Addington House, near 
Winslow. 

CaMBRIDGE.—April 3. At Ely, aged 
90, Mrs. Agnes Waddington, sister to the 
late Dr. Waddington, Prebendary of Ely 
cathedral. 

CuEsHiRE.—March 27. At Daven- 
port Hall, aged 72, Thomas Tipping, esq. 

At Redcliff Church, New Ferry, aged 
51, Elizabeth, wife of E. Lane, esq. mer- 
chant of Liverpool, and eldest dau. of the 
late T. Brathwaite, esq. Home Lacy, 
Herefordshire. 

Lately. Atthe house of Mrs. Lewis, 
Five-lane-ends, near Neston, Mr. John 
Langan, the pugilist. He had passed 
through many vicissitudes of fortune, and 
at length realised for himself a very hand- 
some independence. 

Cornwatu.—March 13. At her son- 
in-law’s, the Rev. R. Bree, of Tintagel, 
Lady Sandys, wife of Sir Edwin Bayntun 
Sandys, Bart. late of Miserden Park, 
Gloucestershire. She was Agnes Cornish, 
daughter of Michael Allen, of Coleridge 
House, co. Devon, esq. was married in 
1799, and had a numerous family. 

Lately. At Gwinean, Captain Hannibal 
Tucker, a pensioner of the East India 
Company. He was found frightfully mu- 
tilated in his dwelling, which was in flames 
at the time of discovery. He was very 
eccentric in his habits, and although a 
married man, and having a daughter, he 
lived in the house by himself. The jury, 
after a lengthened inquiry, returned a ver- 
dict, ‘‘ That the deceased had destroyed 
himself while in a state of temporary in- 
sanity.”? 

April 16. At Feock, aged 81, Miss 
Hugo. 

Dersy.—Mareh 17. At Brailsford, 
aged 83, Edward S. Cox, esq. 

Devon.—March 15. At Collumpton, 
aged 36, W. Haine Maunder, esq. surgeon. 

March 17. At Knowle House, Kings- 
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bridge, aged 85, Dorothy, relict of Rev- 
Stephen Louis Adams, Vicar of Black- 
awton. 

At Rudge, near Bovey Tracey, aged 4, 
Alexander Frederick, son of the late Rev. 
A. F. Merivale, of Rugby. 

Very suddenly, at Ashwater, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Melhuish. 

March 19. At Torquay, aged 48, Alex- 
ander-Scott Broomfield, esq. of Holly- 
wood, Wicklow, and Rossanure, Clare. 

March 21. At Great Torrington, aged 
22, Blandina, 3d dau. of E. H. Caddy, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 70, Capt. Francis 
Patrick, formerly of Calcutta, and late of 
the ship Nerbuddah. 

March 23. At Dawlish, aged 74, Pe- 
nelope, widow of Robert Willis Blencowe, 
esq. of Hayes, Middlesex. 

March 24. Catherine, wife of the Rev. 
I. G. Copleston, of Offwell. 

At Exeter, Samuel G. Sloman, esq. 
He was for many years Secretary to the 
Exeter Branch of the Church Missionary 
Society, of which he was an active and 
persevering supporter; and to numerous 
other societies connected with the Esta- 
blished Church he gave most valuable as- 
sistance, personal as well as pecuniary. 

At Archbrook House, Budleigh Salter- 
ton, Olivia-Elizabeth, wife of Frederick 
Carpenter, esq. after giving birth to a 
son on Tuesday the 17th. 

At Newton Abbot, Jane, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Westcott, M.A. late Vicar 
of St. Nicholas. 

March 25. At Yealm Bridge, Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Thomas Holberton, 


esq. 

Ke Exeter, Miss Joyce Kennaway, last 
surviving child or descendant of the late 
Abraham Kennaway, esq. 

March 26. At Bathealton Court, near 
Milverton, at the residence of her father, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Moysey, aged 63, 
Mrs. Charlotte Elizabeth Moysey. 


March 27. At Crediton, aged 37, 
George Yarde, esq. B.A. 

April 1, At Dawlish, William Har- 
rison, esq. of Whitburn, Durham. 

April 6. At Newton Abbot, aged 67, 
Anna, widow of the Rev. James Rouse. 

April 7. At Drewston, Bishop’s Nymp- 
ton, aged 55, James Crang, esq. 

April 12. At Gatcombe House, near 
Totnes, aged 87, John Pering, esq. 

April 13. At Newport, near Barn- 
staple, Capt. William Williams, late of 
the 40th Regt. He was actively employed 
in the West India Islands during the late 
war, and was wounded at the Helder. 

Suddenly, at his mother’s residence, 
Hazelton, Tavistock, aged 50, George 
Downes, esq. 


ee “ At Wyke Regis, 
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aged 77, Robert Nugent Dunbar, esq. of 
Machermore, in the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, Scotiand, late Major in the 
army. 

March 24. 
Mrs. Tooze. 

Lately. At Charmouth, aged 81, J.C. 
Lee, esq. 

April 2. At Tilworth, Hawkchurch, 
Miss Ruth-Elizabeth Barns, sister of the 
late Thomas Barns, esq. of that place. 

April 14. At Ilsington-house, near 
Dorchester, aged 2, Alicia-Lucy, young- 
est dau. of C. Wriothesley Digby, esq. 

April 16. At Dorchester, in his 80th 
year, Mr. George Clark. His son, Mr. 
Thomas Clark, expired in the same house 
on the following Tuesday, surviving his 
father the brief space of five days. Mr. 
Clark had been a resident of Dorchester 
for nearly sixty years, and was highly 
respected. 

Duruam.—March 16. At Darlington, 
aged 74, Jos. Pease, sen. esq. of Feethams. 

March 21. At Durham, aged 62, Mrs. 
Walter Hopper. 

Essex.—March 12. At Little War- 
ley, Capt. William Taylor, late of the 
Hon. E. I. Co.’s Maritime Service. 

March 17. Aged 72, John Ambrose, 
esq. of Mistley. 

March 22. Aged 90, Wm. Nokes, esq. 
sen. of Bridge-house Farm, Upminster. 

March 24. At the residence of his fa- 
ther, West Hatch, Chigwell, aged 21, 
Samuel Thomas Abbott, of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, only son of Thos. Abbott, esq. 

March 28. At the residence of his son- 
in-law, Mr. R. L. Curtis of the Grove, 
Stratford, aged 58, Samuel Perkins, esq. 
of Towcester, Northamptonshire. 

Giovucrester.—WMarch 9. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 52, Margaret, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Samuel Watts, of the 4th W.I. Regt. 

March 13. Aged 33, John Banger 
Sheppard, son of Thomas Harman Shep- 
pard, esq. of Clifton. 

March 14, At Cheltenham, Laura, wife 
of Col. Northey, and dau. of the late Sir 
William Paxton, of Middleton Hall, Car- 
marthensh. 

March 17. At Coleford, by a fall from 
acarriage, Matilda, second dau. of Charles 
Pearson, esq. of Southwick-st. Hyde Park- 
sq. formerly of Greenwich. 

March 19. At Bristol, aged 65, James 
Wood, esq. one of the Magistrates of that 
city, and a representative in the Town 
Council, of the Ward of St. Paul. 

March 20. At Hinton Abbey, aged 61, 
Ellen Robinson, relict of Capt. Symonds. 

March 21. At Bristol, aged 78, Lieut. 
William Bryson, late of the 34th reg. 

At Cirencester, aged 70, George Bevir, 
esq. 


At Dorchester, aged 36, 
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Lately. At Selkirk Villa, W. S. Evans, 
esq. one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the county. 

April 3. At Campden-hill, the infant 
son of Mr. and Lady Caroline Lascelles. 

April5. At Cheltenham, Eleanor-Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of W. Meade Smythe, 
esq. of Deerpark, Devon, and niece of the 
Earl of Wicklow. 

At Clifton, aged 7 months, Louisa, 
infant dau. of G. C. Dalbiac, esq. 4th 
Light Dragoons. 

April 8. At Clifton, aged 63, Charles 
Knight, esq. of Cannington, Somerset. 

Hants.—March 6. At Moor Hill, near 
Southampton, Edward Richard Barwell, 
esq. son of the late Richard Barwell. esq. 
of Stansted Park, Sussex. 

March 14. At Ryde, I. W. aged 54, 
Sarah-Amelia, wife of Godfrey G. Downs, 
esq. 

March 15. At Woolston Lawn, near 
Southampton, aged 67, Margaret, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Woodcock, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Michaelmarsh, and Canon of Christ- 
church. 

March 18. At Whitchurch, aged 80, 
George Twynam, esq. formerly of Bread- 
st. London. 

March 24. Mary Pearson, wife of John 
Beames, esq. of Bashley Lodge, near 
Lymington. 

March 25. At Titchfield, Mary-Anne, 
widow of Thomas Blatherwick, esq. of 
that place. 

March 26. Aged 68, William Seymour, 
esq. many years banker of Odiham. 

At Ventnor, aged 36, Susannah- Letitia, 
eldest dau. of the late John Archer 
Houblon, esq. of Halingbury-place, Essex, 
aud Welford Park. 

March 28. At Ventnor, aged 16, Julia, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Knox, of Tunbridge, D.D. 

March 30. At Bonchurch, aged 10, the 
Hon. Charles John Monson, fourth son 
of Lord Monson. 

Mareh 31. At Winchester, William 
Nicholas Wickham, esq. 

Lately. Atthe residence of her son, 
Dibden, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. E. Southouse, Rector of Wolstone, 
Gloucestersh. and Chaplain to the British 
Army at Malta, Minorca, and Messina, 
during the war, and also to the Goliath, 
the leading ship in the action of the Nile. 

April 1. Aged 39, Geerge Bernard 
Corfe, Esq., surgeon, and Coroner for the 
borough of Southampton. 

April 2. At Southampton, aged 69, 
Lieutenant Neilson Williamson, who was 
the mail agent on board the Great Liver- 
pool steam-ship when wrecked on the 
coast of Spain, and whose health was 
severely shattered by that unfortunate 
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occurrence. He was midshipman of the 
Vesuvius, bomb-vessel, and was frequently 
engaged in 1803 and 1804 with the Bou- 
logne flotilla. Afterwards, in the Geolan 
schooner, in the West Indies, he fought 
several gallant actions with privateers, in 
which he was wounded. He was appointed 
to the Bonne Citoyenne, and as master of 
that ship was at the captureof the Furieuse, 
in 1809, for which action his name was 
honourably mentioned in the London 
Gazette; and in the following year served 
in her boats in the Channel at the capture 
of a French privateer with 36 men. He 
was made Lieutenant in 1810. 

Herts.—March 14. At Wormley- 
house, aged 97, Jane, wife of William 
Bound, Esq. and on the 5th April, aged 
96, William Bound, Esq. 

Hererorp.—March 28. In Hereford, 
aged 86, John Aston, esq. 

Lately. At Eardisley-park, Marianne, 
eldest dau. of the late Richard C. Phillips, 
Esq., Royal Navy. 

Kent.—March 11. At Oakley, near 
Bromley, Sarah, widow of the Ven. Archd. 
Wharton, Chancellor of Lincoln. 

March 17. Suddenly, at Wittersham, 
aged 52, Mrs. Curling, of Tottenham, 
youngest dau. of the late Edward Russell, 
esq. of New Romney. She has left a hus- 
band and eight children. Her remains 
are interred in the family burial ground at 
Romney. 

March 20. At Ramsgate, aged 86, 
Peter Burgess, esq., banker. 

March 22. At Woolwich, aged 17, 
William Theodore Hoste, Gentleman 
Cadet of the Royal Military Academy, 
youngest son of the late Col. Sir George 
Hoste, C.B., Royal Eng. 

March 23. At Callis-court, Thanet, 
aged 81, Margaret, widow of Herman 
Mertens, esq., formerly of Leadenhall-st. 

March 27. At Maryville-house, Hawk- 
hurst, aged 44, John Perry Clarke, esq., 
formerly of Vincent-sq., Westminster. 

March 30. On Bexley-heath, aged 80, 
Sapientia, wife of H. Stone, esq., late of 

all-place, Bexley. 

April 1. Aged 86, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Gurr, esq. of Rochester. 

April4. At Canterbury, aged 75, Mr. 
John Busher, formerly Clerk of her 
Majesty’s Works, Windsor. 

April 10. At Dover, aged 63, Hen- 
shaw Latham, esq. banker, one of Her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for Kent, 
&c. During very many years he had been 
the leading man of Dover, and been seve- 
ral times mayor. He was one of the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, who were 
deputed to bear the canopy at the corona- 
tion of George the Fourth—the last occa- 
sion when that ceremony was observed. 
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He was Consul at Dover for France, 
Holland, Bremen, Lubeck, and Mecklen- 
burgh; Vice-Consul for Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, America, Hanover, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, and Rio 
de la Plata. He was agent to Lloyd’s, 
and treasurer of Dover Harbour; and 
since the decease of his father he was the 
head of the very old and highly-respected 
banking firm of Latham and Co., Dover. 
Thrée days after his death his bank stopped 
payment. 

Lancaster.—March 17. Elizabeth- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late William Stan- 
ley Roscoe, esq. of Liverpool. 

March 20. At Liverpool, aged 75, 
Cordelia, relict of John Southern, esq. of 
Soho, near Birmingham, and aunt to the 
Messrs. Radford, of Hull. 

March 29. At Everton, near Liverpool, 
aged 82, Charlotte, widow of George 
Roach, esq. formerly of Lisbon. 

LercesteR.—April 3. At Narborough 
Hall, Mary-Anne, relict of Samuel Miles, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late John Dod, 
esq. of Cloverley, Shropsh. 

April 7, At Whetstone, aged 66, James 
Allen, sen. Gent. 

April 9. At Rothley, a few hours after 
giving birth to a daughter, Harriet, wife of 
the Rev. W. Acworth, Vicar of that 
parish. 

MrippLesex.—March 13. At Collin 
Deep, Hendon, aged 73, Capt. John Bam- 
ford, late of 18th Reg. of Light Drag. and 
for many years Adj. of the Light Horse 
Volunteers of London and Westminster. 

March 18. At Teddington, aged 76, 
Valentine Collard, esq. Rear-Adm. of the 
Blue. He had been much depressed in 
spirits, had suffered an attack of apoplexy 
since the death of his wife, and died by his 
ownhand. He was midshipman of the St. 
George, at Toulon; was made a Lieute- 
nant in 1793; commanded a schooner at 
the sieges of St. Fiorenzo and Bastia; 
was Lieutenant of the Britannia in the 
actién off St. Vincent, 1797, and for his 
services was promoted in the following 
month to the rank of Commander; com- 
manded the Vestal, at the reduction of 
Genoa, in the expedition to Egypt; and, 
subsequently, the Railleur, in a very 
gallant attack on the Boulogne flotilla in 
1806; and was promoted to the rank of 
Captain in October the following year, 
and to that of Rear-Admiral at the last 
general promotion in 1841. 

March 23. Mrs. Blencowe, relict of 
R. W. Blencowe, esq. of Hayes End, and 
formerly of Dallington, Northampton. 
shire. 

March 27. At Brentford Butts, aged 
71, Richard Rice, esq. 

April 4, Aged 31, Jane, wife of Ro» 
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bert James Cooper, esq. Of Pack Hall, 
formerly of Tulse Hill, Surrey. 

Norro.x.—March 15. At Geldeston, 
aged 82, Susanna, relict of Benj. Utting 
Dowson, esq. 

March 16. At Norwich, aged 81, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Thomas Deeker, 
Rector of St. Simon’s in that city. 

March 18. At Norwich, aged 83, 
Anne, relict of William Moore, esq. _ 

At Ditchingham, Peter Forster, esq. 
formerly of the 4th Foot. 

March 19. William Martin Seppings, 
esq. one of the Magistrates of Norwich. 

At Marsham, in his 2d year, Stratton- 
Henry, son of the Rev. Henry Marsham. 

March 27. At Mergate Hall, Bracon 


Ash, aged 60, Mary-Ann, widowof Francis 
Thirkill, esq. formerly of Boston, Lincoln- 
shir . 


e. 

March 31. Aged 63, Wm. Gordon 
Edwards, esq. He was well known for 
several years as an active and useful 
member of many of the civil and bene- 
volent institutions of Norwich. 

Aged 83, Thomas Thurtell, esq. of 
Harford Hill Cottage, Norwich. He was 
formerly an Alderman and once Mayor of 
Norwich. 

NorrHamPton.— March 18. At North- 
ampton, Maria, sister of the late Sir Jus- 
tinian Isham, Bart. of Lamport. 

At Northarapton, Clarissa-Felicia, re- 
lict of Thos. Woodford, esq. of the Cey-. 
lon Rifle Corps, and eldest niece of the 
late Col. Samwell, of Upton Hall. 

March 26. At Broughton Lodge, aged 
72, Mr. Joseph Keep, second son of the 
late John Keep, esq. banker, of Kettering. 

April 4. At Little Bowden, aged 38, 
Elizabeth-Alicia, wife of the Rev. George 
Fisher, of Greenwich Hospital. 

Oxrorp.—March 24, At Badgemore, 
the residence of her son, aged 79, Sarah- 
Charlotte, relict of the late Thomas Lane, 
esq. of Queen Anne-st. Cavendish-sq. 

March 31. At Headington Hall, near 
Oxford, Richard Green, esq. eldest sur- 
viving brother of the late Rev. W. West 
Green, D.D. Rector of Husband’s Bos- 
worth, Leicestersh. and uncle of the Rev. 
C, Stroud Green, M.A. of Milton Abbas 
School, Blandford. 

RutTLannv.—March 24. At Upping- 
ham, Mary-Elizabeth Adderly, relict of 
the Rev. R. C. Griffith, Rector of Corsley 
and Fifield Bavant, Wilts. 

Sator.—March 25. Aged 70, Price 
‘Williams, esq. of Shrewsbury. 

SomersEt.— March 13. Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Hutchins, Winifred House, 
Bath. 

March 20. At Cholweil House, aged 
71, Mary Mogg Rees Mogg, relict of Rev. 
John Rees Mogg, 
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March 21. At Stoke House, nr. Shepton 
Mallett, aged 48, J. H. W. Chichester, 


esq. 
March 23. At Martock, aged 72, So- 
phia- Anne, widow of William Cole Wood, 


esq. 

‘March 26. At Dulverton, aged 88, Mrs. 
Buller, relict of Mr. John Buller, of Her 
Majesty’s Customs. 

Lately. Anne Elizabeth Heron, Fresh- 
ford Cottage, near Bath, eldest dau. of the 
late John Heron, esq. and sister of the 
late Major Basil R. Heron, Royal Art. 

April 4. At Combe-Sydenham, at a 
very advanced age, Samuel Palmer, esq. 

April 6. Aged 81, Mary, widow of 
Samuel Day, esq. of Charterhouse Hinton. 

April 14, At Burnham, aged 100, Mrs. 
York, sister of the late Lord Wynford. 

Starrorp.—March 12. At Uttoxeter, 
aged 73, Ann, relict of the Rev. Jonathan 
Stubbs, M.A. curate of that parish, and 
formerly of St. Alkmund’s, in Derby. 
© March 31. Elizabeth, widow of Josiah 
Wedgwood, esq. of Maer. 

Surrotx. March 17. At Naughton 
rectory, the residence of her nephew the 
Rev. W. M. Wright, Charlotte, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Thomas Ratcliffe, 
esq. of Dover. 

March 24. At Melton, aged 59, George 
Vaux, esq. M.D. 

Surrey.—March12. Aged 85, Mary, 
widow of James Broadhurst, esq. of Bat- 
tersea Rise. 

March 15. At Burwood Park, aged 58, 
Edward Henry Frederick, esq. late of the 
51st Light Inf. 

March 17. Aged 89, Sarah, relict of 
Richard Davis, esq. of St. John’s, Hors- 
leydown. 

March 24. The wife of the Rev. J. 
White, of Surbiton-terrace, Kingston, and 
late of Morden Hall. 

March 28. Mary-Frances-Jane, the 
wife of James Phillips, esq. of Battersea- 
fields. 

At Tooting, aged 58, Miss Harriet 
Newton. She was so dreadfully burnt in 
the face and person, by her clothes taking 
fire, that she expired in about eight hours. 
Verdict, accidental death. 

Sussex.—March8. At Rye, aged 85, 
Jane, widow of Daniel Slade, Esq. 

At Brighton, Miss Holmes, only sur- 
viving sister of the late Col. George 
Holmes, C.B. 

March 14. At Brighton, aged 66, 
Frances, wife of Richard Snart, Esq. 

March 25. At Chichester, aged 64, 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Charles Pil- 
kington, D.D. Vicar of Findon. 

April 1. Miss Jane Hodson, of North 
House, Portslade. 

April 3. At Brighton, aged 78, Elizas 
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beth, widow of Francis Baronneau, esq. 
of New Lodge, near Barnet. 

Warwick.—March 12. At Leam- 
ington, Mrs. Augusta Campbell, widow of 
Gen. Duncan Campbell, of Lochnell, and 
sister of the late Right Hon. Sir Patrick 
Murray, Bart. of Ochtertyre, Perthsh. 

March 14. At Leamington, aged 63, 
George Jacson, esq. of Barton, Lancash. 

March 20. Helen Stevens, dau. of the 
late Thomas King, esq. formerly of Co- 
ventry. 

March 21. At Atherstone, aged 64, 
Ann, relict of William Harrington Lagoe, 

ent. 

March 25. Aged 78, Thomas Wilmot, 
esq. of Coundon,. 

Witts.—March 14. At Donhead hall, 
aged 62, Charles Wyndham, esq. formerly 
of Sunbury, Middlesex. He was the sixth 
son of William Wyndham, esq. of Din- 
ton, by Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir Thos. 
Heathcote, Bart. and married in 1824 his 
cousin Maria-Frances, younger daughter 
of Sir William Heathcote, Bart. by whom 
he had an only daughter, born in 1830. 

March 18. At Devizes, aged 67, 
' Mary, wife of William Waylen, esq. sur- 

eon. 
i March 24. At Newton Tovey, aged 82, 
Richard Matthews, esq. late Staff Surgeon 
and apothecary. 

March 25. At Salisbury, aged 48, 
J.B. H. Tanner, esq. 

Lately. At Swindon, aged 73, John 
Oliver Richer, the once celebrated rope- 
dancer. For the last thirty years he had 
lived in a state of comfortable independ- 
ence. 

At Swindon, T. Vilett, esq. one of her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Wilt- 
shire, and Col. of the Wilts Militia. 

Worcrster.—March 14. At Wor- 
cester, aged 80, Wm. Parker, esq. 

March22. John-Prescot, eldest son of 
the Rev. Thos. Clowes, of Hanbury Hall. 

Lately. Aged 67,E. Lloyd, esq. Mayor 
of Worcester. 

Yorx.—March 8. At Norton, near 
New Malton, aged 89, Mrs. Jane Wilson, 
leaving the following extraordinary num- 
ber of descendants, viz. children, 14; 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
116. Her husband, aged 90 years, is still 
surviving. They had lived together man 
and wife for 67 years. 

March 15. At Low Fields, Kirkby 
Fleetham, aged 73, William Poole, esq. 

March18. At Skelton, aged 82, An- 
nabella, relict of E. L. Hodgson, esq. of 
Snydale. 

At Barmby-upon-the-Marsh, aged 86, 
Thomas Fox, esq. 

March 19. At Brandesburton Hall, 
aged 72, Richard Harrison, esq. 
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March 22. Aged83, Wm. Rawden Earn- 
shaw, esq. of Whitley, near Ferrybridge. 

March 28. At Tranby House, near 
Hull, aged 58, John Barkworth, esq. 

April 1. Suddenly, Mary, wife of Sep- 
timus Read, esq. surgeon, and second dau. 
of the late Rev. Reginald Bligh, Rector of 
Romaldkirk. 

Wares.—Lately. At Llangadock,aged 
69, Joseph Yeamans, esq. eam. OF: 

At Gogerddan, Cardiganshire, Eliza- 
Caroline, second dau. of the late Major 
Rice, re oe Carmarthenshire, and 
sister to Mrs. se Pryse, Lodge- 
Aberystwith. oe 

At Gogerddan, Cardiganshire, aged 64, 
Jane, wife of Pryse Pryse, esq. M.P. for 
the Cardiganshire Boroughs. She was 
the daughter of Peter Cavillier, esq. of 
Guisborough, and became the second wife 
of Mr. Pryse in 1814. 

Scortanp. — March 1. At Perth, 
aged 83, Mr. Peter Bowie, the only sur- 
viving member, with one exception, of 
Neil Gow’s celebrated ‘‘ reel band.’’ After 
the breaking up of the band, upon the 
death of its head, John and Peter Bowie, 
brothers, took a shop in Perth, as music- 
sellers and teachers of the violin and 
pianoforte, and enjoyed a large share of 
public support. The elder brother died 
upwards of thirty years ago, unmarried, 
and the survivor, being a man of frugal 
habits, and continuing in the exercise of 
his profession till lately, amassed a consi- 
derable fortune, the greater part of which, 
we understand, he has bequeathed to the 
charities of Perth. 

March 15. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Hen- 
ryson, late of Mount Radford, Exeter. 

March 23. At Edinburgh, Lady Grace 
Douglas, relict of George Douglas, esq. 
of Cavers, and only surviving sister of 
Francis Earl of Moray, K.T. She was 
the second dau. of Francis 9th Earl of 
Moray, by the Hon. Jean Gray, eldest 
dau. of John 12th Lord Gray, and was 
married to Mr. Douglas in 1789. 

Lately. At Tarbert, in the island of 
Harris, aged 112, Mr. Martin. Till within 
a few days of his death the deceased en- 
joyed the use of his faculties, and was able 
to travel a dozen miles. 

At Glasgow, Dr. Connell, who had 
presided over the mathematical depart- 
ment of the High School of that city for 
the last nine years. 

IRELAND.—April 2. At the Palace, 
Belfast, aged 68, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Right Rev. R. Mant, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 

JersEyY.—March 12. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 34, Charles-John, second son of the 
late Dr. Baillie, formerly Deputy Medical 
Inspector of Army Hospitals, 
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East Inpies.—Sept. 10. At Arcot, 
Capt. Frederick Hall Jackson, of H. M. 
57th Reg. eldest son of Thomas Jackson, 
of Fanningstown, co. Limerick, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Lachanah, in Scinde, 
aged 27, G. K. Dickinson, assistant sur- 
gi nm Bombay Army, eldest son of the Rev. 

- G. Dickinson, Rector of Alpheton, 
Suffolk. 

Dee. 14. At Dhoona, Capt. Frederick 
Jackson, 24th Bombay N. Inf. youngest 
son of the late Rev. Gilbert Jackson, D.D. 
Rector of Donhead St. Mary, Wilts. 

Jan. 19. At Wallajahbad, nr. Madras, 
aged 30, Emma-Selina, wife of Capt. W. 
O. Pellowe, 2d N. Inf. Battalion. 

Jan. 26. At Chinsurah, Capt. Wm. J. 
Wood, of H. M. 39th Reg. 

Jan. 31. At Moulmein, Surgeon D. 
Richardson, M.D. principal assistant to 
the Commissioner in Tavoy. 

Feb. 1. At Trichinopoly, Helen, wife 
of Capt. Charles Lancaster, Madras Art. 

Feb. 3. At Digdhana factory, Jessore, 
aged 44, James Doyle, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Calcutta, aged 55, Margaret, 
relict of Aaron Crossly Seymour, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Dacca, aged 24, Christy- 
Ann-Eliza, widow of Lieut. C. R. Maling, 
28th N. Inf. 

Feb. 10. At Bombay, aged 23, Lieut. 
John Wingfield Fraser, 60th Royal Rifles, 
eldest son of Col. Fraser, of Castle Fraser. 

At Ferozepore, of small pox, S. Richard, 
esq. H. M. 62d Foot. 

Feb. 12. At Vizagapatam, Capt. J. 
Beville Layard, late of the 22d Madras 
N. Inf. Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster- 
General Northern Division. 

Feb. 13. At Masulipatam, Eleanor 
Jane, wife of Lieut. F. H. Chitty, of the 
40th M.N.I. 

Feb. 16. In camp at Moreswur, T. 
Dunlop, esq. M.D. 

Feb, 18. At Secunderabad, Lieut. and 
brevet Captain Thomas Osborne, of the 
40th Madras N. Inf. son of Sir Daniel 
Toler Osborne, Bart. by Lady Harriet Le 
Poer Trench, aunt to the present Earl of 
Clancarty; also on the same day, his 
wife, Anne-Letitia, dau. of the Hon. and 
Venerable Charles Le Poer Trench, Arch- 
deacon of Ardagh, both grand-children of 
William Ist. Earl of Clancarty. Having 
lost his (only) child from teething, Capt. 
Osborne came into the town from camp 
in order to bury it, when he is supposed 
to have caught the fatal cholera. 

Feb. 19. At Cannanore, H. Pinder, 
esq. Lieut. and brevet Capt. of H. M. 
25th Regiment. 

Feb. 22. Aged 22, Ensign H. A. Tatam, 
20th Regiment Bombay N. Inf. 

Feb. 26. In camp at Dhonee, E, H. 
Hall, Captain 3d Light Cavalry. 
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At the Presidency at Madras, Lieut.- 
Col. C. Mandeville, ist Veterans. 

Feb. 27. At Hyderabad, Lieut.-Col. E. 
Sutherland, military secretary to the resi- 
dent at that place. 

March 2. At Asseerghur, in his 63d 
year, Col. James Gibbon, commandant of 
the fortress. He entered the Bombay army 
as a cadet in 1800, obtaining his Ensigncy 
in 1801, was promoted to Lieutenant in 
1802, to Captain in 1817, to Major in 
1820, Lieut.-Colonel in 1837, brevet Co- 
lonel in 1841, and Colonel in 1845. 

March 6, At Mhow, Charlotte-Grice, 
relict of Capt. W. J. B. Knipe, 17th Bom- 
bay N. Inf. 

March 12. On board the ship Persia, 
homeward bound, Charles John Martyr, 
assistant-surgeon Madras Art. third son 
of Thomas Martyr, esq. of Croom’s-hill, 
Greenwich. 

West Ino1es.—Dec. 20. At Kingston, 
Jamaica, aged 85, the widow of the late 
Adm. Thomas Drury, and aunt of the late 
Capt. Augustus Vere Drury, R.N. 

Feb. 25. At Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 
Emma, wife of Charles T. Thompson, esq. 
surgeon, late of Diss, Norfolk. 

Aproap.—Sept. 19. In Auckland, 
New Zealand, aged 35, Joseph Morris, 
esq. M.R.C.S. 

Nov.27. At Toronto, aged 31, George 
Decimus, fifth and youngest son of the 
late Rev. T. Napleton, Rector of Powder- 
ham, Devon. 

Dec. 18. At Naples, Dr. John Clarke, 
K.H. of Speddock, Dumfriesshire, and 
Deputy {Inspector-gen. of Army Hos- 
pitals. 

Jan. At Bushire, aged 31, Alexander 
Ford, esq. Indian Navy, Lieut. Command- 
ing Hon. Company’s ship Constance, 
second son of the late Alexander Ford, 
esq. of Bristol. 

At China, Lady Jane Maria, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Charles Gregory, of 
the 98th Regt.,*and grand-dau, of the 
dowager Viscountess Hood, of Whitley 
Abbey, near Coventry. 

Jan. 25. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Georgina-Sarah, wife of Capt. Arthur J. 
Lawrence, of the Rifle Brigade, eldest dau. 
of G. J. Pennington, esq. of Cumerland-st. 
Portman-sq. London. 

At Constantinople, Honorine, wife of 
Dr. Samuel MacGuffog, Physician to her 
Majesty’s Embassy in that city. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 21, Char- 
lotte, second dau. of the late John Christie, 
esq. of Queen-st. May-fair, London. 

Jan. 26. At Geneva, aged 17, Robert- 
Jocelyn, fourth son of the Rev. Caesar 
Malan, D.D. 

Jan. 27. At Paris, Jane, wife of Capt. 
H.A. Eliot, R.N., onlydau. of the late Rev. 
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Dr. Crombie, F.R.S., of York-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, and of Phesdo and Thorn- 
ton, Kincardineshire, North Britain. 

| 'Jan. 28. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 
67, the Hon. S. G. W. Archibald, LL.D. 
Master. of the Rolls, and Judge of the 
Admiralty. 

Jan. 30. At Madeira, Elizabeth-Anne, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late J. Lux- 
ford, esq. of Higham, Sussex, 

Feb. 3. At Dessau, in her 72d year, 
her Highness Amelia-Christina dowager 
Duchess of Anhalt Dessau. She was 
a daughter of the late Louis, Landgrave 
Hesse Homburg, and in 1792 married the 
hereditary Prince Frederick of Anhalt 
Dessau, (who died May 27, 1814) by 
whom she had issue, the reigning Duke of 
Anhalt Dessau, and other children, 

At Windsor, near Sandwich, Canada, 
aged 46, Stewart Soutar Johnson, esq. 
When very young, he was one of the 
claimants of the peerage and estates of 
Annandale. Having failed in substan- 
tiating his claim, he emigrated to America, 
where he was also unsuccessful in his pur- 
suits, and for some years past he had been 
employed in the irksome and miserably 
paid task of teaching. 

Feb. 6. At Alicante, Jasper Waring, 
esq. her Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 


OBITUARY. 
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Feb. 11. At ‘' The Retreat,” on the 
shore of Lake Erie, in Upper Canada, 
Lieut.-Col. J. Johnson, C.B. late of the 
Bombay Eng. 

Feb. 17. At Phillipsburgh, Canada 
East, Edmund Peel, esq. only son of the 
late John Peel, esq. of the Abbey, Burton- 
upon-Trent. 

Feb. 18. At Corfu, aged 94, Mrs. Mary 
Lander, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, George Ward, esq. 

Feb. 19. Off Madeira, W. Fergusson, 
esq. Governor of Sierra Leone. 

Feb. 21. At Neufchatel,in Switzerland, 
aged 46, Frances, wife of Frederick Neale, 
esq. of Woburn-pl. Russell -sq. 

Feb, 22, At Pisa, Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Ralph Deane, esq. of Eastcoate- 
house, Ruislip, Middlesex. 

Feb. 24. At Calais, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. John Liptrott, Rector of Broughton 
Astley, Leicestershire. 

March 3. In Madrid, aged 83, widow 
of Maurice Roberts, esq. late of Cadiz. 

March 10. At Caen, Normandy, aged 
79, George Rothe, esq. late of Salisbury, 
and of Mount Rothe, Kilkenny. 

March 11. At Darmstadt, Robert, 
youngest son of the late Right Rev. J oseph 
Allen, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely, 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from Marcu 21, to Arait 18, 1846, (5 weeks.) 


Males 
Females 


238 $1804 


Under 15........2141 
15 to 60......... 1655 
60 and upwards 
Age not specified 3 


1005 ¢484 


Births for the above period.. 1... secesesece evecee sees OOel 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, April 21. 


Wheat. 
s. d 
58 


Barley. | Oats. 
2| 3110 [24 6 


a #&F a & 


Peas. 
a & 
35 3 


Rye. | Beans. 
s d.| & d. 
344/34 1 


PRICE OF HOPS, April 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 16s. to 61. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 51. Os. to 91. 108, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, April 24, 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 4/. 8s.—Straw, IJ. 12s. to 17. 16s.—Clover, 4/. 8s. to 51. 16s. 


Beef..... 2s. 4d.@0 3s. 6d. 


Od. 


SMITHFIELD, April 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, April 20. 


fs Jalves 61 
SheepandLambs 18,020 Pigs 315 


COAL MARKET, April 24. 
Walls Ends, from 1s. Od. to 18s. 9d.perton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 23s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 44s. Od. 


Yellow Russia, 44s. Od. 


CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz.- Moulds, 9s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From March 26 to April 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s —— F = s — 
om . Ad 5 
a g 


Night. 


Weather. Weather. 


8 sock 
Morning. 


llo’clock 


Barom. 





P 
=) 
oo 
g 


fair, cly. shs. 
ido. do. hy.do. 
ifgy.do.do.do. 
fair, do. 

do. do. 

do. 

do. do. sl. shs. 
constant shs. 
fair, cldy. do. 
tant rn. 
heavyshs. fair 
09 |\do. do. do. 
do. do. cldy. 
fair, do. 

do. 

‘do. do. 


do.cl.hy.shs. 
do. do. shws. 
shs. cly. fair 
fair, do. shs. 
cldy.sl. shws. 
fair, cloudy 
cy.fr.hy.shrs. 
do. slight shs. 
fair, cloudy 
do. do. sl. sh. 
do. do. 
do.do.do.do. 
cldy. do. do. 
do, hy. shrs. 
fr. do. do. hi. 


ee 
y Se 


2 
sseseseues 
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SAVw 
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SODBISGEmM WW E 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


er Cent. 

educed. 

Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities, 


=| al 
a| 3 
3) 7 
S| 9 


3} per Cent. 

South Sea 
Stock. 

India Bonds 


*R 


3 per Cent. 
SZEZEELEESISESSSZEEZSLZLZ | Consols. 











27 +30 pm. 
28 pm. | 30 27 pm. 
32 pm. | 28 31 pm. 
30 pm. | 28 pm. 
2530 pm.| 28 25 pm. 
30 pm. | 29 26 pm. 
28 25pm. 
25 pm. 
26 pm. 
26 pm. 26 pm. 
24 pm, 
24 pm. 
|25 28 pm. 27 pm. 
30 pm. 24 pm. 
2530pm.| 27 pm. 
3/2330 pm.| 26 18 pm. 
30 pm. | 19 25 pm. 
3025 pm.) 26 23 pm. 
3028pm.| 25 22 pm. 
25 22 pm. 
| 22 25 pm. 
3027 pm.) 26 23 pm. 
25 27 pm. 
32 pm. | 27 24 pm. 
33 pm. | 25 27 pm. 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 








